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PATENT LEATHER SOFT-V COLOTAN 
textures to meet every Soft-type side leather 


| Ofe) (ela-we- Tale mm c= Smooth dress sides 
+ 


AYERBO SIDES 
ime) am at-lale| ey-}<4-m- Tale oli: 


SPLITS 


SIDE LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
Textured, embossed, punched leather 


BAG CHROME PATENT LEATHER 
For handbags and belt 


chrome side leather 


VELKA B-TAN 
Elk-Tanned side leather Smoot! 








VM... Send your 


young customers 


| back to school 
































Hali-stamale, 


FOR CHILDREN, MISSES AND SENIOR MISSES 





IN STOCK — 7679 


Red Kip Two Strap. a t ia IN STOCK — 846 
White Vamp Stitching. - a4. 


0 
Cordovan Sole. Brown Kip Oxford 


with Allenite Tip 


679 — 6%, to 8 B, C, D Cordovan Sole. 

& E Spring Heel — 20 last . . 
— 8) 846 — 8, to 12 A, B, C, 

7679 — 8, to 12 A, B, C, ap yg he 


D & E Spring Heel, 28 last. 


7679 — 12, to 3 A, B, C, 
D & E Leather Heel, 25 last. 


20 last. 


846 — 12, to 3 A, B, C, 
D, E & EE Rubber Heel — 


M7679 _. 3%, to 6 A, B, C, 19 last. 
D & E Leather Heel, 25 last. M846 — 3% to 6 A, B, C, 


D, & E Rubber Heel — 19 
last. 


THE GILBERT SHOE CO., ¢ THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Quality craftsmanship combined with tailored smartness 
make KALI-STEN-IKS the favorite shoe for children, 
misses and senior misses. KALI-STEN-IKS can be 
‘A capital asset in your store’’ too! 
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if you’re making money but losing business! 


DO SOMETHING! 





DOLLARS UP? BUT, UNITS DOWN? DON’T JUST SIT THERE— 


# 
Promote the “units building” line ne AUER CAW GIR, SHOE 


the only BIG BRAND line at $6.99 to $9.99 retail— where the greatest volume is, where the potential is even bigger 
288 A Street, Boston, Mass. *« Div: Consolidated National Shoe Corp. 
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Be sure to 


talk-up those shoes 


of TAN-ART SUEDE 
...she wants that 
extra pair... 


and you do, too! 


Most well-dressed women will 
have suede shoes in mind for 
their Autumn wardrobes. 
Reminders to them will pay-off 
handsomely, particularly if your 
shoes are fashioned of TAN-ART 
richly-napped suede. 

Show how crocking has been 
overcome in TAN-ART 
processing. How clear and vivid 
the coloring is. Let them feel 

the plushy leather and then you 
can be sure that they'll buy your 


shoes and no one else’s. 


\ 
i] 


TAN-ART 
SUEDE KID 


TAN-ART CO., INC. ¢ division of G. LEVOR & CO., INC. « Tanners since 1876 *« GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 





HOTTER THAN A 
FIVE ALARM FIRE 


WOMEN'S SLIPPERS 


King Bee 


MEN'S SLIPPERS 
AND SANDALS 


® 


CHILDREN'S SLIPPERS 


NEVER BEFORE HAS A SLIPPER 
LINE OPENED IN SUCH A BLAZE 
OF GLORY. YOUR RECEPTION 
OF THE NEW QUEEN BEE AND 
LITTLE BEE LINES CONVINCED US 
WE HAVE THE HOTTEST SLIPPER 
LINES IN THE COUNTRY 

IF YOU HAVEN'T SEEN THESE 
EXCITING SLIPPERS. DROP US 

A NOTE. OUR SALESMEN WILL 
BE HAPPY TO VISIT YOU 


HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE DRAWING AT THE RECENT NEW YORK SHOE SHOW: 
COLOR TV SET...FRANK A. REYNOLDS ¢ WEIBOLDT’S + CHICAGO 
PORTABLE TV SET... CARMINE IASELLO + OUTLET CO. « PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
TRANSISTOR RADIO... HENRY RUND * HOCHSCHILD KOHN CO. * BALTIMORE 
TRANSISTOR RADIO... DANIEL HAAS + LANE BRYANT + NEW YORK 


KINGS FOOTWEAR COMPANY °* 47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
FEATURING SUPER-SOFT, SUPER-LIGHT, BILTRITE NURON-CREPE SOLES. 
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THE ONE THING OUR YEARS HAVE TAUGHT US 








IS HOW NOT TO SHOW OUR AGE! 


Businesses are much like people. Some are old before their 


time; others never lose the bloom of youth! 


We admit proudly to being one of America’s oldest quality 
shoe manufacturers—but age alone has nothing to do with our 
being the /argest and Florsheim Shoes the finest in their grade! 


No! Leadership cannot lean on its laurels—and no yesterday 
was ever good enough to survive an uncertain tomorrow! 
In 1956, more Florsheim Shoes were made, bought, and 
worn than all other quality makes combined—and for only 


one good reason: they were better! 


And tomorrow’s Florsheim Shoes will be finer still; that’s 
our pledge going into °57. For we’re old enough to know 
what’s good in a fine shoe—and young enough to produce it! 
Because the one thing our years have taught us is how not 


to show our age! 


Vogl Yul 4, Gk 


PRESIOENT 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


A Division of International Shoe Company 
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NEOLITE SOLES 


perfect combination for 

















Perfect selling combination on 


MEN’S SHOES 


Shoes look better, walk better, wear 
better—and se// better—when the soles 
and heels are NEOLITE. Today’s new 
Crown NEOLITE Soles give long, eco- 
nomical wear plus lightness and flexi- 
bility that make them comfortable from 
the first step. They're damp-proof, too 


—help shoes keep their smart, trim 
lines far longer. And NEOLITE Heels are 


known everywhere as the premium of 


all heels . . . the finest heels made for 
men’s shoes. They’re comfortable, wear 
far longer and more evenly, give lasting 
satisfaction every time. 














Perfect selling 
CHILDREN’S 


New Crown NEOLITE Soles are the long- 
est-wearing soles ever made for chil- 
dren’s shoes—give twice the wear of 
ordinary soling materials. That means, 
for example, that on your strap cement 
shoes where you might use a 7 iron, you 
may now use a 5 or 6 iron Crown 





No matter what type or style of shoes you make— 
or sell—for men, for women or for children—there’s 
a NEOLITE Sole and Heel combination that makes 
them better-looking, better-wearing and therefore 
better-selling shoes! 

When you feature well-known Goodyear prod- 
ucts such as those shown above, you automatically 
give shoes an extra competitive advantage. It means 


Step on it! 





a lot to be able to say to customers, “These shoes 
have the very finest quality soles and heels—genuine 
NEOLITE made only by Goodyear!” 

It will pay you well to ask your Goodyear Repre- 
sentative for all the facts about the many Goodyear 
and NEOLITE products that can be used on your lines. 
Or, write to Goodyear, Shoe Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


NEOLITE so tes HEELS 


NEOLITE, AN ELASTOMER-RESIN BLEND. T M.—-THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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and HEELS 


every type 


of shoe! 





















































combination on 


SHOES 


NEOLITE Sole and still get longer wear, 
while improving lightness and flexibility 
and retaining the desired silhouette. 
Add to all this the long, even wear of 
NEOLITE JR. Heels for children’s shoes 
and you have a selling combination 
that can’t be equaled! 











Perfect selling combination on 


WOMEN’S SHOES 


No wonder new Crown NEOLITE Soles 
are featured on so many leading brands 
of high-style shoes today! They not 
only add smartness to the shoes to 
begin with, but help them retain their 
graceful lines far longer. These light- 
as-a-whisper soles are also available in 


fashion’s leading colors. And for to- 
day’s stiletto-type heels, nothing com- 
pares with Crown NEOLITE Toplifting— 
the longest-wearing ever made. It won’t 
spread, fray or shift—is the perfect top- 
lifting for the tiny heels on today’s 
finest and most graceful-looking shoes. 
































When they’ re paired-up™ 


they step-up sales! 


TOPLIFTING 
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MADE 
ONLY BY 


* 
NEOLITE 


“a 


GOOD/YEAR 








aa 





ongratulations 


from one shoe veteran 
to another 
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ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION 


Endicott, N. ¥.° St. Louis, Mo.* New York, W. Y. 
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the sensational new look 
of the 


“ah 


famous comfort and fit is just one of the reasons 
why today’s ENNA JETTICKS offer you everytHine 


that 2 VOLUME-GETTING, Top-PRoFiT line should have 


today’s MnNa Jettiebe 


The Shoes You love To Live In 
to retail at 
$ Q% $ 10 95 
and 
Some Styles $11.95 


DUNN AND McCARTHY, INC., Auburn, N.Y. 


THE FASHION LOOK CUSTOMERS WANT PLUS AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS FIT AND COMFORT 
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The Box that PROTECTS 
your full profit 


with FRANCHISED SELLING 
that delivers Volume too... 





x In all of juvenile footwear you'll find no greater opportunity than that offered by CHILD LIFE to 
the independent dealer. 


Here are children’s shoes that are priced in brackets most families can afford, 
to give you volume. 





Here are shoes that you can sell because they have important points of differ- 
ence that add to your reputation for value. 








Here are shoes that are quality made to back up your name and build repeat 
business. 


Here are shoes that are yours alone in your trading area, in effect your own 


private label, to give you prestige. 


In a phrase, here are shoes that take you away from the low profit margin of the dog-eat-dog lines, 
and set you up as a merchandiser — which is the basic reason why you’re in business for yourself. 
So, if this line of reasoning appeals to your good judgment — as it has to hundreds of other inde- 
pendents from coast-to-coast — a call or letter from you will receive a prompt reply. Of course if 
there’s a CHILD LIFE dealer near you now — it’s already too late to investigate. 


HERBST SHOE MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


New York Office — 557 Marbridge Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IS82-1957 






N Page 4 of the first issue in April 
1882, the Boor aNnp SHOE RECORDER set forth 
its promise: 


“First—To give a journal devoted to the 
trade; 


Second—To make it a paper for the retailer, 
as well as the manufacturer and jobber; 


Third—To give in a limited space all the 
news pertaining to the trade, and in 
such style and type as to make it an 
enjoyable journal; 













Fourth—To bring together the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer, so that their pro- 
ductions can be read and understood 
by all.” 






® During the intervening 75 years, we have 
strived to maintain that promise and creed. 















@ We have broadened our horizons and service 
to include every branch of the shoe, leather and 
allied products industry. 


@ Now, we celebrate our 75th anniversary and 
take this occasion to thank our hosts of friends— 
readers, subscribers, advertisers—for their loyal 
support over the years. 


@ We also congratulate the honor roll of firms 
that have made their imprint on the industry. 


@ To them and to all the younger ones—the more 
recent ones—we extend our greetings and good 
wishes and a renewal of the promise on which the 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER was founded. 


€ 


—1882 to 1957—ad infinitum, we hope. 


oe 


rat ke AT eg 


Publisher 


Boot anp SHoE Recorper 


June 15, 1957 




















































MAN ALIVE— 
You’re 75! 













But please accept an 
accolade 

From a growing Young ’Un 

of recent decade... 








Our Originals were born 
back in ’44 
Then Seniors... as kids 
clamored for more! 







Juniors, next... for more 
conservative babies 







And along came Parties to 
please little ladies! 





Last year, our Jills became 
quite the rage 






Classics for young ladies of 
every age. 









This year, as new factories 
continue to sprout 





It’s Lads and Grads we’re 
shouting about! 


















So... here’s luck to you 
Ol’ Boot ’n Shoe 
Best of wishes; so forth 
and so on— 
And...a special ad this 
year to grow on! 












America’s Finest Fitting Shoes 
For Children 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE COMPANY 
MONETT, MO. 














for the Wright profit 
sk the man 


David E. Keesey, Newswanger’s, York, Pennsylvania, 
says: ‘“The worth of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes is in 
~ the comfort and service the customer experiences in 
Que Wearing them. To my way of thinking, the four famous 
Wright features are the biggest selling points for 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. What better proof is 
there than our growing list of satisfied customers who 

buy Wright’s again and again.” 


H. L. Blease, Manager, Men’s Shoe Department, 
Muse’s, Atlanta, says: “For a number of years it has 
been my pleasure to sell Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 

HEE Beyond a doubt they are all that is claimed for them, 
—proven by consistent wearers and the ever-increasing 
demand for these shoes. Comfort, fit and quality make 
these the easiest shoes I know of to sell.” 


Bernard P. Hoekstra, Hoekstra’s, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, says: ‘‘I get a great deal of self-satisfaction 
in selling Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. Not only is the 

WHEE selling of a fine product satisfying, but also the friends 
you make doing it. When customers thank you for 
selling them a pair and show their thanks by returning 
for pair after pair, then selling is genuine pleasure.” 


O. D. Robbins, Seil’s Shoe Store, Walla Walla, 
Washington, says: “I like to sell Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes because as soon as you put a pair on a man’s feet 

eee walks out of the store with a smile on his face. That’s 
why you get so many repeat customers. Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes have a combination of built-in comfort 
features not found in any other shoes . . . the most 
satisfying line to sell.’’ 
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story... 
who fits them! 


North, South, East, West — experienced 
shoe fitters enjoy selling Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes because they can count on 
satisfying customers completely. They know 
they’ll see those customers again — the very 
next time they need shoes. They know those 
customers will tell friends about Wright 
comfort, and style. They know Wright quality 
will speak for itself. That’s the Wright profit 
story — a quality men’s shoe handled by 
salesmen who know fine shoes and how to fit 
them — a story of steadily increasing sales 
and solid profits. 

If your store has a staff of qualified 
fitters, write us today at Rockland. We’ll 
give you the whole Wright profit story 
the facts about a franchise, about the 106 
styles in stock for both men and boys, and 
about our exceptionally fast-in-stock service. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 


wright 


ahtfe piiebsey 


E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., Or dhoes Mass. 


Advertised in Time, The New Yorker, Sports Illustrated 
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Illustrated: Style 197 — A distinctive 
combination of smooth 
and Marina grain 
calfskin. In Black. 











1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 
2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 
3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 





DeLito Debs 


make a point 

in their wonderful 
mid-heel venture, 

Bimbo Metro... 

and another fashion point 


in their preference for 


JStubschmans af 


#3323 Ginger Beer, illustrated; 
also in #507 Flight Blue, 

#577 Black Coffee, 

+518 Cherry Red 


and other Hubschman colours. 


The pump from the talented 


hands of Samuels Shoe Company, 
St. Louis 6. 


E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA 23 - FASHION OFFICE: EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1 
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PLAYN-TOE 
always a favorite 
with youngsters, in 
white elk. 


. 
* a. 7 
*eneaee™ 


TRAMBLER...a 
CorecTred with fa- 
mous Thomas heel 
in Brown, Red or 
Blue and White. 


’ PREPARE NOW .. 


with EDWARDS 

We are ready to serve you 
NOW, with new styles, on- 
time delivery and promo- 
tion helps to make Back-to- 
School a bigger than ever 
selling season. Don’t wait. 
Plan Now to PROFIT with 
EDWARDS. 


SADIE .. . sophisti- 
cated, one strap 
shell in Red, Blue 
and Black suede or 
patent. 


” 


td SHOE FOR CHILDREN 


PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 


ROBBIN ... smart, 
casual moccasin toe 
treatment in smooth 
Black Leather. 






HITCH YOUR BOOT PROFITS TO 


Lone Stat 


Texas’ greatest, popular priced Cowboy Boots 


ca + Ys Sere 


aa ee We 
From Texas, The Lone Star State, where Quality Bootmaking has been 
a tradition for over 100 years, comes the greatest popular priced 
cowboy boot value offered the boot market today. 


Lone Star’s boot sense, know-how and modern production methods are 
combined to produce cowboy boots of quality, comfort and design to 
sell far below the price of competitive lines. 


It will pay you to investigate the opportunities of greater boot volume 
and profits by offering Lone Star Boots to your customers. 


Write today for catalog showing the entire Lone Star line in brilliant full 
color reproduction. 


Lone Star Boot Co... . Division of Ranger Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
. Office and Salesroom: 126 Glass St., Dallas, Texas, Factory: Terrell, Texas 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


m 


BOOT CO. - 





Top Repeaters 


ib STYLE 


Year after year John E. Lucey shoes 
are designed for the volume popular 
price field. Prompt in-stock service, 
fast turnover and generous markup 


build healthy, solid, repeat business. 











A Guide to Your Child’s 
Foot Growth | 








not on all shoes... 
just the best ones 


M AR K x = &. 





es 
= anew dimension in shoe retailing... 


= PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INCREASE YOUR SALES PER CHILD PER 
YEAR with Avon’s new foot-growth guide for children’s shoe 
sizes. It’s FREE to you from Avonite — the prime quality 
soles that rate best in every shoe wear test. It urges parents 
to check their children’s shoe sizes regularly with you. . . to re- 


place shoes that are outgrown long before Avonite Soles wear out. 


A TAKE-HOME CHART FOR YOUR CUS- 
TOMERS. This personal booklet, with the new Avon foot- 
growth chart printed inside, reminds your customers when to 
come into your store again for size checks. It has space for your 
store imprint and it’s available to you, in quantity, at no charge, 


through your shoe manufacturer. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! 
See AVONITE’S dramatic public service campaign in 
e GOOD HOUSEKEEPING e PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
@ LIFE MAGAZINE 


Make it your campaign, too! Tie in! Cash in! Build good 
business and good will! Order your selling aids now — 
FREE! 


@ Wall Chart — Laminated with easel back 
e@ Sample of Consumer Chart Booklet 
@ Reprints of National Ads as they appear 


Write to the: 


Manufacturer of HIGHEST QUALITY SOLES for 47 years 


eeeeeeeeeoeeeeoeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeuneeeeeee 


AVON soce company - Avon, Mass. 


SOLES 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new 
address at least 30 days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect. Address: 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Send old address with the new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post Office 
will not forward copies unless you provide 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 
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$4.00; in all other parts of the world, $15.00. 
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Only PHYLLIS in the popular-price field 


GIVES YOU A TRU-MOC THAT IS AS SOFT AND 
FLEXIBLE AS THIS HAND-LASTED TRU-MOC 


other 
lo styles 


‘ to 
retail retail 


a “$4 | 


| Compare PHYLLIS Tru-Mocs with any other moc types 
| at any price. PHYLLIS Tru-Mocs give you extra mark-up, 
| faster turn-over, bigger profits . . . and plus, plus Value! 
PHYLLIS pioneered the art of making genuine Tru-Mocs 

. . . gives you one of the best-made, regardless of price. 


| CHECK THESE 9 QUALITY POINTS: 


@ One Piece Upper Leather Folds Under to 
Form the Innersole . . . No Stiff Innersole 
No Counter, Soft Backs 
Extremely Soft, Flexible Glove Leathers 
Hand-Sewn Saddle 
Fully-Sewn Kicker 
No Tacks or Nails Used in Lasting .. . 
Littleway Lockstitched with Waxed Linen Thread 
Long-Wearing Supple, 9-Iron Outersoles 
Beautifully Finished Heels, Neolite Top-Lifts 
Dried on the Last by Infra-Red Equipment 


Pictured Left: #49%@@©O — Glove Leathers, Brown, 
Black, Red, Cream, AA 5-10, B 4-10. 
SB.015 Less Volume Discount 


THE Famous #1600 series 


= Less Volume Discount 


Known from Coast to Coast as America’s 
best TRU-MOC .. . in 414 to 5 ounce com- 
bination tanned leathers: Black, Brown, 
White, Cream, Red. Also in Black suede 
and Grey suede. 





i For catalog or salesman’s call, write: 
| PHYLLIS SHOE CO. irises actin 
© HY »(Manufacturers for Over Twenty-Five Years) 


CONGRATULATIONS TO “‘BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER” ON THEIR 75th ANNIVERSARY! 
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| E FUTURE IS HERE... 
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| NYGEN vinyl UPPERS 





now, unlimited styling with greater ‘mark on" 


New Nygen vinyl is the shoe material of the future. It offers the 
popular price shoe field unlimited possibilities. Here, at 

last, is an upper material that permits reproduction of 
textures and animal grains in authentic detail never 

before possible. Nygen fabricates perfectly. . . has 
stretchability and forming features of natural hides 

without losing grain detail during lasting. 

Every yard is uniform in pattern, color and size 

to eliminate waste. For complete details 

about this new low-cost material write: 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION . TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





GENERAL 


PLASTICS 


The Generali Tire 
& Rubber Company 
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bial billy 
DISTINCTIVE 
QUALIFICATIONS 


WEAR... Beyond Compare! 
BUFFALO BILLY'S are made of fine 
sturdy long wearing leather. Be- 
sides, are Goodyear Welts, finest 
construction known. 


COMFORT. .. in every detail! 
BUFFALO BILLY'S are made with 
Foam cushioned insoles, providing 
heretofore unknown FLEXIBILITY. 


APPEAL ... to every taste! 
BUFFALO BILLY'S are made on 
modern lasts, in modern new style 
trends. 


FIT. . . to perfection! BUFFALO 
BILLY'S are lasted with perfection. 
In complete ranges of sizes and 
widths, And in styles for dress... 
sports and play. 


¢ 


mY 








PROVIDE AMMUNITION FOR LARGEST 
VOLUME ¢ FASTEST TURN-OVER ° PROFITS! 


Atomic Powered with Selling Vigor—the result of 
35 YEARS SHOE-MAKING PROGRESS! 
RECOGNIZED — and featured, by the foremost shoe stores 
and large Department stores, from coast to coast— 


America's Greatest Shoe Value 


for BOYS e GIRLS 


INFANTS © CHILDREN © MISSES 


Style 2691 
Shiny Black Calf. One 
of 18 fastest selling 


Smort new calf. One 
of 16 fastest selling 
styles for GIRLS. 











to feature at 


4* to 5 a 


Bisflalo Billys 


... Gre so good they satisfy 95% 
of the buyers. And are budget 
priced to meet the big popular 
demand. 


ADVERTISED 
in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


... over 4,000,000 readers. 
Mothers who do the family 
shopping like them best. 


AWARDED the SEAL 
OF COMMENDATION 


. of Parents’ Magazine, 
assuring real quality. Ex- 
tremely long wear. And best 
value. The Seal is awarded 
after severest test by the U.S. 
Testing Bureau. 


Advance orders manufactured to specifications 
IN STOCK SHOES, for immediate Delivery! 


FOR ACTION! ... write... phone... or wire today to 


CHESAPEAKE SHOE MFG. CO. 


603 Dundalk Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 





Any time, any place . . . that’s the time 
glamour gets around and place for Viner! Flattering, fascinating 


companions .. . on the job or on the town. 


VINER BROS., INC. 
Bangor, Maine 


$6.95 to $8.95 


, ae 1 
its 


Bb we Bt ct we © 


Cer eee oe ee 


at better stores everywhere! 


This ad appears in the August issue of GLAMOUR, on the newsstands July 20th... another in a series of 
VINER full page color ads running all season long in GLAMOUR, CHIARM and MADEMOISELLE. 
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a 5 Most os Complete Line 
from the 
World's Largest Producer of 
Shoe Soling Materials 


AMERICAN BILTRITE 


RUBBER COMPANY 














SMART CONTINENTAL STYLING / 


on Ce: 


Smooth, lustrous, richly finished. . . 
Rueping’s TOMAHAWK leather is readily adaptable 
to the “Continental Look”’ in men’s fine footwear. 


It’s a top favorite in this smartly styled 













stitch-and-turn shoe, by Giovanni Martelli...a best 
seller everywhere! Write for samples 
of TOMAHAWK, tanned the Rueping way. 


In polished black ...and a complete range 


a of fashion-right colors. 
y 
—— ; 


“ 7 gill = ol j al = > 
ae ie = > SHOES: GIOVANNI MARTELLI 
- PP rs by Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass. 


_— : ~ Style No. 501 


LEATHER: Rueping's 
TOMAHAWK KIP 
No. 90 Black 


RUEPING | 
fire beedlet fot fime dlbip 


FOND DULAC, WISCONSIN, U. S.A 





FRED RUEPING LEATHER CO., 
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Headlines and Footnotes 


Government to Cut Service to Shoe Industry 





Advice Diminishes After July 1; Protests by Footwear Trade Credited 
With Halting Further Curtailment in Leather-Shoes Division Services 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Government 
advice to the footwear trade will con- 
tinue to be available after July 1, but 
on a reduced scale. 

The congressional budget - cutting 
fever is having the effect of reducing 
by about one-third all of the U. S. 
Commerce Department’s aid-to-indus- 
try offices, including the Leather, Shoes 
and Allied Products Division in the 
Business and Defense Service Admin- 
istration. 

The reduction funds applies for the 
new fiscal year, which starts July 1. 

The Leather, Shoes and Allied Prod- 
ucts Division, operating under the di- 
rection of J. G. Schnitzer, is reduced 
in size from six to four persons, in- 
cluding Mr. Schnitzer. The reduction 
was accomplished by abolishing one 
position which had been vacant, and 
by the discharge of an expert, Edward 
Lobaugh, on hides and skins. 

Some other aid-to-industry offices in 
the BDSA suffered much greater cuts 


than the average 33 per cent cut sus- 
tained by the leather division. Top- 
drawer officials in the Commerce De- 
partment employed reaction from every 
industry and trade in determining 
where to cut. 

Fact that the Leather, Shoes and 
Allied Products Division was not cut 
further is directly attributed to the 
volume of protests registered by the 
footwear trade, by the industry, and 
by the trade press. Editorial matter 
presented in the BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, such as “false economy,” May 
15, 1957, page 33, is rated by top Com- 
merce Department officials as particu- 
larly effective in helping to turn the 
tide in favor of only the minimum re- 
duction. 

In some other aid-to-industry offices, 
where there were few or no protests 
from the trade, the reductions in staff 
were much greater than the average 
one-third reduction which was applied 
to offices where protests were strong. 





Labor Board Rules Against 
Union at Endicott Tannery 


Enpicott, N. Y.—In a long-awaited 
decision, the National Labor Relations 
Board denied the request of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America for a bar- 
gaining election among 1,600 Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation tannery employes 
here. 

The board upheld 3-2 the company’s 
argument that its operations are com- 
pletely integrated, making the appro- 
priate bargaining unit all 15,000 pro- 
duction employes. 

The two dissenting members of the 
board held that the company’s testi- 
mony was evasive and that its opera- 
tions constitute an independent unit. 

A hearing was held in Binghamton 
last summer on the union’s petition 
for an election. In April the NLRB 
reported that “the end to this long and 
difficult case is in sight.” Contributing 
to the delay was “unusual tardiness by 
the court reporter in transcribing the 
record ... and the abnormally long 
record consisting of 2,040 pages and 
extensive briefs and supplemental mo- 
tions involving difficult issues.” 

Frank A. Johnson, company presi- 
dent, said, “This decision of the NLRB 
refusing to split off our leather proc- 
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Lee Mayer Joins the Staff 
Of Plymouth Shoe Company 


Lee Mayer, an experienced shoe sales- 
man, has joined the staff of the Plymouth 
Shoe Company, Middleboro, Mass. He 
covers. metropolitan New York, West- 
chester County and Long Island. 





essing workers as a separate unit is 
the fourth time the board has held 
that Endicott-Johnson should not be 
split up into small parts.” 

The union denounced the board’s 
decision as “an outrageous blow at the 
labor movement” and announced that 
it will immediately seek a reversal of 
the ruling. 


Saunders Named President 
Of Sommer & Kaufmann 


NASHVILLE—Clovis Saunders, owner 
and operator of Saunders & Company, 
operating leased departments in the 
Woolf Brothers stores in Kansas City, 
Mo., and in Memphis, Tenn. was named 
president and general manager of Som- 
mer & Kaufmann, San Francisco, ef- 
fective July 1. 

The announcement was made by Ben 
H. Willingham, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation, of which Som- 
mer & Kaufmann is a subsidiary. 

Sommer & Kaufmann is San Fran- 
cisco’s largest and oldest shoe store, 
with several retail operations in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

Mr. Willingham emphasized that Mr. 
Saunders will continue as owner and 
operator of Saunders & Company and 
will continue his active supervision in 
the Woolf Brothers departments in 
both Kansas City and Memphis. 

Mr. Saunders will move to San Fran- 
cisco to take over his new duties. He 
succeeds Herbert L. Sommer, who re- 
signed a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Saunders is a vice-president and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the National Retailers Association, a 
director of the National Shoe Fair Com- 
mittee, a trustee of the National Shoe 
Institute, and a member of the style 
committee of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers and Manufacturers Associations. 

He began his career in the shoe busi- 
ness 35 years ago. He has been with the 
Woolf Brothers in Kansas City for 19 
years. He was a buyer for the Innes 
Department Store in Wichita from 1932 
to 1938, and is also a native of Wichita. 


President of NSTA Becomes 
Head of Joint Staff Group 


New YorK—Ted Hinds, president of 
the National Shoe Traveler’s Associa- 
tion, has assumed the presidency of 
the Bureau of Salesmen’s National As- 
sociations. He succeeds William Buckley 
of Los Angeles, president of the National 
Association of Men’s Apparel Clubs. 

The office rotates between these two 
groups and the National Association 
of Women’s and Children’s Apparel 
Salesmen. The bureau serves as a 
joint staff for the three organizations 
in the legislative and public relations 
fields. 

Under the shift in officers, E. J. 
Trench of St. Paul, secretary of NSTA, 
becomes vice-president of the bureau. 
He replaces Alfred Feinberg of Cleve- 
land, past president of NAMAC. 














Huge Shoe Industry Advertising Drive Set 





Campaign to be Launched in Pre-Easter with Plus-Million-Dollar 
Schedule in Look Magazine; NSI Sees Entire Industry Participating 


NEW YorK—The biggest single in- 
dustry-wide promotion in magazine his- 
tory —a million dollar- plus program 
to introduce the “American Family 
Shoe Wardrobe” —has been jointly 
launched by the National Shoe Institute 
and Look magazine. 

Scheduled to break three full sell- 
ing-weeks before Easter, 1958, the pro- 
motion will be keyed by a multi-page 
advertising section in Look and backed 
by the most extensive and coordinated 
udvertising-merchandising program 
ever launched by any industry, it was 
disclosed by National Shoe Institute. 

“The advertising section in Look 
alone may exceed a million and a quar- 
ter dollars,” said Elizabeth M. Manning, 
president of the Manning Public Rela- 
tions firm directing the institute’s pro- 
gram. “It will be a ‘Who’s Who’ of 
the 300-year-old American shoe indus- 
try. Backing this advertising drive will 
be a half-dozen promotional devices 
that will cover the newspapers, radio, 
television and magazine fields. This is 
the first shot to be fired in a campaign 
by perhaps the oldest of all American 
industries that is designed to sell more 
shoes. We’re in competition with a 
‘iozen other industries for the identical 
consumer dollar, and we don’t intend 
to be short-changed.” 

Endorsing the entire promotion are 
the National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, the National Association of 
Shoe Chain Stores, and the New En- 
gland Shoe & Leather Association. 

Representing all major segments of 
the shoe industry, the four associations 
are the equally-sharing sponsors that 
comprise the National Shoe Institute. 

Key phases of the American Family 
Shoe Wardrobe promotion, announced 
in a special booklet mailed industry- 
wide, also include special merchandising 
kits and aids, including window dis- 
plays, counter displays, advertising 
mats, suggested television spots, book- 
lets for customers and the like, dis- 
tributed without charge to some 20,000 
retail stores in the United States; na- 
tional promotional helps in all media 
——newspapers, magazines and trade 
publications, contests and local retail 
advertising programs and meetings 
with key manufacturers and shoe chain 
groups. Bellwether companies in the 
industry have indicated their intention 
to participate actively in the promotion. 

These already include Brown Shoe 
Company, General Shoe Corporation, 
International Shoe Company, Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation and the U. S. 
Shoe Corporation. 

The Look advertising section will 
cover every segment of the shoe indus- 
try and every price range. Special 
plans are in the process of development 
that will make it possible for every 
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company that has any connection with 
the shoe industry to participate in this 
single drive. Advertisements will range 
irom several pages down to a quarter- 
page. 

“This is the first big advertising ef- 
fort ever launched on an industry-wide 
basis,” Mrs. Manning said. “Shoes will 
be under a floodlight that the consumer 
will be unable ari unwilling to ignore. 
It will not be a group of individual 
voices but a chorus amplified through 
a loudspeaker. 

“The shoe industry is going into this 
program with its dollars, confident that 
the investment will not only be profit- 
able, but sound.” 

The institute reported TV stations 
have expressed practically unanimous 
interest regarding plans for national 
television promotion and that the first 
script will soon be ready. 

NSI also reported that a recent issue 
of Family Weekly, a supplement dis- 
tributed with 162 newspapers through- 
out the country, carried a wardrobe 
story in which shoes were an integral 
part. NSI said the story helped estab- 
lish it as an information source. 

A detailed NSI program for 1957 is 
being mailed to sponsoring associations. 

In a report to the NSI board of di- 
rectors, the Manning Public Relations 
Firm said NSI material had a total 
circulation of 23,730,990. It said this 
figure was based on clippings already 
received. These stories were in the form 
of direct releases or from Advance 
Shoe News, a printed clip sheet. 





Shoe Group Cites Truman 
As ‘Walkingest President’ 





His arms full of shoes, former president 
Harry Truman smiles broadly after he 
was given the footwear by the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union at the group's In- 
dustry Show in Kansas City. Note the 
pair of spiked track shoes on top of 
the pile. Mr. Truman was cited as 
“America's Walkingest President." Man 
at rear is Tom Evans, a long-time friend. 


Edison Opens 197th Baker’s 
In Valley Stream, L. I., Center 


St. Louris —Edison Brothers Stores, 
Inc., opened a new Baker’s in Gimbel’s 
Green Acres shopping center, Valley 
Stream, L. I., recently This is the firm’s 
second of four stores projected into this 
trading area, and the 197th Baker’s 
QualiCraft outlet. 

The new Baker’s fronts on the main 
mall diagonally across from Gimbel’s. 
The facade of the new store permits a 
view into the interior, with part of the 
exterior masonary extending from the 
mall into the store proper. The archi- 
tecture combines wide use of glass with 
wood and stone. 

Muted colors are used in the interior 
decoration. The dropped two level ceil- 
ing is painted in two tones, the upper 
ceiling in pink, the lower one in pale 
flamingo. Interior walls are panelled in 
wood or faced in grass cloth. 

Sam Gerber, for many years manager 
with the firm in the eastern area, has 
been appointed to the management of 
the new store. 

The first of the firm’s Long Island 
stores was opened last year in the 
Roosevelt Field Center in Garden City. 
Other Baker’s stores scheduled to open 
in the area and now under construction 
are located in Manhasset, L. I., and Ber- 
gen Mall, Paramus, N. J. 

The firm also announced the opening 
of two more QualiCraft stores, one in 
California, one in Indiana. 

The California store is a Leed’s, lo- 
cated in the Broadway-Orange County 
Shopping Center in Anaheim. It is the 
firms first store in that city. Ed Brown, 
for many years manager for Edison 
Brothers in the Coast area has been 
appointed manager. Regional manager 
is Tom Moore. 

The Indianapolis store, a Baker’s, is 
the company’s second Baker’s in that 
city. The location of the new store is 
the Eastgate Shopping Center. Earl 
Bennett, formerly assistant manager, 
was promoted to its management, ac- 
cording to Bert Oglesby, regional man- 
ager of this midwestern Edison terri- 
tory. 

Suburban type architecture has been 
used for both stores, with wood, stone 
and open panels of glass combining to 
permit clear views into the stores’ in- 
teriors. 


National Fair Publicizers 


New YorK—The New York public 
relations firm of Robert L. Bliss & 
Company has been retained to promote 
the National Shoe Fair, it was an- 
nounced at a Hotel Pierre meeting of 
21 leaders in the shoe industry here. 

The announcement was made by 
George Hess, chairman of the Fair com- 
mittee and head of the Hess Shoe Com- 
pany, Baltimore. The meeting was 
termed the largest pre-convention gath- 
ering of a National Shoe Fair com- 
mittee. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Above, William E. Doyle, Sr., right, pr 


BosToON—An “old RECORDER” contest, 
conducted by BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
in commemoration of its 75th anniver- 
sary, turned up first and second-place 
winners in the persons of William E. 
Doyle, Sr., president of the Doyle Shoe 


esident of the Doyle 
Shoe Company, receives first prize money in the “old 
RECORDER" contest from Gordon Scott, of the RECORDER's 


Boston staff. Right photo shows Jerome M. Schiakman, ad- 
vertising manager of the American Biltrite Rubber Com- 
pany, left, receiving a check for $75 from Gordon Scott, 


Jr., of the RECORDER staff. 


Company, Inc., of Brockton, Mass., and 
Jerome M. Schlakman, advertising di- 
rector of the American Biltrite Rubber 
Company, of Chelsea, Mass. 

Mr. Doyle and Mr. Schlakman sent 
photostats as proof that they had the 


magazines. Mr. Doyle’s copy was dated 
December 28, 1887, and Mr. Schlak- 
man’s, June 17, 1891. The first actual 
issue of the RECORDER appeared in 1882. 

The contest carried a first prize of 
$100 and a second prize of $75. 





Wider Area Represented at Chicago Fall Shoe Market 


CHICAGO—The Fall Shoe Market held 
by the Midwest Shoe Travelers in mid- 
May was credited as one of the best 
attended and most active shows on 
record. Although buying was cautious 
and restrained it was about normal. 

Increased attendance and representa- 
tion from a wider geographic area were 
chief accomplishments of this show. 
Registration offered evidence that all 
types of buyers were represented. This 
included buyers for chain stores, the 
better department stores, mail order 
houses, fashion shoe stores, and good 
outlying general and family stores. 
Buyers came from Iowa, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, and all parts of Illinois. 

A number of extra activities were of- 
fered retailers for this show. William 
Rossi, field editor of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER, was the featured speaker at 
a Tuesday night dinner. A hospitality 
room provided coffee and sweet rolls 
on Sunday morning. Prizes were avail- 
able for those retailers who registered. 

Most active buying was recorded by 
the women’s high style and fashion 
lines. This was stimulated chiefly by 
interest in the tapered toes. Buyers in 
all categories are convinced that they 
must have some representation in this 
fashion trend. Therefore, pointed toes 
were in every order. 

This was also a good writing show 
for major slipper lines. This is tradi- 
tionally the show where the bulk of 
fall orders are placed. Activity was 
normal in this regard. Casual lines 
were also about normal in their place- 
ment, although there was _ probably 
more caution expressed here than any- 
where. Buyers seemed to feel that they 
had to get their high style commitments 
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covered, but that they could hold off 
a bit on the traditional and conserva- 
tive types. 

Most children’s shoe lines reported 
excellent business. Popular price lines 
in the $4.95 to $5.95 range were espe- 
cially active. For the misses’ group the 
Ivy league saddles, swivel straps, and 
covered heels in dress pumps, about 
dominated the picture. 

Black has become pretty much the 
story, and the only story in the boys 
and young men’s division. Shoes with 
shoe lock or other novelty closures and 
the three-eyelet tie are tops in the 12% 
to 3 run. 

Black has also about taken over in 
the women’s sport shoe field. The bub- 
ble saddle and variations with the Ivy 
league strap are now outselling the 
traditional saddle. There is also in- 
terest in a white buck saddle, pointed 
toe versions, and in the welt bicycle 
bal. 


NESLA’s Drive for Higher 
Contract Prices Succeeds 


Boston—“The New England Shoe 
and Leather Association has been ad- 
vised by Sen. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts that its recommendation 
for higher contract prices to small 
business has been approved by the De- 
partment of Defense. This favorable 
decision crowns with success four years 
of persistent efforts by this association 
to secure this change in military pol- 
icy,” it was announced by Maxwell 
Field, executive vice-president. 

“Under the present military procure- 
ment program, a fixed portion of each 


procurement is set aside for negotiation 
with eligible small business firms at 
prices equal to the weighted average 
of prices paid on the formally-adver- 
tised contracts under a specific invita- 
tion. It should be noted that the 
‘weighted average price’ formula also 
resulted from successful efforts of our 
association back in 1953 in raising 
contract prices to this leve! from the 
lowest award price, which was origin- 
ally approved for small business 
awards,” it was pointed out by Mr. 
Field. 

He said the effective date of this new 
ruling must await implementation by 
amendments to current military pro 
curement regulations and manuals. 





Sylvia Davidson to Promote 
Burg Shoe Fashion Fabrics 


Sylvia Davidson, newly-appointed stylist 

for the A. S. Burg Company, will de- 

velop and promote shoe fashion fabrics. 

She was formerly associated with J. 
Einstein, Inc. 
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Buying for Fall Was Good 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH.—Most exhibi- 
tors thought buying good at the Shoe 
Fair held here at the Pantlind Hotel 
under auspices of the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club. 

Attendance is never heavy, but con- 
sistent at this semi-annual show. New 
styles which are high-styled gave an 
impetus to buying to fill stocks. 

Deliveries were pegged as normal 
with perhaps a pinch being felt in sum- 
mer shoes for re-order. Majority of 
buying, however, was for fall. 

Grand Rapids is a conservative cen- 
ter and there was some feeling that the 
absolutely new look in women’s foot- 
wear might not have immediate ac- 
ceptance, but there was interest in 
needle and tapered toes. 

Black led for women, with suede, 
plain calf and broadtail predominant. 
Brown and various shades of brown, 
such as vicuna follow. There was some 
action in gray, and red showed a notice- 
able increase. As for trimming, bows 
were everywhere and sold separately 
besides for stock. Closed toe pumps 
lead the dress parade. 

Casual closed continued to dominate 
with a notable increase in the open 
hi-wedge heel. For teenagers, the Ivy 
League fad shoe outsold other types. 

In the men’s showing, fall buying 
exceeded expectations. Black continued 
to lead and soft grains continued pop- 
ular. As might be expected, as cordovan 
becomes scarce, it becomes more 
wanted. 

In smaller communities the wing-tip 





at Grand Rapids Shoe Fair 


shoe was gaining in popularity. The 
foreign shoe, soft and comfortable, 
hand-sewn with molded sole, is slightly 
hi-styled for some dealers here. Semi- 
chukka serving from casual to the 
dressy type, rated high for fall buying. 

Among the younger set, college age 
and up, suede showed a strong upswing 
in blue and black shulocks. Black pre- 
dominates 80 per cent in young men’s 
shoes for fall. The ratio is not as high 
in the higher priced lines for older men. 
Ripple soles in casual shoes were good. 

In children’s footwear, the school 
shoe and winter boots were selling 
well. The Ivy League saddle with the 
buckle in the back with new tapered 
toes proved most popular. Penny loafers 
are still good and pig grain leathers 
were popular. Interest was also shown 
in white buck. 

Black patent is still selling well in 
pumps and the swivel strap is in de- 
mand in both patent and leather shoes. 

In snow boots the snap turn over 
cuff rated highest. A pull-on insulated 
boot was also introduced, but did not 
prove as popular as the other. 

Although the Grand Rapids Shoe 
Fair is not large, it is successful and 
serves not only the Grand Rapids area, 
but communities in a 100-mile radius. 

The committee responsible for ar- 
ranging the shoe fair was composed 
of E. G. Harryman, Red Ball Jets, 
Mishawaka, Ind., chairman; Carl E. 
Verberg, Leverenz Shoe Company, 
Sheboygan, Wis., and Fred G. Nord- 
strom, Poll-Parrot Shoes, St. Louis. 





Daniel G. Pedott Appointed 
By Roberts, Johnson & Rand 


St. Lours—Daniel G. Pedott has been 
appointed men’s and boys’ sales repre- 
sentative for the Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand division of International Shoe 
Company in Chicago and Indiana. 

The appointment was announced by 
Percy Wendt, Northern division sales 
manager. Mr. Pedott succeeds H. G. 
Wright who resigned. 





DANIEL G. PEDOTT 


Mr. Pedott, who will carry Rand, 
Randcraft, Star Brand, Hy-Test and Of- 
ficial Boy Scout shoes in his new terri- 
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tory, will make his headquarters in 
Room 806 at 173 West Madison Avenue 
in Chicago. Prior to his new appoint- 
ment, he covered the New York area 
for Kings’ Footwear. He was previosly 
associated with O’Conner and Goldberg, 
managing a retail shoe store in Chicago. 





Blue Bonnet Names Hancock 
To Cover Michigan Territory 





Robert Hancock has been named fo the 
sales staff of the Blue Bonnet Shoe Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass., manufacturers of 
juvenile shoes. He will cover Michigan, 
the territory formerly traveled by 
William Luxenberg, who has resigned. 


PPSSA To Also Use 
Trade Show Building 


NEw YorkK—The Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America will expand its facil- 
ities for the December, 1957, event by 
including the New York Trade Show 
Building as an official location for ex- 
hibits, it was announced by Edward 
Atkins and Maxwell Field, PPSSA co- 
managers. 

The New York Trade Show Building, 
located at 35th Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue, is diagonally opposite Hotel New 
Yorker and convenient to Hotel Shera- 
ton-McAlpin, both of which hotels con- 
tinue to be official PPSSA quarters. 
The next PPSSA will be held December 
1-5, 1957. 

A large proportion of the nearly 
200 available display rooms in the 
Trade Show Building were tentatively 
requested by PPSSA exhibitors during 
the week of the last PPSSA when an 
inspection period was arranged at the 
building. 

Official application blanks will be 
sent all PPSSA exhibitors before mid- 
July, two months earlier than normal. 
Space in the Trade Show Building will 
be assigned from responses to the of- 
ficial application blanks in accordance 
with the PPSSA policy of observing 
a strict first-come, first-served, basis. 
If more than one exhibitor requests the 
same space, PPSSA will attempt to 
give priority to exhibitors who signed 
request forms during the week of May 
5, or thereafter, said Mr. Atkins and 
Mr. Field. 

The show management declared 
that it will try to assign exhibits of 
products in the same general categories 
to the same floors in the new building. 

A memorandum to all PPSSA ex- 
hibitors has just been mailed, advising 
them of the official decision to house the 
show in the New York Trade Building 
in addition to the New Yorker and 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels. 

Another shoe industry event which 
will henceforth use the facilities of the 
New York Trade Show Building is the 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhib‘t 
scheduled there August 3-6. 

According to Clarence R. Heyde, show 
director, the move came as the result 
of almost unanimous support by those 
who produce the many component parts 
other than upper leather, as well as 
services. 





Demand Up for New Leather 


Peapopy, Mass.—The Patent 
Leather division of A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company has cancelled a pre- 
viously announced vacation shutdown 
originally scheduled for the first two 
weeks in July. Reason, says a company 
announcement, is the heavy demand 
for Black Onyx, a new patent leather, 
which is forcing the company to con- 
tinue to operate that division at full 
capacity. 
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U. S. Shoe Acquires Selby Arch Preserver 





All Former Stumbling Blocks Are Removed by Agreement With Selby 
International Governing Name, Patents and Samples for Use Abroad 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—The Selby Shoe 
Company as a producer of fine footwear 
for women for 77 years, has disappear- 
ed from the scene. Negotiations have 
been closed for sale of the famed Arch 
Freserver line to United States Shoe 
Corporation of Cincinnati. Papers were 
signed also formally transferring real 
estate to the Williams Manufacturing 
Company, makers here of lower-priced 
lines of footwear for women. Thus 
wound up the liquidation of Selby and 
Rockwood & Company. 

Morrie Chaitlen, president, and Al 
Markoff, vice-president, of Rockwood, 
nave returned to Chicago. The only 
work remaining is the shipment of some 
machinery under direction of several 
former Selby executives who were em- 
ployed by Rockwood. 

Valiant efforts were made by the 
chamber of commerce and others to 
keep Arch Preserver production here 
to give employment to about 800 of 
the 1,500 once employed by Selby and 
Rockwood. 

Julian & Kokenge, of Columbus, an- 
nounced its purchase of the Arch Pre- 
server line, but the deal collapsed when 
no agreement could be reached with 
Roger A. Selby for use of the name, 
Selby. Mr. Selby bought the name with 
patents when he formed Selby Interna- 
tional, Inc., and bovght the foreign 
business from Rockwood. 


Agree with Mr. Selby 


U. S. Shoe Corporation officials 
worked out an agreement with Mr. 
Selby after coming to terms with Rock- 
wood. U. S. Shoe will supply Selby 
International with patterns and sam- 
ples for use in the foreign business on 
a cost plus basis. 

Joseph Stern, chairman of the board; 
A. B. Cohen, president; and Nathan 
Stix, executive vice-president of U. S. 
Shoe, were here to close the deal with 
Rockwood and Roger Selby. 

Mr. Stern said, “We cannot produce 
shoes in Portsmouth because the fa- 
cilities no longer exist here. Machinery 
has been sold and the factory space 
used by Arch Preserver could not be 
put in condition for production.” 

Mr. Stix said the firm does not con- 
template making Arch Preserver in any 
of the firm’s existing plants, but some 
machinery, lasts, leather, and patterns 
are being shipped to the Norwood, O., 
plant. U. S. Shoe also operates plants 
in Ripley, Greenfield and Chillicothe, O., 
and Augusta and Vanceburg, Ky. 

Roger Selby said, in confirmation, “I 
am delighted that the United States 
Shoe Corporation will be manufactur- 
ing Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, as the 
proven record of this company assures 
me that the high standards of Selby 
Arch Preservers will be maintained, 
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and with the ingenuity which the 
United States Shoe Corporation has 
always shown, sales will pyramid as 
soon as adequate production facilities 
become available.” 

Officials of the United States Shoe 
Corporation said that Arch Preserver 
shoes will soon be aggressively adver- 
tised, styled, and merchandised to bring 
maximum results to all those having 
the Selby Arch Preserver franchise. 
Selby Shoe Company top personnel in 
manufacturing, styling, and sales will 
join with the United States Shoe Cor- 
poration. Headquarters for this line 
will be Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, 
Division of the United States Shoe Cor- 
poration, 1658 Herald Avenue, Cincin- 
nati 7. 


To Emphasize Selby Prestige 


The present offices at 3120 Empire 
State Building will be New York City 
headquarters for Selby Arch Preserver 
Shoes and Selby International, Inc. 

The company plans to enhance the 
prestige of Selby Arch Preservers. De- 
velopment of an adequate in-stock pro- 
gram to eventuallly bring maximum 
results for the franchise holders is 
planned. There will, of necessity, be 
delays for the eariy fall season, and the 
company realizes there will not be 
nearly enough Arch Preservers to meet 
even the normal demand. It is contem- 
plated prices on Arch Preservers will 
be maintained somewhere within the 
present price range. 

E. W. McCain, former sales manager 
for the A-P line for Selby and Rock- 
wood, will continue in the same capacity 
with U. S. Shoe. He said he has em- 
ployed five former A-P salesmen. Jesse 
Rector, Selby plant superintendent; 
Robert Burton, credit manager for 
Selby, and three key women personnel 
for Selby, Mrs. Louise Scurlock, former 
paymaster; Mrs. Harriet Hosey, sec 
retary and assistant to Mr. McCain: 
and Mrs. Dorothy Stemshorn, in charge 
of shoe ticketing, have gone with U. S. 
Shoe. 

Drew, Inc., of Lancaster, O., bought 
the Ground Gripper and Cantilever 
lines. Sandler of Boston took Easy 
Goer, Styl-Eez and Trupoise lines and 
the Junior Arch Preserver went to J. 
Edwards Company of Philadelphia. 

Styl-Eez will be made by a new firm, 
Styl-Eez Shoe Company, at Auburn, 
Me. This deal included 12,000 pairs of 
finished inventory. Easy Goers will be 
made at Needham by the Styl-Eez Easy 
Goers division of Travelmaster Shoe- 
makers, Inc., a wholly-owned Sandler 
subsidiary. Styl-Eez manufacture will 
be in connection with Gardiner Shoe 
Company, Inc., in association with 
Sandler. 





U. S. Backs Capezio Petition 
To Cancel Like Trade Mark 


New YorRK—In an opinion handed 
down by the United States Patent Of- 
fice, S. Capezio, Inc., makers of profes- 
sional dance and ballet shoes since 1887 
and of women’s fashion shoes since 
1936, and owners of the trade marks 
“Capezio” and “Capezios” and of U. S. 
Registrations of these trade marks, 
won a decision on its petition for the 
cancellation of the trade mark “Pom- 
pizio,” registered by Benjamin Wars- 
hauer and used by Ben Warshauer & 
Sons of California on similar shoes. 

In his ruling, the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences for the United States Patent 
Office held that “the contemporaneous 
use of the labels and (the aforesaid) 
trade marks for identical goods would 
be quite likely to cause confusion in 
trade.” 

He accordingly held that S. Capezio 
Inc.’s petition in the cancellation pro- 
ceedings is sustained and recommended 
that the registration for the trade 
mark “Pompizio” held by Mr. Wars- 
hauer be cancelled. 


Mears Heel Elects Two V-Ps 


Boston — Two new vice-presidents 
have been elected by the directors of 
the Fred W. Mears Heel Company, an 
affiliate of United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration. They are Edgar E. Joiner, 
who will make his headquarters in 
Lawrence, Mass., and William H. 
Pegan, with headquarters in St. Louis. 
Mr. Joiner has been elected also as a 
director of Dominion Wood Heel Cor- 
poration, succeeding W. B. Allen. 

Mr. Joiner joined United in 1941. 
Seven years later he became associated 
with Mears. Mr. Pegan has been con- 
nected with Mears’ western operations 
since 1929. Both men are directors of 
the Mears company. 








James T. Gormley Receives 
210’s Kenyon Holly Award 


oe 






James T. Gormley, president of Day- 
Gormley Leather Company, Boston, who 
received the T. Kenyon Holly Award for 
service to the shoe industry by the 210 
Associates. The award was made during 
210's annual banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Mr. Gormley is winner No. 9. 
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Michael J. Twohig Retires 
At Plymouth Shoe Company 


MIDDLEBORO, MAss. — Michael J. 
Twohig, who for the last 16 years has 
been associated with the Plymouth Shoe 
Company and Leonard & Barrows Shoe 
Company, here, has retired as comp- 
troller and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Twohig has been actively en- 
gaged in the shoe industry since 1909 
when he joined the T. D. Barry Shoe 
Company which, at that time, operated 
three shoe factories in Brockton. He 
was with Barry for 17 years, at various 
times holding the positions of credit 
manager, office manager and advertis- 
ing manager. Later he served as con- 
sultant to several shoe manufacturers, 
when he traveled widely checking the 
financial responsibilities and sales po- 
tentials of retail accounts. 

Following the announcement of his 
retirement, Mr. Twohig was given 
presents by the foremen’s association, 
hy office associates and by members of 
the management. 

He and his wife live at 82 Manomet 
Street, Brockton. 


Tanners’ Council Asks U. S. 


To Protect Against ‘Larceny’ 


New YorkK—The Tanners’ Council 
of America charged the United States 
was permitting dumping and the sub- 
sidizing of shipments of leather here 
by foreign countries by not enforcing 
fair reciprocal foreign trade. 

In Council News, which it circulates 
among members, the council asserted, 
“If other countries continue to evade 
and avoid their legal and moral obliga- 
tion toward fair and reciprocal foreign 
trade, then the U. S. Government must 
move quickly to protect its own citizens 
against larceny.” 

It said one of the steps employed in 
the “foreign formula” was to foster a 
feeling of shame and guilt here after 
complaints by other countries about 
U. S. tariff restrictions. 


Brown Shoe Company Film 
To Be Shown to Retailers 


Sr. Lours—A dramatic cinemascope 
slide film presentation entitled “Creat- 
ing Customers” is currently being pre- 
sented by Brown Shoe Company, in 
conjunction with Life magazine, to a 
large number of Brown Shoe Company 
retailers and prospects. 

The presentation covers the new con- 
sumer advertising program for the firm 
to be carried in 52 colored pages in 
Life starting in August. The new ad- 
vertising program is described as one 
of the biggest and most powerful con- 
sumer advertising programs in the 
shoe, apparel or soft goods field. 

More than 100 retailers attended the 
St. Louis showing, which was the first 
in a series to be held in 21 major cities 
throughout the country. Following the 
St. Louis showing, the presentation was 
to be given in Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta and 
Dallas. 

The film is scheduled for showing in 
Los Angeles on Tuesday, June 18, at 
the Ambassador Hotel; San Francisco 
on Wednesday, June 19, at the Shera- 
ton Palace Hotel; Portland on Thurs- 
day, June 20, at the Multnomah Hotel; 
Seattle on Monday, June 24, at the 
Olympic Hotel; Denver on Tuesday, 
June 25, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel; 
and Kansas City on Thursday, June 27, 
at the Continental! Hotel. The presenta- 
tion is also scheduled for Buffalo at 
the Sheraton Hotel at a date not yet 
determined. 


International Names Si Bland 


St. Louts—Si Bland has been ap- 
pointed director in charge of the In- 
ternational Shoe Company’s general 
line branches, it was announced by 
Henry H. Rand, president. The 
branches consist of the Roberts, John- 
son & Rand, Friedman-Shelby and 
Peters divisions. The post is a new one. 





Paris-Styled Heels Are Severely Different 


Mary Bailey, Seattle model, looks over four “styles from Paris" during the shoe 
fair sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Shoe Travelers in Seattle. The shoes are 
manufactured by Middletown Footwear of Middletown, N. Y. 


U. S. to Aid Far East 
Improve Shoe Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Officials of Far 
Eastern governments are to learn from 
experts in late June how to develop 
their leather and footwear industries. 

J. G. Schnitzer, the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s top leather and shoe expert, will 
represent the U. S. Government at a 
meeting in Madras, India, June 17-24, 
of Far Eastern nations seeking to de- 
velop their leather trades. Mr. Schnit- 
zer is prepared to tell the Far Eastern 
delegates how the United States foot- 
wear industry is able to produce and 
sell quality products at low unit costs. 

Mr. Schnitzer is director of the 
Leather, Shoes and Allied Products 
Divisions, Business and Defense Ser- 
vices Administration, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The leather meeting is one of a series 
being held in Far Eastern Countries 
under the auspices of the economic 
commission of Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), a unit of the United Na- 
tions. ECAFE’s purpose is to increase 
the national incomes in Far Eastern 
countries and to bring industrial de- 
velopment to the areas. 

Previously, ECAFE has been con- 
cerned with the devolopment of the 
ceramics trades in Far Eastern coun- 
tries. Now, the foremost project is 
leather, hides, skins and shoes. Most 
Far Eastern countries have surpluses 
of hides but only a small precentage 
of the population wears leather foot- 
wear. 

The U. S. Government is sending 
some factual films on leather and shoes 
to the meeting in Madras. Among these 
are films produced for Leather Indus- 
tries of America. 

The Madras meeting will concentrate 
on discussions of how to improve the 
take-off, the curing, and the sorting of 
hides and skins, and with ways to 
make the hide industry more efficient. 
Most Far Eastern nations want to 
produce leathers that are similar in 
quality to those produced in Europe 
and in the United States. They want 
to encourage local utilization of leather 
and footwear. The per capita consump- 
tion of footwear in the Far East is the 
lowest in the civilized world, and the 
governments in that area want to bring 
consumption up. This necessitates a 
low-priced shoe because of the limited 
spending power of the people. 


Easy-On Children’s Shoe 


Rock ISLAND, ILL.—A new easy-on 
and easy-off children’s boot has been 
introduced for fall by Servus Rubber 
Company. The boot contains a fold 
back gusset which, it is said, makes it 
possible for even kindergarten children 
to get on and off themselves. Named 
“Teacher’s Pet,” the boot has a shear- 
ling cuff, has covered fleece lining, and 
adjustable buckle. It comes in blackk 
and brown from sizes 5 to 12. 
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Anderson Michigan Man 
For Silicone Specialties Unit 


MIDLAND, MicH.—Thomas A. Ander- 
son has been named Michigan salesman 
for the Silicone Specialties division, 
O. D. Blessing, vice-president and sales 
manager of Dow Corning Corporation, 





THOMAS A. ANDERSON 


announced. He will be calling on the 
accounts previously serviced by John 
Apergis, assistant manager of the di- 
vision. 

Mr. Anderson joined Dow Corning in 
June, 1956, and was assigned to tex- 
tiles and leather sales promotion. 
Earlier he had been associated with the 
DeSoto Motor Corporation. He is a 
graduate of the University of Detroit. 





Cincinnati Retail Firm 
Uses Much Ad Lineage 


CINCINNATI — Stockholders of the 
Potter Shoe Company at their annual 
meeting were informed by Edward C. 
Orr, president, that the anniversary 
year of 1956 was the most profitable 
period in the 90-year history of the 
firm. 

The executive also reported that the 
pre-Easter business this year broke all 
records of any week in the company’s 
past. 

Mr. Orr pointed out that volume in 
the Potter downtown store during 1956 
was substantially ahead of the preced- 
ing year and represented more traffic 
and sales than the company’s three 
suburban outlets combined. 

Potter’s operates three suburban 
stores in the Cincinnati area. 

Increase in business at the Fountain 
Square store reversed a slight down- 
trend experienced at this location for 
more than three years, it was stated. 
Credit for Potter’s success, according 
to Mr. Orr, is traceable to a stepped-up 
newspaper advertising schedule and 
year-round public relations program 
which includes employe-customer rela- 
tions activities. 

Mr. Orr said national media records 
show the Potter Shoe Company is thir- 
teenth in the nation in newspaper 
lineage among independent shoe re- 
tailers. 
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United Jewish Appeal Fetes 
Saul Schiff of A. S. Beck 


NEw YorkK—Saul Schiff, president of 
the A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, will 
be honored at the annual shoe industry 
dinner on behalf of the United Jewish 
Appeal, it was announced by Max J. 
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Billig, president of Evy Footwear, Inc., 
and 1957 chairman of UJA’s Shoe and 
Allied Trade division. 

The affair, feting Mr. Schiff for his 
outstanding chairmanship of the UJA 
drive for four consecutive years and 
other philanthropic achievements, will 
be held in the Empire Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue 
at Forthy-ninth Street, New York City, 
on Thursday, June 20, at 6 P.M. 





Winslow Bros. & Smith 
Consolidates Tanning Plants 


Boston — Because of continued un- 
profitable operations, Winslow Bros. & 
Smith, sheepskin tanners, has decided 
to close two of its plants, the Morrill 
Leathe: Company in Peabody, Mass., 
and the F. M. Allen Leather Company 
plant in Lynn, Mass. These manufac- 
turing operations will now be consoli- 
dated in a modern plant owned by the 
company in Bellingham, Mass. 

“The new operation,’ says a com- 
pany statement, “will be known as the 
Winslow Leather Company division, 
and will produce the entire line of the 
company’s quality leather shoe linings. 
Through the utilization of the newest 
equipment in a modern plant, a far 
more economic operation will be 
achieved. Present plants in Lynn and 
Peabody do not permit such installa- 
tions and it is with regret that the 
company announces these closings after 
many years’ operations in both cities.” 

Raymond S. Roberts has been made 
general sales manager of the shoe and 
garment leather departments of the 
company, according to an announce- 
ment by James H. Stannard III, presi- 
dent. Mr. Roberts will serve also as 
treasurer. 

Continuing as sales managers of 
these two departments are F. Bayley 
Baker and Robert J. Nelson. 









Frank H. Miller Dies, 
President of Levor Tanning 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Frank UH. 
Miller, who retired last year as presi- 
dent and director of G. Levor & Com- 
pany, Inc., tanners here, died of a 
heart attack May 26 at his home near 
Point Jefferson, L. I. He was 66 and 
though stricken with heart trouble 
about seven years ago, he had recov- 
ered and resumed an active business 
life. During the past year he had oc- 
cupied himself in developing and land- 
scaping his property in Suffolk County. 

He had been a life-long participant 
in trade activities and his career was 
entirely in the leather trade. He 
started at 15 as an office boy with the 
firm of Levor & New, and when the 
business was reorganized as G. Levor 
& Company, Inc., became the New York 
office assistant. 

He was a graduate of NYU’s School 
of Commerce. He became, successively, 
vice-president, treasurer and, more re- 
cently, treasurer of the company. His 
retirement last July marked a full 50 
years of affiliation with Levor. 

During World War II, Mr. Miller 
was on leave from the company and 
served on the War Production Board 
as chief of the leather products branch, 
Office of Civilian Requirements, and 
was also on the Industries Advisory 
Committee. He had been treasurer for 
several terms and also a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Tanners’ Council. 

He is survived by his widow by a 
second marriage, Magdalen A. Sckucas 
Miller; a daughter, Mrs. Jane Mary 
Beddiges; three grandchildren, a 
brother and three sisters. Mrs. Ma- 
thilda Barry Miller, his first wife, died 
in 1951. 





Shoe Chain Stores Honors 
Its Retiring President 


es % 






Jack M. Schiff, center, retiring president 
of the National Association of Shoe 
Chain Stores, was honored at a luncheon 
recently and was presented a parchment 
scroll and sterling silver tea and coffee 
service. Alfred L. Morse, Morse Shoe 
Stores, Boston, made the presentation 
for the association. Right is Edward 
Atkins, executive vice-president. 








RECORDER Writer Speaks on Fall Shoes in St. Louis: 


St. Louts—Geraldine Epp will high- 
light the pointed toe and softness of 
construction in an analysis of fall foot- 
wear trends, “Footnotes of Fashion,” 
at a panel discussion which will com- 
prise the final program of the 48th 
annual convention of the American 
Home Economics Association here, 
June 26, The program from 9 to 10:30 
A.M., will take place in the Opera 
House of Kiel Auditorium. 

Miss Epp is a staff writer in the 
St. Louis office of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER. 

She indicated her talk would illus- 
trate trends from silhouette, texture, 
color and material vantage points. The 
discussion will be illustrated with the 
showing of selected X-rays, leather 
skins and enlarged shoe sketches. 

The theme of the meeting, planned 
by Joan Gardner, promotion director 
of the St. Louis Fashion Creators, will 
be “Fall Fashion Forecast.” Bonnie 
Dewes, account executive for the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, will 
serve as moderator. 

Scheduled speakers and their subjects 
are Joan Gardner, “This Is Where We 
Start”; Virginia Grey Fal Dotto, 
director, School of Design, Washington 
University, “What A Designer Should 


Know”; Jane Creel, manager of the 
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Home Economics department, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, “It Starts With 
the Fabric’; Dorothy Siegert Lyle, 
director of consumer relations for the 
Nationa] Institute of Drycleaning, 
“Preserving the Fashion”; Ruth 
Datche, president, Datche Advertising 
Company and a member of Shoe Women 
Executives, “Advertising the Fashion,” 
and as a finale, “The Complete Fashion 
As the Customer Sees It,” a fashion 
show with Joan Gardner as commenta- 
tor, featuring St. Louis-made apparel, 
millinery and footwear. 





Non-Shoe Firm Fails to Use 


Option to Buy H. C. Godman 


CoLuMBus, O.—J. O. Moore, presi- 
dent of the 75-year-old H. C. Godman 
Company, said an undisclosed concern 
has failed to exercise its options lead- 
ing to possible sale of the Columbus- 
headquartered shoe manufacturer. 


Mr. Moore said the firm was “one 
not now engaged in the shoe business” 
which has decided “not to enter the 
shoe industry at this time.” 

Godman stockholders gave an option 
to the prospective purchaser last Feb- 
ruary 19. The agreement provided for 
purchase of preferred stock at $30.25 
a share and common stock at $7 per 
share. The original option was extended 
for 30 days. 

Mr. Moore told shareholder§ in an- 
nouncing termination of the unex- 
ercised option that Godman profits be- 
fore income taxes for the first 20 weeks 
of the current fiscal year are 35 per 
cent ahead of a like period last year. 

“Both divisions — retail and whole- 
sale,” he commented, “contributed to 
this improved showing. We cannot 
predict results for balance of the year 
but we believe our business will con- 
tinue to improve.” 

Order receipts for the fall season 
are running about 20 per cent ahead 
of a year ago, a spokesman said. 

The company manufactures women’s 
shoes at its Logan, O., plant, con- 
tracts for manufacture of other shoes, 
wholesale women’s, men’s and growing 
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girls’ styles, and retails a complete line 
of shoes at its 101 family shoe stores, 
located principally in the Midwest and 
South. 


Leather Industries Reports 
Ad Schedule for Rest of Year 


NEw YorkK—Leather Industries of 
America, in announcing its advertising 
schedule for the second half of 1957, 
disclosed it is also planning an exten- 
sive trade paper series to alert retail- 
ers to its consumer advertising pro- 
gram. 

The ads will appear in September 
Parents’ Magazine with the theme, 
“The Wonderful Protection of All- 
Leather Shoes”; Vogue of September 
1, with the theme, “Leather Capti- 
vates ... The Long, Lean, Lithe Look” 
and in the following issues of New 
Yorker: (women’s) September 7, 
“Leather ... For Grand Entrances!” 
(men’s) October 5, “Leather ... Mark 
of Distinction!” November 9, women’s 
accessories, “Leather . . . Perfect Fash- 
ion Coverage!” and the Christmas ad 
in the December 7 issue, “Leather... 
365 Days of Christmas!” 

The remainder of the schedule in- 
cludes the September issue of the Ca- 
nadian magazine, Chatelaine, with the 
theme, “Leather ... Perfect Fashion 
Coverage!”’ plus the October issues of 
Esquire, Holiday and the October 28 
issue of Sports Illustrated, themed 
around elegance, distinction and lei- 
sure. 


Belgrade Shoe Announces 
Several Territory Changes 


AUBURN, Me.— Several territory 
changes and the appointment of a new 
salesman have been announced by Dan 
Miller, assistant sales manager of the 
Belgrade Shoe Company, here. 

James Jones, who formerly covered 
Indiana, Illinois and lower Wisconsin 
has been transferred to a new territory 
comprising Illinois and all of Wiscon- 
sin. Henry DiGiralamo is now covering 
Ohio, all of Pennsylvania and western 
New York state. Prior to this assign- 
ment he had represented Belgrade in 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan. Eastern New York state has been 
added to the territory traveled by Les- 
ter Goldstein who heretofore has had 
only metropolitan New York and Long 
Island. 

New salesman is A. Marsh of Chi- 
cago who will cover Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri and Iowa. He formerly was 
associated with the Selby Shoe Com- 
pany and Desco Shoe Corporation. 
Leonard Goodman, who formerly sold 
the Belgrade line in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, has resigned. 


Cain Retires as Conformal 
Retailer After 52 Years 


St. Lours—The retirement of Claude 
B. Cain after 52 years in the retail 
shoe trade has resulted in a manage- 
ment change at the Conformal Shoe 
Store, 811 Locust Street, St. Louis. 

Oliver B. Nanney, who has served 
with the store since December, 1955, 
succeeded Mr. Cain as store manager. 

Mr. Cain, a past vice president of 
the Shoe Institute, Inc., and general 
manager of Conformal Shoe Stores, 
subsidiaries of International Shoe Com- 
pany, has acted as manager of the St. 
Louis outlet since 1937. Although re- 
tiring, Mr. Cain, 70, will remain as 
sales consultant to the Locust Street 
store. He started his career at the age 
of 18 in a Sullivan, Ind., shoe store. 
After 17 years with chain shoe stores 
in Arizona and New Mexico, he joined 
Queen Quality division of Interna- 
tional. 

The Conformal Shoe Store features 
a shoe made from a special last and 
insole, the insole being molded to the 
wearer’s foot by walking pressure. The 
footwear is manufactured in men’s and 
women’s styles. 


Harry Lichtman 


NEwARK, N. J.— Harry Lichtman, 
president of J. Lichtman & Sons, tan- 
ners of softie leathers here, was killed 
instantly when his car overturned at 
Tom’s River, N.J. He was 62. Mrs. 
Sydney Lichtman, who was accom- 
panying her husband, was hospitalized. 
She is showing steady improvement. 

Mr. Lichtman is a son of the founder 
of the tannery. In addition to his widow, 
he is survived by two brothers, Fred 
and Abe. 
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Jimmy Piersall Will Promote Dunham Line 


Discussing the Jimmy Piersall promotion of Tyroleans for children are, left to 
right, Nelson Withington, Dunham general manager; Jim Piersall, and Al Boman, 
Dunham sales manager. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The endorsement 
ef Jimmy Piersall, popular ‘center 
fielder of the Boston Red Sox, is being 
used as the main theme of an extensive 
campaign designed to sell footwear 
lines distributed by Dunham §rothers 
Company here. 

In the initial phase of the campaign, 
efforts are being confined to the intro- 
duction and promotion of the company’s 
new line of Tyroleans for children. 
These are soft glove leather shoes de- 
scribed as being particularly suited for 
school and play. Later it is planned-to 
expand the campaign to include Tyro- 


leans for men ana women. 

The Piersall endorsement will be 
played up on window banners, window 
and counter display cards, advertising 
mats and in consumer folders and other 
promotional pieces. There will also be 
a tie-in with the motion picture “Fear 
Strikes Out,” the story of the baseball 
player’s career. 

Advertising was scheduled to appear 
in Esquire, Sports Illustrated and lead- 
ing magazines for women. 

The promotion was planned and is 
being handled by Parsons, Friedmann 
& Central, Boston advertising agency. 





Outing of N. Y. Travelers 
In Port Chester, N. Y., July 25 


New York—The New York Boot and 
Shoe Travelers Association will hold its 
annuai summer outing at the Tamarack 
Country Club in Port Chester, N. Y., 
July 25, it was announced by Dan Grif- 
fin, president of the association and 
representative of the Curtis-Stephens- 
Embry Company. 

Mr. Griffin said a schedule of active 
sports had been planned, including golf 
and swimming, while other activities 
will be ready fox those who prefer to 
take it easy. The outing will be stag 
and limited to about 150 members and 
their guests. 

The luncheon-dinner will be an inno- 
vation this year. There will be draw- 
ings and Anthony Favor, of the Wal- 
ker T. Dickerson Shoe Company and 
chairman of the outing, will present the 
major golf prize, the Tom England 
Memorial Trophy. Other golf trophies 
to be awarded are the Cellini Cup and 
the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER Trophy 
for low gross. 

Scores will be judged and prizes 
awarded on the basis of legitimate 
official handicaps to members and their 
guests, who, the spokesman said, must 
be in the shoe business in order to 
qualify. 
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Martin Joins G. H. Bass Staff 


WILTON, ME.—A new salesman, Frank 
Martin, has joined the staff of G. H. 
Bass & Company. In association with 
Charles Deming he will cover Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. 


FRANK MARTIN 


Prior to joining Bass, Mr. Martin 
was associated with the retail firm of 
Meier and Frank, and, before that, he 
was with the Wall-Streeter Shoe Com- 
pany, men’s shoe manufacturers. He 
attended school in Portland, Ore., and 
later enrolled at UCLA in Los Angeles. 


Woodard & Wright Organizes 
Two Subsidiary Last Firms 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MAss.—Two 
wholly owned subsidiaries have been 
organized by the Woodard & Wright 
Last Company, here. One, Arnold- 
Woodright, Inc., has taken over the 
plant, equipment and models of the 
Arnold Bros. Company, last manufac- 
turers with headquarters at East 
Weymouth, Mass. The other, Woodard 
& Wright Last Sales Company, with 
headquarters here, handles all sales 
and billing of the parent company as 
well as of the subsidiary last manufac- 
turing company. 

Robert C. Rhoades is president and 
treasurer of the parent company. 
Charles F. Woodard and Charles E. 
Eck are vice-presidents; Alton D. 
Landers is assistant treasurer; and 
Russell F. Ripley is clerk of the corpo- 
ration. Mr. Rhoades has also been 
made president and treasurer of Wood- 
ard & Wright Last Sales Company 
with Mr. Eck as vice-president and 
Pauline F. Rhoades as clerk. Mr. Eck 
has been elected president of the last 
manufacturing subsidiary, Arnold- 
Woodright, Inc. Vice-president and 
general manager is Robert C. Reardon 
with Mr. Rhoades as treasurer and 
Pauline F. Rhoades as clerk. 


Former Styl-Eez Manager 
Enters New Shoe Business 


PorTSMOUTH, O.—The issuance of in- 
corporation papers here disclosed that 
F. Paul Roberts, former manager of 
the Styl-Eez line of the Selby Shoe 
Company, plans to open a footwear 
wholesale business here. 

The papers were issued to Mr. Rob- 
erts, his wife, Mrs. Josephine Roberts, 
and to Aronhold C. Schapiro, attorney, 
under the name of Portsmouth Foot- 
wear Company. The company was in- 
corporated for $100,000 with 1,000 
shares of $100 par value. 

The new firm wil! manufacture as 
well as sell footwear. 


Klev-Bro in New Shoe Plant 


Derry, N. H.—Klev-Bro Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company has moved into a 
n w one-story factory here in Derry. 
The plant and office cover 72,000 
square feet. 

Decision to build the new plant and 
leave the old, multi-story building 
which the company has occupied for 
several years, was based on the com- 
pany’s desire to increase efficiency of 
operation and to improve employe 
working conditions, according to Louis 
Kleven, company president. 

The new building is located on Route 
28, approximately 10 miles from Man- 
chester, N. H. It is expected that the 
new plant will give employment to 100 
more workers, bringing its total labor 
force to about 400. 

Klev-Bro is engaged in the manufac- 
tvre of women’s novelty shoes. 





New Shoe Stores 
In Arizona Center 


PHoEeNIx, Artz.— New shoe stores 
figured prominently in the newly- 
opened Park Central Shopping Center 
here. 

David’s Shoes is the first branch unit 
of David Bush and Joseph Fuchs, 
young shoe men who came here not 
long ago from New York. Like many 
other stores in the center, it has at- 
tractive glass displays at either end 
and there literally is neither front 
nor back door. 

The store of 3,750 square feet, cost- 
ing more than $100,000, has a motif 
of desert tones and separate men’s, 
women’s and children’s departments. 
Murals show children at play in the 
children’s department. The walls, of 
light tones, are hung with new shoes. 
Cowboy spurs are imbedded in parts 
of the ceiling. 

Mr. Bush, a graduate of New York 
University, was associated with Macy’s. 

lewis Salon Shoes opened its third 
Arizona retail outlet in the center. W. 
T. Lewis, owner of the firm, has been 
in the shoe business in Arizona for 
more than a quarter century. It spe- 
cializes in high fashion shoes. Mr. 
Lewis is a director of the National 
Shoe Style Forecast Committee. 

The store features budget, college 
and casual shops. Eleven shadow box 
windows display about 150 pairs of 
shoes, the interior, more than 200. Paul 
Staley is manager, assisted by Ernest 
Eichelberger, Robert Thiessen and 
Dave Dabrow. 

The Lewis store features Johansen 
Lewis designs, Delmanette styled by 
Delman, Smash Hit casuals, Paradise 
Kittens, College Set fashions, Town & 
Desert, Lewis Designs, Delmanette 
Casuals, Mode Exclusives, Lennox, 
Mary Grey, Edith Henry, Block Mel- 
bourne and other. 

GallenKamp Stores Company, opera- 
tor of more than 11 family shoe stores 
in the western states, opened another 
in the center. The theme of comfort 
and beauty rests on the use of subdued 
pastel shades and unusual lighting. The 
special children’s department features 
a merry-go-round, a sliding board and 
circus-type distortion mirrors to amuse 
the kids. 

One of the special features of the 
firm’s shoe merchandising involves the 
availability of both extra narrow and 
wide widths unusual in the less expen- 
sive range the company specializes in. 

Manager of the district which in- 
cludes 11 stores in Arizona and two 
in southern California is Frank Lang- 
ford. He has been associated with the 
company for 17 years. He makes his 
headquarters in the shopping center 
outlet here which is directed by Morris 
H. Bliman. 

Since 1946, the firm has embarked on 
a program of building new, ultra- 
modern stores in major shopping cen- 
ters. 

The merchandising in each Gallen- 
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Kamp store is done at store level 
through its manager. This policy gives 
the company probably the broadest line 
of shoes in the country, each line of 
which is particularly suited to that 
community in which it is sold. 

Kinney Shoes’ newest store here has 
an interior of pastel green and rose, 
with green leather chairs for the men’s 
section and burgundy leather chairs 
for the women and children. Lloyd E. 
Hazlett is manager. In the shoe busi- 
ness for 25 years, he has been a mem- 
ber of the Kinney organization since 
1932. Assisting him are Tom Parrish, 
W. Dale Clark and Gary Williams. 

Cooper’s Children’s Shoes in the cen- 
ter opened with a lively program di- 
rected at the kids in which a clown 
gave away keys designed to be used 
to open a “treasure chest,” located in 
the store. 


NESLA Shoe Show Date 


BostoN—Next shoe show to be spon- 
sored by the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association will be held here 
for five days, opening September 29. It 
will be known as Advance Spring Shoe 
Market Week, according to Maxwell 
Field, who, as executive vice-president 
of the association, is also manager of 
the show. Spring lines will be on dis- 
play at the Hotel Statler. The show 
will close October 3. 


Heads American Biltrite’s 
Industrial Sponge Division 


CHELSEA, MAss.—H. Winston Ros- 
borough has been appointed sales man- 
ager of American Biltrite Rubber Com- 
pany’s industrial sponge rubber divi- 
sion. In announcing the appointment, 
Maurice J. Bernstein, president, said his 
company is currently supplying sponge 
rubber to the shoe industry and is 
expanding its activities into other in- 


H. WINSTON ROSBOROUGH 


dustrial markets and related fields. 

Until recently, Mr. Rosborough had 
served as a management consultant. 
Prior to that he was associated with 
the sponge rubber products division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, as well as 
with the Rubatex division of Great 
American Industries. 


Christopher New President 
Of Sattini Shoemakers, Inc. 


Dover, N. H.—Charles Christopher 
has become new president of Sattini 
Shoemakers, Inc., of which he was 
formerly general manager and trea- 
surer, and has purchased the control- 
ling interest in the firm from Palizzio, 
Inc., of New York. As president, he 
succeeds Henry Hermer, who sold his 
interest in the company. 

Julius M. Johnson, who was con- 
nected with the Selby Shoe Company 
for about 30 years until his resignation 
as vice-president last year, and who 
more recently has been associated with 
Queen City Shoe, Inc., in Manchester, 
succeeds Mr. Christopher as treasurer 
of the Sattini company. 

Meanwhile, it was announced in Lis- 
bon that Mr. Hermer had purchased 
all of the stock of Lisbon Shoes, Inc., 
which had previously been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Sattini firm. 


The Fair Appoints Krawitz 


CHIcAGO—Max Krawitz has been ap- 
pointed head shoe buyer for The Fair. 
He succeeds Harry E. Hanson who re- 
cently resigned to take a position in the 
East. Mr. Krawitz was previously shoe 
buyer for the downstairs shoe depart- 
ment at The Fair. Prior to that he 
served as assistant buyer for Madigans 
Department Store and Troy Depart- 
ment Store here in Chicago. 


Phil MacDonald Joins 
Sales Staff of Beggs & Cobb 


BostoN—Phil MacDonald has joined 
the sales staff of Beggs & Cobb, Inc., 
manufacturers of side upper leather, 
according to Whit Mansur, sales mana- 
ger of this well known firm. He will 
cover the North Shore and Merrimack 
Valley sections of Massachusetts, New 


PHIL MacDONALD 


Hampshire and northern Maine. 
For nine years, Mr. MacDonald was 


a member of the sales staff of the 
American Hide & Leather Company. 
More recently he has_ represented 
Shain & Company, a subsidiary of 
General American Industries. 

His home is in Reading, Mass. 
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Halperin Named to New Post 
For U. S. Shoe Corporation 


Norwoop, O.— Lawrence Halperin 
has been named to the new post of 
merchandising manager of the U. S. 
Shoe Corporation, Norwood, O. 


DON E. WILLIAMS 


LAWRENCE HALPERIN 


In his new post, Hr. Halperin will 
travel throughout the country visiting 
retailers and act as liaison between 
factory and retailers. 

He was formerly sales representa- 
tive for U. S. Shoe in the Missouri 
Kansas and Colorado territory and 
made his home in Milwaukee. He will 
now be headquartered here, in Nor- 
wood. 

Named to the post of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Colorado representative was 
Don E. Williams, who will work out of 
Independence, Mo. He formerly cov- 
ered the same territory for Mutual 
Shoe Company. Prior to that, Mr. 
Williams was in the retail shoe busi- 
ness in Indiana. 


Rathy with Selby International 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—Joseph Rathy, shoe 
designer, formerly with Selby Shoe 
Company, has become identified with 
Roger A. Selby’s firm, Selby Interna- 
tional, Inc. Mr. Rathy will be in charge 
of channeling styling and_ technical 
matters to International’s foreign as- 
sociates. 

Mr. Rathy, internationally known as 
a shoe stylist, had experience in Vienna, 
Budapest and Paris and had his own 
plant in California before joining Selby 
Shoe Company several years ago. 

He is home from a tour of shoe fac- 
tories in South America making Selby 
shoes under trademarks of Selby Inter- 
national. 


Produce New ‘Urbanites’ Line 


NEw YorK—The Maranne Shoe 
Company of Haverhill, Mass., is now 
making an additional line of women’s 
styles under the name of “Urbanites,” 
at one time a brand name of the firm 
of Pincus & Tobias. The new Urban- 
ites include both very open types and 
closed pumps on high and medium 
heels. Finely detailed and _ highly 
styled, they will retail around $16.95 
to $18.95. They are being shown in the 
Maranne Shoe Company’s office in the 
Empire State Building here. 
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Phil and Jim Ott Represent 
Colonial in Chicago-Milwaukee 


BostoN—The father and son sales 
team of Phil and Jim Ott has been 
named to represent the Colonial Tan- 
ning Company in the Chicago-Milwau- 


PHIL OTT JIM OTT 


kee territory. All Colonial lines, in- 
cluding patent, side leather and _ fin- 
ished splits, will be carried and both 
the shoe and bag and belt industries 
will be covered. 

Phil Ott has been connected with the 
leather industry since 1913 and was 
joined by his son in 1949. Both make 
their headquarters at 1543 North 60th 
Street, Milwaukee. 


New Plant Will Give General 
One-Third More Production 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—General Shoe 
Corporation expects to increase its 
production by one-third as the result 
of facilities it will get from a new 
plant to be erected on a 19-acre site in 
Lewisburg, Tenn., according to H. N. 
Carmichael, manufacturing vice-presi- 
dent of the firm. 

He said General had been producing 
men’s dress shoes in a_ two-story, 
43,000-square-foot building here for 
the past 21 years. There are now 
about 350 employes in the plant. 

Mr. Carmichael pointed out that the 
increased capacity of the new plant 
which will range from 55,000 to 60,000 
square feet—will provide such _possi- 
bilities for improved efficiency that it 
should serve to decrease manufactur- 
ing costs, produce more business and 
therefore help General Shoe pay for 
the greatly increased costs of the plant, 
along with the sizable interest on the 
indebtedness. 


Dave Silverman Joins Vulcan 

CINCINNATI — Dave Silverman, 
mer general manager of Sterling Last 
Corporation, will represent the Vul- 
can Corporation in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
it was announced by Joseph Hendrick, 
vice-president. Mr. Silverman’s offices 
will be at 87-05 Barrington Street, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


for- 


Union Sponsors USMC’s 
Shoe Exhibit in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITy—An estimated 386,000 
persons inspected the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation “How Shoes Are 
Made” exhibit at the Union Industries 
Show recently here. 

The exhibit was presented by the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, which had borrowed it from 
USMC. The shoe union was participat- 
ing in the 13th annual Union Indus- 
tries Show, which is conducted each 
year for the public in a different major 
city, and attracts from 300,000 to 
1,500,000 visitors during the week. Ap- 
proximately 100 different trade unions 
participated in this exhibit. 

The “How Shoes Are Made” exhibit, 
first presented at the National Shoe 
Fair in Chicago last fall, was given its 
first large-scale public showing at the 
Trades Industries Show in Kansas 
City. It consists of a number of large 
panels showing the progressive steps 
and actual component parts required 
in making different kinds of shoes. 
Each step and part in the assembly is 
accompanied by a captioned explana- 
tion. 


Schawe-Gerwin’s New Name 
CINCINNATI—The Schawe-Gerwin 
Company here, producers of misses’, 
children’s and infants’ shoes, is chang- 
ing its name to The Gerwin Shoe Com- 
pany. A statement from Bob Gerwin, 
president, said the organization re- 
mains the same. The company has fac- 
tories at Seymour and Medara, Ind. 


Florsheim Will Construct 
Million-Dollar Warehouse 


Sr. Louts—Florsheim division of In- 
ternational Shoe Company will begin 
construction this month of a new ware- 
house and shipping center in Chicago, 
it was announced recently by Harold 
M. Florsheim, president of the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company. 

The new building will be a single 
story structure of approximately 80,- 
000 square feet located on a 100,000 
square foot tract of land at the south 
west corner of Canal and Taylor 
streets. 

The new building 
in the vicinity of one million dollars. 
It is designed to provide for possible 
future expansion. Only the most mod- 
ern material storage and handling 
equipment will be utilized, Mr. Flor- 
sheim stated. Separation of storage 
and shipping facilities will allow faster 
handling of shoes and will help im- 
prove service to retailers and con- 
sumers. 

Florsheim Shoe Company, which pro- 
duces more than one-half of all the 
men’s fine quality shoes made in Amer- 
ica, was purchased by International 
Shoe Company in 1958. 


is expected to cost 
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Frank R. Evans, left, general manage 


AKRON—A lawsuit charging patent 
infringement against Morin Plenty is 
being talked about here in the Shoe 
Products division of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. The suit won’t get 
past the talking stage because Morin 
Plenty couldn’t be reached for legal 
service, since his home is in the ink 
bottle of Chester Gould, creator of the 
Dick Tracy comic strip. 

Currently Morin Plenty, father of B. 
O. Plenty, is seeking to market in the 
world of cartoon characters his “heels- 
a-plenty” heel. Morin’s invention has a 
rubber heel, round in shape and adjust- 
able so that as one point wears, it can 
be rotated. 

The trouble that Morin Plenty would 
run into should he get out of his inkwell 
and into the real marts of trade would 
de that of running smack into a patent 
infringement situation with Goodyear, 
whose English subsidiary developed an 
almost identical idea back in 1914 and 
currently is selling 5,000 to 6,000 pairs 
of rotating heels monthly in England. 
A comparison of the Goodyear patent 
drawing with Morin Plenty’s sketches, 





Cartoon Character Faces Goodyear ‘Suit’ 


r, and George S. Kerr, sales manager of Good- 
year's Shoe Products division, compare cartoon character Morin Plenty's "heels-a- 
plenty" sketches with a Goodyear patent application dated in 1914. 








Greta Cutlip, a secretary for Goodyear, 

is learning how to adjust her company’s 

“revolving heels to a new wearing sur- 
face. 


as published in the cartoon strip, re- 
veals a remarkable similarity in the 
two designs. 

The trouble that Morin would be 
likely to encounter is that the idea of 
1914 has never caught on in the Amer- 
ican market. 





Brown’s Robin-Hood Division to Alter One-Price Policy 


St. Louris — Prices will remain un- 
changed for all of Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s sales divisions for the fall, 
1957, selling period, it was announced 
recently by Louis J. Schaefer, general 
sales manager for the company. 

The Robin Hood division will change 
its one-price policy beginning with fal! 
by including a number of patterns in 
its infants, children’s and misses’ size; 
to retail at $1 less in each size range 
than regular shoes in the line. The 
advertised price range will be $4.95 
to $6.95. 

According to a company spokesman, 
principle advantages to Robin Hood 
dealers include bigger market appeal, 
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lower advertising cost being able to 
advertise under one brand name, less 
duplication of stock within the two 
price levels, fewer lines and greater 
turnover. The fall line includes about 
one-third of the lesser priced patterns. 


Two in Fashion Board Chair 


St. Louis—Jaclyn Meyer, in charge 
of promotion for the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, was re- 
elected chairman of the Shoe Fashion 
Board of St. Louis at that group’s June 
business meeting. Newly named as co- 
chairman is Muriel Braeutigam, who 
is on the advertising staff of Brown 
Shoe Company. 












Brown Presents ‘Soft Touch’ 
As Air Step Line Addition 


St. Lovis—A new construction 
known as “Soft Touch” has been 
added to the Air Step line of the Brown 
Shoe Company. 

To inaugurate the “Soft Touch” con- 
struction, three new shoes, namely the 
Panda, London and Souffle, have been 
added to the Air Step line. These are 
youthful mid-high heels in both smooth 
and textured calfskin as well as suede. 
The three named patterns are the first 
in a series featuring “Soft Touch.” 
Plans are under way to introduce other 
patterns, to become a permanent part 
of the Air Step program. 

Shoes are presently being made on 
16/8 heel height. It is planned to go 
into 14/8 and 18/8 heights in addition. 

The “Soft Touch” shoes have a soft 
counter, soft toe and foam insole. A 
Flex-Treat outsole plus the foam insole 
give the pairs unusual flexibility. 

Delivery on the first “Soft Touch” 
shoes is planned for August 1. 





Allied Kid Spreads Facts 
On Leather in Booklet Form 


New YorK—A new edition of “Kids 
and Goats” has been recently issued by 
Allied Kid Company. This booklet, orig- 
inated a few years ago, is designed to 
give in brief, easily understood form 
the salient facts about kid and goat 
leathers, their history, manufacture 
and uses. The booklet also contains a 
dictionary of leather and shoe termi- 
nology. 

The new edition has been lightened 
by a series of humorous drawings of 
kids and goats. The book has been 
widely distributed to colleges, secondary 
schools and stores for personnel train- 
ing. 

Entirely new is a similar booklet, “Of 
Sides and Soles.” This also contains the 
dictionary of leather and shoe terms. 
Emanating from the company’s Fash- 
ion Workshop at 419 Fourth Avenue 
here, both books have been compiled 
with the cooperation of the company’s 
technical departments. 





Eisendrath Board Chairman 
At Griess-Pfleger Tanning 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—David B. Eisen- 
drath, chairman of the board of B. D. 
Eisendrath Tanning Company, Racine, 
Wis., has been named to the newly- 
created post of board chairman of 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company, of 
Waukegan. 

Mr. Ejisendrath has been on 
Griess-Pfleger board since 1939. 

According to the firm’s announce- 
ment, Thomas F. Kiernan of Wau- 
kegan was elected president and trea- 
surer. He succeeds his father, the late 
E. F. Kiernan, and will continue as 
general manager of Griess-Pfleger. 


the 
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more than ever before, 


the brand of ditlindlion in boots 


From actual sales records of thou- 
sands of stores, we know beyond 
any doubt, that it is Acme Cowboy 
Boots ... the actual ACME brand 
... that builds the kind of cowboy 
boot department you want: easier 
sales—increasing volume—full profits 
—and unsurpassed customer satis- 


faction! 


ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc. 


Clarksville, Tennessee 


WORLD’S LARGEST BOOTMAKERS 


LADIES BOYS & GIRLS BOYS & GIRLS 
No. 8300—Flexible Goodyear welt No. 2800— Beautiful cuff pattern No. 3600—Popular butterfly and leaf design 
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You never had 


94% OF ALL SHOE ADS AIMED AT LIFE’S TREMENDOUS 


In 12 months beginning August 23, Brown Shoe Company 
brands will place 52 color page ads before the 81,350,000 
men, women and children who read LIFE. 

These 81,350,000 people will buy 272,820,000 pairs of 
shoes in the next year! 

This unprecedented shoe advertising power puts every 
Brown Shoe merchant’s brands before 4 out of every 5 
shoe prospects in his community. 

Against this tremendous market Brown Shoe Company 


Brown Shoe 
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Quality at your feet... 











such support! 


MARKET WILL BE SELLING BROWN SHOE BRANDS 


backs you with more LIFE selling power than all other 
shoe advertisers combined! 

Brown Shoe will place 54% of all shoe advertising in 
LIFE in the 52 weeks, beginning August 23. It’s an all-out 
selling program to get greater consumer acceptance for 
you as a Brown Shoe Company merchant. 

Every Brown Shoe brand you carry will be featured in 
this all-inclusive campaign on men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. 


St. Louis... Makers of: 
Air Step ¢ Buster Brown ¢ Official Boy Scout 
Shoes ¢ Official Girl Scout Shoes ¢ Life Stride « 
Westport by Life Stride « Naturalizer * Pedwin « 
Propr-Bilt © Risque © Robin Hood ¢ Roblee 
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‘IDEAL FOR SUMMER MOTORING” 


Sells for more—because it’s worth more ... in comfort, wearability and masculine eye appeal Se, 


than any sandal your customer can buy. 


Tie in with Clarks adver- 
tising in Sports Illustrated, 
Esquire and New Yorker. 
Send for Clark's complete 
new catalogue of styles 
available for immediate 
delivery from U.S.A. 


wa rehouse. 








Pedigree of Clarks 


Famous Chupplee® 
(East Indian Sandal) 


First worn by 
Pathan tribesmen— 
adopted by Gurkhas and 
Bengal Lancers—British Indian 
Army issue in the Northwest Frontier 
wars—discovered by American G.I.’s in 
the China-Burma-India theatre and carried around the world. 
Clarks authentic Chupplee pattern, basically 
unchanged for 300 years, is more than a sandal. It’s 
a rugged ventilated shoe, built for warm weather activities 
or just relaxing. Ideal for summer motoring. 


( | ks At better stores. 


paagetonty Sak In saddle leather, 
Natural (plantation crepe soles) 
Black (microcellular soles) 


MA 


CLARKS OF ENGLAND, INC. - Norwalk 7, Conn. © C. & J. Clark Canada, Ltd. - Toronto 13, Canada 





FREE SALES AIDS INCLUDE: 


© Handsome, small, window and counter easel display. 


e New cooperative newspaper advertising plans with 
complete mats as well as cuts of all shoes. 
4-color postcard promotion. 
Attractive, sales producing envelope enclosures for 
mailing with monthly statements. (Modest 


charge for imprinting.) 


CLARKS OF ENGLAND, INC. — NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
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annisquam 


CLEAN CUT LEADER 
THE LEISURE CLASS 


This is smart comfort, stylishly pure 
and simple... . in the finest * ‘lazy 
shoe’’ fashion. Clean, uncluttered 
lines with a definite flair. Stetson’s 
Annisquam is shaped of beautifully 
supple, mellow leathers in a distinc- 
tive, natural shade and also in several 
muted colors of great individuality 
and style importance. The feeling of 
elegant restraint is further carried out 
by a low lustre, saddle soap type 
of finish. Priced to retail at about 
$26.95. Order now, for immediate 
delivery! 
THE STETSON SHOE ComPANY, INC., 
South Weymouth YO, Massachusetts 
100 styles in stock — 


retailing from $21.95 to §$. 


1876—OLIVE—SOFT CALFSKIN 


1875— NATURAL —SOFT CALFSKIN 


1874 — BLACK — POLISHED CALFSKIN 








SUPERGRIP 


Sets the Pace 
for Good Bonding 


In hundreds of factories, Supergrip is setting the standard for a quality, 
reliable product. And the number of users is increasing steadily as more and 
more factories find out that Supergrip offers more. 


For example, top grade materials and blending methods provide bond 


strengths that take a big worry out of cement shoemaking. 


Add to this the extra mileage Supergrip gives, the cement know-how 
that stands behind every 
gallon of Supergrip 
and it’s easy to see 
why Supergrip is the 
shoe industry’s num- 
ber one name in sole at- 


taching cements. 


If you want to be sure you’re getting 

the best value for your cement dollar 
call your nearest United branch office. 
We'll help you select the right cement for 
your methods and materials and arrange 


a demonstration. 


SUPERGRIP cements 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 





TOMORROW... 


TODAY! 




















Great Shoes for Little Americans 


The Yankee Shoemakers, Div. of Sam Smith Shoe Corp., Newmarket, New Hampshire 





317 — CONTOUR LAST 

Brack Llama three-eyelet 
dress casual with trimls 
tailored moccasin front. 
Wonderfully comforta 
ble. extremely flexible and 
lightweight, due to Stacy 


405 — CONTOUR LAST 

BricHt Tan Veal sad- 
dle leisure with Boot- 
maker finish. Snug fitting 
at heel and ankle. Slim, 
lightweight casual that 
combines slipper-like 
comfort with lasting new- 


shoe good looks. 


Adams unique construc 
non. 

316 — Ricn Cepar 
Brown LiaMa. 


404 — BLack VEAL. 


166 — ENVOY LAST 
Cepar Brown Llama 
plain toe oxford, built 
with Stormwelt to keep 
weather out. Lightweight 
flexibility in a stalwart 
style that retains its hand- 
some smartness through 
many seasons of rugged 
wear. 


167 — Brack Liama 


ene 

va 
162 — ENVOY LAST 
GoLpEN TAN grain calf 
iow blucher in a sturdy, 
masculine style. Gives 
perfect-fitting support, in- 
comparable comfort and 
well-groomed appear- 
ance. Fully leather oat 
sewed heel seat. 


STACY-ADAMS CO. Brockton 62, 
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Just as quality is a Stacy-Adams tradition, so, too, it has always 
been a policy of the Company to bring young men into the business, adding 






















their fresh ideas to the seasoned experience of the senior members. Senior 
members at Stacy-Adams Company are B. Harrison Cort and Arthur F. 
Luce. The junior members are Ralph W. Grundy, Donald Gammons, and 
Allen R. Nelson. In this way our business, with its 82-year-old tradition of 
fine bootmaking, looks to the future. 
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TOMORROWS STVLING 
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ail Why = Ought 10 Be 


*Trademark 


YESTERDAY Superb quality is an in- IODA y 


grained tradition with Stacy-Adams. Since 1875 
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in Our Shoes" 





Unchanging quality in ever-changing styles. Eighty- 
when Mr. Stacy and Mr. Adams set out to make aS : ; 
two years of shoemaking experience combined with 

‘ P -Adams Compan ; — 

. ial grade wien ' cs, itis Adams Company young ideas, makes an unbeatable combination. 
has pridefully maintained the highest standards of ' a a 
Experience provides the know-how in selecting the 

king. lle ails — me ' 
shoemaking. The smallest detai Bits ia saat finest leathers from world markets... to be moulded 


seen by the wearer —are given painstaking attention . 
aisle e P 6 on exclusive lasts that fit to a T. And the young 


oy ans Now Engined: <amremnen:, Sai coahte: ideas provide up-to-the-minute styling keyed to 
manship is still used in Stacy-Adams Shoes where “"_ : : 
today’s demands. These are the reasons why 
the lack of skilled hand workmanship might take a ; 
; ae Stacy’s lead with each generation. 

away from Stacy-Adams fitting qualities or dis- 






tinctive good looks. 














ORIGINATORS @F G BARBOUR 


SOLID LEATHER 


This cross section symbolizes the vital part 
Barbour Stormwelt plays in the construction 

of Quality Footwear for Men. Recognized and 
used by leading manufacturers for over 30 years. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY - BROCKTON 68, MASS. 
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“NATURAL NEWNESS?” is the phrase -~ 
for it... for the leather that more and more shoe manufacturers and retailers 


are asking for so frequently . .. made in warm vibrant colors. 


ASK FOR THE QUALITY LEATHER... ASK FOR RANCH-TAN 


EE /, /., a 


1830 S. THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 





NOW ? 5 TIMES MORE WATER-RESISTANT > 


than boots made,with untreated leather! 


‘ 
U 


INSULATED NEW 
“ROYAL WORCESTERS”’ /WORCES TER *“ALPINES”’ 


Moccasin and plain —l In 6 and 8 inch styles 
toe styles, fully lined, ' “i and oxfords, all in 

6, 8 and 10 inch See mellow-soft glove 
high cuts “ leather, fully lined. 
rs d Soft white wedge 

in Bavonizedt 7 crepe soles 


Leather *in Bavonizedt 


Leather 











Now add amazing water-resistance to the powerful 
selling features you get with Worcester’s handsome new 
“Alpines” and famous insulated “Royal Worcesters”. 


Both popular styles are now available in 
Bavonizep leather to assure you and your customers 
of extra value in every pair. Worcester boots made with 
Bavonizep leather uppers stay comfortably soft and 
new-looking even after repeated exposure to water — yet 
the leather “breathes”, as leather should, to let foot 
moisture evaporate. 

Your Jobber has all the details about the fast-selling, 
nationally-advertised Worcester line. Call him now, or 
write: 


{+ Reg. trademark of The Battelle meee Oe magazines 


ena mp WORCESTER HAMMOND STREET 


SHOE COMPANY WORCESTER © MASS. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
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Powerful Pull of Network TV 
Hauls in More Customers for 


GRIFFIN 


Shoe Polish Line 
* 


%& 5 NETWORK TV SHOWS reach more cus- 
tomers more often with more ifems than — 
any other advertised brand... hit 20 
million TV homes every week via: 
Doug Edwards and the News (CBS-TV) 
Secret Storm (CBS-TV) 
Love of Life (CBS-TV) 
Queen for a Day (NBC-TV) 
it Could Be You (NBC-TV) 


Wet Mice WMitrockeou 
Appears next month... every month... in 


. fabulous “Playboy” magazine! Watch for 
these full-page glamour ads that sell for you! 


\ 


* FEATURE FULL GRIFFIN LINE: A-B-C LIQUID WAX, SCUFF COVER, A-B-C WAX, MICROSHEEN, ALLWITE 


ee > BOYLE-MIDWAY INC. 
———— 22 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 16 


= —_ 

By GRIFFIN Cranford, N. J. « Brooklyn « Chicago « Los Angeles 
\y “ Canton, Ohio « Chamblee, Ga. sales season 
starts now for 


BLac | 
cuff ‘ \. < GRIFFIN 
over \ ‘ ALLWITE... 


GRIFFIN America's fa- 


Dealers: Peak 


cleaner! Order 
ALLWITE today! 


( E MIGROSHEEN , vorite white shoe 


Y > 
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This illustration will appear in a ful 


page 


FUTURAMA FASHIONS 
Jarman sets the pace in Jet-Age styling 


Jarman always has looked to the future 
(a practice that has helped make the 
Jarman past so successful). 

For example, the aptly named new 
are indicative of 


“Futurama Fashions” 


the style leadership that continues to 


prove so profitable for Jarman dealers. 


These shoes are the forerunners of fashion 
— the shoes that will be worn by the style 
leaders this fall. 
light,” they offer men the footwear they 


“Slim. trim and feather- 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


want and need for the mobile pace of this 
Jet Ave, 


a golden opportunity to sell more shoes 


And they offer Jarman dealers 


to a market that is ever growing in style 
awareness as well as numbers. 

Style leadership is only one factor in 
Jarman’s success. Dynamic national 
advertising season after season is another 
(full page full-color ads in the nation’s 
top magazines). A dealer promotional 


program without peer is yet another. 


The result? Jarman is America’s dom- 


inant brand in the most popular price 
individual Jarman 
breadth of the 
traflic 


thereby. 


| herefore. 


length 


range. 
dealers the and 
and are 


We will 


be glad to send details of how you can 


land enjoy extra store 


profiting handsomely 


become one of them. 





























Long may it grow and thrive! 
































For years of service, seventy-five. 





























To the Recorder’s well-earned celebrations 


" 7] Allied Kid sends felicitations 





Ombré TAYLOPLEAT 
SHUGOR over the instep high- 
lights the styling and assures 
better fit and comfort. 


Here the graduated shades of 
ombré TAYLOPLEAT 
SHUGOR range from 
matching the light suede 
forepart to the dark contrast- 
ing topline. 


Season after season TAYLOPLEAT 
SHUGOR inspires the creation of 
exciting new shoe styles. Smartly 
attractive, it brings to the shoes it 
adorns a high measure of charm, a Self-adjusting bands of TAY- 
new conception of fit, and an abun- LOPLEAT SHUGOR, give 


dance of comfort. extra added fit to this cool, gay 


casual. 
rHouns Qaagloe « SONS 


HUDSON « MASSACHUSETTS 


Copr. 1957 Thomas Taylor & Sons 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1864 IN THE ART OF WEAVING HIGH-GRADE ELASTIC SHOE GORING FAYEOREO-vVoO-rRT 
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Pre-Cemented soles activated in seconds with 
United’s new RADIANT HEAT ACTIVATOR — Model C 
... even the new “high temperature” cements... just set the 
temperature control and you're ready to go. 
The new Radiant Heat Activator works “hand-in-hand” with your 
sole attaching press. Wide open design gives you room to lay out and 
activate soles, pre-warm bottoms, and attach in a natural handling 
cycle. Check these outstanding features: 
COMPLETE CEMENT ACTIVATION... uniform heat through 
engineered design activates all cements designed for this type of activation. 
CONTROLLED HEAT... “fingertip” heat adjustment can be pre-set 
for any cement and soling material — in many cases eliminates the sole 
moulding operation even on high heel work. 
OPERATOR CONVENIENCE ... legs and shelves are adjustable 
for operator height — awning and baffles help contain heat for operator 
comfort. 
For further information on the surprisingly low cost and an actual 
“jin-factory” demonstration of the new activator contact your local 


G/C office. 
WGA Rodiant Heat Activator— Model C 
inaiehiinee nts PO Cian Sit UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Attaching Machine — Model C. Boston, Massachusetts 
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‘pack 


HANDLES 
SIGNS 


your name and advertising message! 


SEALS 


your packages. . . discourages shop-lifting! 


and DELIVERS 


your merchandise in easy to 
"take" form (and that means 
NO DELIVERY COSTS!) 


eeeeece 


... imprinted CARRY-PACK HANDLES 8 dispensers 


do all this for just a fraction of a cent! “” pe 


(far less than string or cellophane tape) 


WRITE NOW! See how easy it is to capitalize on 
Carry-Pack’s ADVERTISING FEATURE for your store. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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CARRY PACK COMPANY, LTD. 
Schiller Park, Illinois = ""BSR-67" 
Gentlemen: Please send me cost information on imprinted 


Carry-Pack. | use rolls a month 


CARRY-PACK 
the handle in using Carry-Pack, please send me more information 
eee . : Title 
th | : Name 
at seals the d mee 
package too! address 


City 


| am interested 


JUIH JWVN YNOA 
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*Over 50,000,000 pairs of oll types of 
shoes were made with new VINYL WELT in 1 
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GOAIMS... 


TWO GOATS ONCE MET ON A HILLSIDE, and fell into a discussion of the soaring 
price of kidskin, which is quite naturally a subject of great concern to all goats everywhere. 


“WHY IS IT," said the younger goat, “that more and more shoe manufacturers are buy- 
ing the finest leathers (such as us) to give the customers top value in style and wear, yet 
continue to use old fashioned materials in other parts of the shoe?” 


“SONNY,” said the older and more experienced goat, “some folks still believe that old 
saw about a bird in the hand, which is whatever they are now using. They just don’t realize, 
for example, that new Vinyl Welt is completely waterproof. That it lasts longer than con- 
ventional welting material. That it helps the shoe hold its shape better and longer. That it 
costs less. That it looks better. That it will not crack, peel, chip, break or stretch. That it is 
the VERY BEST MATERIAL* in welting.” 


WHEREUPON the two goats descended into the valley to wish Bon Voyage to young 
Billy, who was leaving for the tannery on the 3:15. 





Maybe the Pilgrims did land at Plymouth, 


MORAL: 
but there are lots better harbors nowadays. 











To get all the facts about new VINYL WELT, 
write to one of these official licensees: 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER CO. MICRO PLASTICS, LTD. 
Chelsea, Mass. Acton, Ontario 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY OUIMET WELTING CO. 
‘Division of W. R. Grace & Co. Brockton, Mass. 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Montreal 32, Quebec UNITED SHOE PLASTICS, LTD. 


Midland, Ontario 
LAWRENCE PROCESS CO., INC. 


piadth-edeen. Man. WIND SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


Brockton, Mass. 


MAYNARD H. MOORE, JR., INC. WRIGHT-BATCHELDER CORP. 
Stoneham, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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The Most Exciting Wholesalers Show In Years 
—— = mata ; 
Dont Miss 


THE 
NEW YORK 
SHOE WHOLESALERS * 


MARKET WEEK 
and 
OPEN HOUSE 


JUNE 23 through JUNE 25 


INN 








There's an exciting fall season in the offing. EXCITING new styles 


Women's, men's and children's shoes all have the EXCITING new promotions 
fresh new look that means extra sales. EXCITING new merchandise 


See the styles that will make this your biggest fall features 
season ever. EXCITING open house 


Learn all about the promotions that will be shown Hospitality sessions 
to make it so. 9 a.m.—6 p.m. 


This market week is a must for all alert retailers. FREE PARKING 





We'll be looking for you. 


NEW YORK SHOE WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION 


DUANE, READE, CHURCH & WEST BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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fabulous 
shoes 
with 
famous 
names 
style leaders 


for over 
four decades 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY 
748 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tred-Lite’ 


Cambridge 





Dependable 
Shoemakers 
C 
Go 
A 
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Miracle-Tread 


| Miraclettes 
Fashion Craft 
Ki-Yaks 
Billiken 


American Gentleman 
American Boy 

Bob Smart 

Lion Brand 








FOR AR A NN NE 


ane 1 tO 


THE MIRACLE YARN FOR ELASTICIZING SHOES 





LING 


FOR You! 


“Lastex” — the world-famous brand of elastic yarn —is the indispensable ingredient in so many of today’s most popular shoe con- 
structions. Lastex makes possible ¢ new elasticized soft leathers ¢ elasticized backs ¢ elasticized quarters ¢ elasticized vamps ¢ ‘“Majisol”® 
lasting-with-Lastex* e elasticized straps ¢ elasticized sweater collars. For complete information on how Lastex can be of most profitable 


use to you, contact “Lastex”, United States Rubber, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York. 


*A new method of lasting which makes shoes more comfortable and more flexible at the bail of the shoe. 


US United States Rubber 
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Dates to Remember 


Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, 
New York Trade Show Building, New 


York Aug. 3-6 


Fashion Exhibit, National. Shoe Fabries 
Association, Hotel — New 
Yoru Lily... er RE 

Merchandising Clinic, “National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Aug. 5 

Membership Breakfast, “National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York ...... 000000. + Auge 6 

Leather Show, Tanners’ Couneil of Amer- 
ica, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City .. Aug, 6-7 

Midwest Shoe Market, ‘Midwest Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Morrison Hotel 
Chicago ... sees Aug. 11-14 

National Shoe Fair, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association and Na- 
tional Retailers Association, Chicago 

Oct. 27-31 

Advance Spring Shoe Market, New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Boston . Sept. 29-Oct. 3 | 

Spring Shoe Show, Northwest Shoe Trav- 





| 
| 


elers, Inc., Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul Nov. 2-5 | 


Spring Shoe Fair, Pacific Northwest 
Shoe Travelers Association, Olympic 
and New Washington Hotels, Seattle 


Nov. 2-5 


Shoe Show, Tri-State Shoe Travelers As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nov. 3, 4 


Spring Shoe Fair, Ohio Shoe Travelers 
Club, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
Nov. 9-12 
Shoe Show, lowa Shoe Travelers, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, la. 
Nov. 10-11 
Shoe Show, Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association, Adolphus, Baker, Statler- 
Hilton, and Southland Hotels, Dallas 
Nov. 10-13 
Spring Shoe Show, Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Hotel Penn- 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh ..........Nov. 16-19 
Spring Shoe Market, Midwest Shoe Trav- 
elers' Association, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago .. .Nov. 24-27 
Shoe Show and Convention, Empire State 
Footwear Association, Inc., Hotel On- 
ondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. ......Jan. 19-21 





Immerman District Manager 


New York — Jack Immerman of 
Ventnor, N. J., has been promoted from 
Atlantic City store manager to district 
manager of National Shoes, Inc., in 
charge of store operations in Maryland 
and most of New Jersey, it was an- 
nounced here by Fred K. Siegel, vice- 
president. 

The new district manager joined Na- 
tional Shoes, Inc. almost at its incep- 
tion. He was one of the chain’s first 
store managers during the early period 
of its growth. Besides his last position 
at the store located at 1508 Atlantic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., he success- 
fully managed the Trenton store for 
13 years and the Hackensack unit for 
five years. Other stores successfully 
managed by him during his long career 
were in Nyack, N. Y. and in Newark, 
Passaic, Paterson, Perth Amboy, New 
Brunswick, and Jersey City, all in New 
Jersey as well as in Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan. 


June 15, 1957 








Chief Rising Profits, say: 
“Traffic big, sales bigger — when 


sellem Laconians!” 


More wrap-ups just can't be helped 
with Laconians—’'cause you're helping 
them to more true shoe value than you 
ever shook a size-stick at! See it for 
yourself in such Laconian features as 
Goodyear Welt construction, nylon 
stitching, Neolite soles—or have us 
send you the American Standards 
Testing Bureau report of tests on 
Laconians against 4 other brands up 
to 50% more retail. Either way it 
proves Laconians the biggest value .. . 
either way it spells ‘‘I'll take ‘em!" 


$4.50 - $6.95 retail 


LACONIAN SHOES CORP LACONIA, N.H. 
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"QUILON” adds comfort and durability... 
leather stays soft longer through rough wear 


Today, the trend is to shoes made of leathers 
processed with “Quilon” chrome complex. 
More and more manufacturers are recog- 
nizing the fact that “Quilon” gives shoes 
values that consumers have always wanted 
. . new practicality! 
“Quilon” helps leather resist the harm- 


Makes good leather perform better 


@ Du Pont supplies “Quilon” only to tanners, does not make leather or shoes. 





E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


68 


i % 


ful effects of water, perspiration .. . even 
acids. When wet from long exposure to 
water, leather dries soft and pliable. Yet 
the-leather breathes! 

Give the shoes you sell the new sales 
appeal and protection of ‘“‘Quilon’’. Specify 
leathers processed with Du Pont “Quilon”’. 


OUILON @p> 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-.- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


a ill canoe - 

MILWAUKEE SHOE CO. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

No. 7030—Men's 6" plain toe. Uppers proc- 

essed with Du Pont “Quilon”. Brown Safe- 

T-Lite neoprene sole and heel by Goodyear. 


In stock—E and EEE widths, 
sizes 6 to 12. 


4 


A 


CINC.), GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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there’s green in this valley for you! 


See what you get—because we make 
our rubber footwear here. 

In a valley like this you get all kinds 
of weather. Rain. Snow. Lingering fog. 
Sudden, dazzling sunshine—the kind 
that dries footwear almost too fast, 
before the next wetting comes. 


In self-defense we learned to make 
good rubber footwear here—tested 
rubber and fabrics till we found how to 
make footwear, for all practical pur- 
poses, weatherproof, skidproof out- 
side, comfortable, breatheable inside! 

That’s why your customers will like 


this line. Every boot, every rubber is 
easy to get on and off. Snug while it’s 
on, sure footed on any surface. There’s 
even style to attract mothers, daughters 
and dads! Pick your numbers now 
and you'll pull in sales by the family- 
full! 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 


Rubber Footwear Division, Dept. B. 


Corp. 


pst. Louis, Mo., Johnson City, N. Y., New York, N.Y. 


order by phone or write for immediate delivery 


a. 2962M Men’s Winter 
Pac. Bright red rubber, 
wool fleece interlined. 

b. 6276 Basketball: with 
cushion arch and heel. 


Men’s, boys’. dren’s. 


2844. Storm work rub- 


C. 3155 Plasti-Kix. Foam e, 2814 
insulated. Red, white, 
brown, black. With or. 
without shearling cuff. 
Women’s, misses’, chil- 


London Dress. 
4-Buckle Black Rubber. 
Men’s, boys’, youths’. 

f, 7162 Arch Kix. Sponge 


Blue, red, white. Wom- 
en’s, misses’, children’s. 


ber. Black, red sole. 


Men’s, boys’. 


g. 3024 Aero Boot. Wom- 1. 3065 
en’s, misses’, children’s 
in brown or red. Black, 
women’s and misses’ . 

insole and cushion arch. h. 2856 British Dress. 

Black. 

youths’, 


Rain-Kix. Wom- 
en's nylon, plaid inter- 
lined. Black, taupe. 


3 3013 Fleece lined gaiter. 
Misses’ in brown; child's 


Men’s, boys’, in brown, red, white. 





are bread : 


ASK THE PEOPLE WHO USE IT! 
Manufacturers report continual increases 
in annual sales ... year after year. . 
for shoes featuring FABRIcushon foam- 
fabric materials. This proves that style 
plus “foam cushion” comfort creates re- 
peat sales. 


NEW STYLES ...NEW SALES 
APPEALS are possible in all types of 
footwear with FABRIcushon materials. 
Records show that dress shoes, casual 
shoes, slippers, safety shoes and hunting 


Tam lat 


after line... 


«+e shoes using /ABRicushon foam 


ni butter items! 


boots have become “bread ’n butter” 
items with the help of FABRIcushon. 


THE MOST COMPLETE FOAM- 
FABRIC LINE available to the industry, 
FABRIcushon products can be supplied 
in a variety of ready-to-use combina- 
tions for linings (vamp, counter, sock 
and insulating) ... cushion insoles... 
bottom fillers. 


CAPITALIZE ON PROVEN BUYER 
DEMAND ... try KENDALL FABRI- 
cushon in your shoe lines! 


THE KEN DA LEL COMPANY 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES on FABRIcushon shoe Andrews-Alderfer Division 
materials, write today, or call your nearest representative. 1031 HOME AVENUE, AKRON 10, OHIO sehecaa 


Cer ee 


Representatives: BOSTON: Continental Textile Corp. NEW YORK: Eastern Foam Fabric Co. CINCINNATI: M. Hale Co. NASHVILLE: Robert Porter. ST. LOUIS: Geraid D. 
Scott Sales Co. LOS ANGELES: Hermon Schlobohm Foom Rubber & Plastics Co. 
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From Italy 


To Philadelphia 


To California 


THE SBICCA SUCCESS STORY CONTINUES 


Frank Sbicea started making fine shoes in Italy in 1900. In 1920 he 
moved to Philadelphia. In 1930 the spotlight turned on the now world- 
famous Sbicca process, invented by Frank Sbicca. In 1943, Frank Sbicca 
opened a branch factory in California. With the demand for California 
stvling and craftsmanship, the spotlight now turns to Sbicca’s expansion 
in California. 

The advanced shoe-making ideas and the tradition of California have 
resulted in the world’s most modern shoe factory, located in beautiful 
El] Monte, fifteen minutes from Los Angeles. It is a building of 50,000 
feet on a nine acre site which provides ample parking facilities and 
allows for future expansion. 

This plant is air conditioned, without windows, illuminated with shadow- 
less lighting, and equipped with the latest type of shoe machinery. 

A complete line of women’s quality footwear, from flats, casuals, to high 
heel sandals and pumps, are being made in this new home of Sbicca 


Californians. 


i 


COA 
CALIFORNIANS 


2620 North Rosemead Blvd. 
El Monte, California 
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More than 60 years of continual growth—the result of service and an ever- 
increasing dealer and consumer acceptance of such quality products as 


ut " ot, & 
* , Constant research and 
- /j development, up-to-date design 


Canvas shoes for active youngsters. ae J - and styling and exclusive 
construction features all help 


make this footwear exactly what 
customers need and want. 


€- a What’s more, year after year 
o oe these lines are backed by a 
® > steadily growing program of 


Distinctive Casual Shoes sales promotion and advertising. 
. This creates extra demand for 


them... builds an increasingly 
profitable business for retailers. 


é Inquiries on these famous lines 
are invited from retailers and 
UN" may be sent to our nearest 
4 branch office or to the factory 


Fashionable stormy weather foot protection . at Watertown, Mass. 








MADE ONLY BY 


B.EGoodrich and Hood Rubber Company 


WATERTOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
OOP BFGoodrich 
TRADE-MA 


RKS OF QUALITY KNOWN EVERYWHERE! 
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Traadtoory shoe retailers report: 


"The Shoe that Walks for You" _ | Va , 


In 16 new frsadleaty styles 


“Never . . . in the 90 years we’ve been in business,” says John 
Minor, Vice-President, “has a shoe style caught on like our new 
RIPPLE SOLE® numbers. We're absolutely flabbergasted at 
the response! Enthusiastic retailers report sell out after sell out.” 


And .. . no wonder! This sensational team combines 
famous Treadeasy fit, wear and styling with the most 
revolutionary shoe improvement of our times: RIPPLE 
SOLE®, the only sole made that 


@ Absorbs walking shock 
@ Balances the weight heel to toe 
@ Increases the stride 
. @ Provides greater traction 
Step Saver on wet, slippery surfaces 


Step Saver -- Lazy Loafer 
with RIPPLE SOLER 


AAA to D. Black, Grey or Vicuna Bucko, Black 
Brogandi, Russet Morocco Calf, White Glove 


Also Stride Lite Golf Shoe 
with RIPPLE SOLER ce Lazy Loafer 


AAA to C. Vicuna Bucko, Russet, Brown and White, 
Blue and White Glove 


IN-STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 














Retailers: Cash in with 
Manufacturers: Find out how RIPPLE SOLE® “The Treadeasy. Write for 
Shoe that Walks for You” will boost your sales! Contact: catalog and prices: 


Ripple Sole Division BEEBE RUBBER COMPANY P. W. MINOR & SON, INC. 
NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE aaa. 








... and in the coming fall and winter, black will be 
the most important fashion color for men’s and women’s shoes. 


First choice, of course, is Beggs & Cobb leathers, 
the standard of excellence by which black leathers are judged. 


Rich, luxurious finish . . . clear natural 

leather look . . . excellent lasting qualities . . . Beggs 
& Cobb Black in smooth and textured 

finishes is the shoe craftsman’s inspiration 

to high-style. 





TANNERS OF SIDE UPPER LEATHER, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tanneries at: Winchester, Massachusetts * Dover-Foxcroff, Maine 


LEATHERS by 


O2e6 LEATHERS 


TAMARAC 
MACKINAC 
FRONTENAC 


Childrens LEATHERS 


Tele} 7.ve- 
3 de) 


ROYALTY SMOOTH WHITES 


Heavy Duty LEATHERS 


MALLARD 
KITCHENER 


NORTHWEST MOUNTED 


Since the turning of the century the unchanging story of 
NORTHWESTERN has been to provide dependable, uniform 
leathers with value and economy in mind. For the styles of 
tomorrow, as in the past, these NORTHWESTERN LEATHERS 
of character and substance best answer the needs of shoe- 
makers for use in all types of popular footwear. 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER COMPANY 
210 SOUTH STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 





GPR SINCE 1899) 


NORTHWESTER! 


Sort LEATHERS 
SOOTAN 
SMOOTH PAC 
AURORA 


CUSTOM Gracus 


HIKER 
WINSOR 

















WHY PACTFATE PROTECTED LINING 
IS THE GREATEST 
SALES STORY AFOOT... 








It's the new needle slim spectator with an 
inspired removable strap. Fashioned in highly polished 


... Sleek black Devon Calf by Lawrence. 


The color for fall is black and the deepest 
of blacks is Devon Calf by Lawrence. 
Blacker than pitch, its ebony beauty, 
supple softness and versatility will 

be in demand. A. C. Lawrence 


Leather Company, Peabody, Mass. 
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LAWRENCE 
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for weakness 


for anemia 


for fatigue 

















in important stress spots. Regular in weights S-1 and S-D. Special, super- 
strong, (nylon-fortified) in weights S-1X and S-DX. Both regular and special 
in white, black and brown. All weights always in stock. 


es 


YEAS 


of color and inside shoe sparkle. Quarter and vamp lining. Lush colors in a 
long wearing vinyl-coated fabric base. One superlative quality in three weights. 
Weight 2020V and-special socklining weight 25V stocked for you in 27 colors. 


ae 


in soft box toes and counters. Six weights for every shoemaking requirement 
— infants’ to men’s. Self-vulcanizing. Converts to fully cured rubber after it 
has been conformed to the wood. The last word in permanent bounce for both 
ends of the shoe. Shoemaking procedure patented. 


FLEXTRA 


The above prescriptions can be filled by telephone — 
just call Boston — Blvehills 8-1456. 





Only three of over thirty specialized job- 
fitted shoe materials that line, reinforce, 
bind or support footwear. Most items not 
just made but actually developed to meet 
an important need of the industry. 
e 

STEDFAST RUBBER CO.,INC. 
Boston 26, Massachusetts 























STYLE 6372 (Women's) 
In refreshing PANAMA 


STYLE 6572 (Women’s) 
In rich, casual BROWN 


STYLE 6472 (Women's) 
STYLE M-6472 (Misses') 
STYLE C-6472 (Children’s) 


In luxurious GREY 


STYLE 6772 (Women’s) 
STYLE M-6772 (Misses’) 
STYLE C-6772 (Children’s) 


In ever-smart BLACK 


POPULAR “Ol / 
& 
a 


...to cheer up your customers, 
lift up your SALES! 


— nooth, velvety suede 


... afavorite year around . . . now bursts into your 
BIGGEST PROFIT NEWS! Because Sebago-Mocs, 
designed in these plush, gentle shades, 


complement every wardrobe, fit every budget! 


Fashion-right for Mom and teenagers! Skillfully made by 


expert Maine craftsmen, Sebago-Mocs feature: Stitching 


that points up vamp and kicker for real good looks; 
turned down smooth leather collar in three styles; 
self collar in Panama; snug heel fit; Littleway 
lockstitching; damp-proof Neolite soles. 


Order your Sebago-Mocs ... TODAY! 


For Women, Misses, Children, only $3.90. 


America’s fastest growing line of moccasins 
‘ 


SEBAGO-MOC COMPANY 


WESTBROOK, MAINE 


New York Office: 534 Marbridge Building 
Made in Canada by Canada West Shoe Mfg. Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba 





So casually yours... 


NACE 


TRADE - MARK 


the Continental leather 
sensation by BREZNER 


This design is available to shoe 
manufacturers. Write for your 
free sketch TODAY ! 


So soft, so luxuriously textured, so right for men’s, women's and children’s 


high-quality casuals. NAPOLI . . . the suede-like, shadow-tone leather that 


captures old world charm in the new Continental sweep . . . caresses the touch, 
molds beautifully to every contour of the foot. Gentle — but durable, 
too .. . NAPOLI keeps the profits pouring in! 


Send for swatches . . . TODAY! 


THE BREZNER DIVISION OF ALLIED KID COMPANY 


145 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘Fashion Right" Leathers from our Tannery, Penacook, New Hampshire 


ST. LOUIS, MO CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK AND PENN MIAMi, FLORIDA ORIENTAL EXPORT 
H. B. Avery Co. Jchn A. Spille Co. Homer Bear Jack G. Mendelsohn Leibman & Cumming 
MILWAUKEE, WIS ROCHESTER, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. San Francisco, Calif. 
Harold |. Stewart Graham Bros. Sales Russ White Co. 
MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA Handbag Representatives NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Stockton & Sedgwick Chilewich Sons & Co. 
Representatives in All the World's Leading Leather Markets 
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BOOTS 


For every 
industrial, 
farming and 
sporting need 


INSULATED PACS 


Warm feet in 
coldest weather 
for sportsmen and 
outdoor workers 


Quality 
Opt -Hat_poot-het_jebee) 
in waterproof 
eke Mm er- Bek ‘e-N_Me cele) ni a-r- i & 


for half a century 


WORK AND 


DRESS GAITERS 


Quality and 
dependability in 
stormy-weather 
protection 


OF @ 
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CASUALS 

Cool comfort, 
high style, for 
all the family 


STYLE FOOTWEAR 


Always the right 
combination of 
comfort and fashion 
in storm wear 


ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Foremost in footwear for 
general sports activities 
and all-round use 


NVERSE 
RUBBER COMPANY 


MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. 
100 Freeway Boulevard, South San Francisco 
241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 














MR. BULGY HAS JUST REALIZED WHAT 
THE SALESMAN MEANT WHEN HE SAID, 
“PRE-SOLD WITH ADVERTISING!” 


(/t means pre-sold TO HIM... Not FOR HIM to the consumer !) 


The ladies? They are hurrying to the Heydays Dealer where 
quality has never... and will never be sacrificed to entice the 


retailer who is concerned only with today...and not his future. 


Here’s an example of what we mean... more and 
better grade materials, finished in a softer and 
better fitting shoe...often copied, never equaled. 


PRANKSTER 
stocked in Salmon Beige alligator 
calf...red, green, blue inlays; Black 
alligator calf with red-grey inlays. 


THE SHOE WITH Consumer ACCEPTANCE 


HEYDAYS SHOES INC. + 2032 LOCUST STREET «+ ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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President 
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W. P. MARSHALL 


dieated by the 


4 WESTERN UNION £2 
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EVERIT B TERHUNE JR, PUBLISHER = 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER CHESTNUT AND 56 STS PHILA = 


TO THE STAFF AND READERS OF THE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER JOINED 
IN THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR 
TRADE PAPER, | SEND GREETINGS. 

q FOR THE PAST SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, THE RECORDER HAS REPORTED 
CONTINUING IMPROVEMENT IN THE PROCESS OF SHOE MANUFACTURING. 
BY SO STRENGTHENING THIS BASIC INDUSTRY, IT HAS HELPED TO RAISE 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING AND ENCOURAGED WIDE BENEFITS 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


{ CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES — 
DWIGHT D EISENHOWER=... 
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NEW IDEAS 
To Help You 


STYLE 


FOOTWEAR 
by 


RAU FASTENER COMPANY 
102 Westfield Street, Providence 7, R. |. 
Please send me working samples of the follow- 


‘Can fue fe 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
ciTY 


= Men’s Shoe With 
Turn Lock Closure 
For Convenience 4 
and Comfort & 


Ladies’ Pump With le 
Snap Fastener Attached Y/ / 
Bow For Greater 
Style Flexibility 


Snap fasteners 
on boots give the ¢ 
wearer smart 
versatility and 
great flexibility £ 
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Greetings from the 
Secretary of Commerce 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 25 


June l, 1957 


Dear Mr. Terhune: 


George Baker of Chilton Publications' Washington 
Bureau has called my attention to your announcement of "A 
Boot and Shoe Recorder Milestone": the 75th anniver sary 
of your publication. 


As a Yankee I was particularly interested in the 
attached reproduction of your first issue, datelined 
"Boston, April, 1882." Any New Englander would feel a 
nostalgia in reading the prose and any American would be 
interested in the illustrations of the old machinery while 
sharing the industry's pride in the progress which has been 
made and which your magazine has faithfully recorded for 
three-quarters of a century. 


I wish you many more years of service to the boot 
and shoe industry, so intimately associated with the economic 
history of New England but also always 4 contributor to the 
ever -improving American standard of living. 





Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of Commerce 


Mr. E. B. Terhune, Jr-> Publisher 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 








Editorial Outlook 





Past is but prologue... 


N the opening article of the 50th Anniversary Issue of Boor AND SHOE RECORDER 
late Arthur D. Anderson wrote: 


“The perspective of footwear-progress becomes obscure in the ‘coiizaion-place’ of the pres- 
ent. Because of this obscurity, men look toward the future with timidity and fear. They 
may say industry and invention have reached their prime; distribution and use have 
leveled out so that things are but things. They may think we must be content henceforth 
with slower progress because industry and trade have reached their maturity. 

“Youth will be served. Progress and change are inevitable. Each new day holds promise 
for the morrow. Progress in distribution has but begun and can only be achieved through 
a more intelligent study of the uses of footwear. The public is so accustomed to the con- 
veniences of modern civilization that it seldom, if ever, recognizes the fact that the most 
simple purchases contain the romance of industry, commerce and human progress.” 


These lines were written in the closing days of 1932 in the middle of a winter of distress 
and financial crisis which culminated several months later in the bank holiday of March 
5, 1933. Despite the depressed state of the national economy and the severe case of jitters 
which afflicted the highly sensitive shoe industry, Arthur Anderson, with enthusiasm so 
typical of his personality, wrote confidently of the future. 


Twenty-five years have softened the focus of the grim picture of those anxious days and 
obscured the details of the trials and tribulations which followed for business. They have 
produced an economy of unprecendented proportions. 


But many of the problems which perplexed the industry a quarter of a century ago are still 
present. Others have disappeared in the erosion of the years between. More constructively, 
many are being solved today by the industry’s diversified program of research, promotion 
and publicity. The basic principle underlying much of this program is “the more intelligent 
study of the uses of footwear” which in 1932 Arthur Anderson noted was so essential to 
footwear progress. 


The intervening years have brought new problems for which solutions must and will be 
found. The important consideration is that under the closest scrutiny the events of the past 
twenty-five years show that shoe industry progress has kept pace with the progress of the 
nation. In this perspective its record is a most impressive one. 


From the vantage point of the present, with industry confidence at highest ebb and its 
direction more clearly defined than it has ever been, it is difficult to see anything but still 
greater progress for shoes in the quarter century ahead. 


We believe that this Anniversary Issue of Boor AND SHOE REcorRDER is a most authoritative 
record of the past and symposium of the future and that it will be a stimulus to the indus- 
try’s continuing progress. We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation of the score or more 
industry leaders who helped in its preparation. 


The occasion of its 75th Anniversary affords, too, an opportunity for simple restatement 
of the purpose of Boor aNp SHoE RecorpeEr defined so clearly many years ago. 


“Getting More Shoes Sold Right: not only ‘more’ but ‘right’; sold for the right purpose, 
to the right wearer, in the right fitting, for the right price, at the right profit. This is the 
great problem of shoe merchants. The chief purpose of the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER is 
to help solve it; for upon its solution depends the progress of the entire allied industries 
relating to shoes and leather, their production and distribution.” 
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HE editorial page of its first issue, published 75 
years ago, proclaimed Boot AND SHOE RECORDER'S 
policies and purposes as follows: 

“To give a journal devoted to the shoe and leather 
ae 

“To make it a paper for the retailer, as well as the 
manufacturer and jobber. 

“To give in a limited space all the news pertaining to 
the trade, and in such style and type as to make it an 
enjoyable journal. 

“To bring together the manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer, so that their contributions can be read and under- 
stood by all three branches.” 

In the three quarters of a century that have followed 
the appearance in Boston of that first RECORDER, its mis- 
sion, field and services have been broadened and extended. 
They have been made to include new activities and inter- 
ests of the shoe trade and its allied industries. At first 
devoted mainly to the New England shoe craft, the publi- 
cation’s influence and readership have spread to the entire 
nation and indeed to people engaged in shoe business 
around the world. 

Nevertheless, the primary objectives of Boot AnD SHOE 
RECORDER, as outlined in that first issue back in April, 
1882, have continued to shape its policies and guide its 
operations. 

William L. Terhune, founder and first publisher, had 
close family ties with the shoe business. He had grown 
up in surroundings in which shoes and all that related 
to them were part of the family background. He also had 
a practical knowledge of retailing and a keen sense of suc- 
cessful merchandising procedures. So the inspiring idea of 
building a publication devoted in large part to the interests 
of shoe retailers, many of whom lacked the ability and 
know-how that he possessed, appealed to him as the natu- 
ral and logical thing to do. 

It was a decided innovation in those days to publish a 
business magazine slanted in a very considerable degree 
to such an audience. But the idea caught on, and appealed 
not only to the shoe merchants who read the RECORDER, 
but likewise to the shoe manufacturers, wholesalers and 
tanners who, as time marched on, came to form a major 
portion of its advertisers, along with producers and dis- 
tributors of machinery, materials and supplies. 

The RecorpEr’s initial effort was an eight-page publi- 
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cation in tabloid newspaper format, but it was no time 
at all before demands for advertising space necessitated 
the addition of four more pages. From then on the paper 
continued to appear monthly in that form, or frequently 
with an additional number of pages, until eventually the 
change was made to the magazine style which has been 
followed down to the present time. 

A year after the new publication was launched, in- 
creased interest on the part of readers and advertisers 
compelled the management to face a momentous decision. 
The REcorpeErR’s frequency of publication was speeded up 
from once a month to every week, and so it continued 
until the period of the second world war, when shortage 
of paper and various other considerations motivated the 
change to the present semi-monthly policy. The change 
met with even greater approval than had been anticipated 
on the part of REcorpDER readers, who are now enabled 
to keep abreast of trade developments with a minimum 
expenditure of time. Advertisers also like the semi-month- 
ly idea because it enables them to create a greater impact 
with larger space at little or no increase in cost. Impres- 
sive gains, both in circulation and advertising, followed 
the change. 


In its earliest years, Boor anp SHoe RecorDER had 
been largely a one-man enterprise, at least to the exten: 
that its ownership, management and editorial direction 
were all in the hands of its founder, William L. Terhune, 
a man of broad vision, keen judgment and tireless energy, 
who supervised every phase of the operation from. its 
headquarters in Boston. And while the ownership of the 
publication underwent a number of changes in the years 
that followed, its management has remained continuously 
in the Terhune family. When the founder retired in 1909 
he passed the responsibilities of management, along with 
the office of president and publisher, on to his son, the 
late Everit B. Terhune, a Harvard graduate who had 
joined the staff some years before as an advertising sales- 
man. He guided the Recorper’s destinies through a 
period of extraordinary growth and expanding influence. 
culminating in the years of the second World War. 

This was a trying time for the shoe business, which was 
called upon to supply footwear of many kinds, not only 
to the armed forces of the United States, but likewise to 
most of its allies. At the same time the industry was 
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hemmed in by regulations and restrictions on the mate- 
rials it could obtain and the styles of shoes it could pro- 
duce for its own domestic market. Of all the apparel 
industries, the shoe trade alone was subjected to the 
rationing of its products among the civilian population. 

Long before this time the Recorper’s influence had 
spread from New England, where it was first established, 
to every state of the Union, and it was everywhere recog- 
nized as “the National Voice of the Shoe Trade.” Pub- 
lication headquarters had been moved from Boston to 
New York. “E. B.,” as Mr. Terhune was familiarly and 
affectionately known, saw in the shoe industry’s war- 
time problems not only a challenge to leadership but an 
opportunity for service. He and the REcorpDER’s editor 
at that time, the late Arthur D. Anderson, perceived at 
once the necessity of providing the shoe trade with in- 
formation and interpretation of the frequent regulations 
and amendments to regulations that were being issued 
from Washington. This became an important part of the 
RECORDER'S wartime service during those trying years. 

In addition to the regular issues of the publication, 
many special wartime bulletins were issued immediately 
on receipt of news of important changes in regulations 
affecting shoes. These were mailed first class, or in cases 
of extreme urgency wired to groups of subscribers whose 
interests were directly affected. These and other contribu- 
tion of leadership won for Mr. Terhune the T. Kenyon 
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EVERIT B. TERHUNE JR. 
Publisher 


Holly award for outstanding service to the shoe industry 
in 1951. This award was conferred upon him at the 
annual dinner of the 210 Associates at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Mr. Terhune retired from the management of the 
RECORDER in 1954 and his death occurred in the summer 
of 1956. Meanwhile he had been succeeded as pub- 
lisher of Boor anp SHOE ReEcorpeER by his son, Everit B. 
Terhune, Jr., who had become associated with the maga- 
zine in 1929, soon after his graduation from Williams 
College. 


EveRItT JR.’s first assignment was to the circulation de- 
partment and in this connection he traveled over the 
length and breadth of the country, meeting shoe mer- 
chants, buyers and manufacturers and acquiring a first- 
hand knowledge of shoe distribution, merchandising and 
promotion. Subsequently he sold RecorpER advertising 
in the New York territory and becames its advertising 
manager. Soon after his appointment to the post of pub- 
lisher he was called upon to assume direction of the mov- 
ing of the Recorper’s publishing, advertising and edi- 
torial headquarters from New York to Philadelphia, 
where it occupies larger and more up-to-date quarters on 
the second floor of the modern extension added to the 
building of the parent Chilton Company, Inc., in 1955. 
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by RAYMOND L. FITZGERALD 
Editor Boot and Shoe Recorder 
1945-1956 


The Chilton group of industry, business and profes- 
sional magazines forms one of the largest periodical pub- 
lishing organizations in the world and in addition oper- 
ates a prosperous and rapidly growing book department 
that turns out technical volumes, text books, trade direc- 
tories and an extensive assortment of scientific, business 
and general interest publications. Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER, originally owned and operated individually, 
became associated with Chilton when the latter was affili- 
ated with the former United Business Publishers, which 
was reorganized under the Chilton name and management 
in 1933. 

Chilton is now sole owner of the RecorDER and 14 
other magazines in various business, technical and pro- 
fessional fields. As such it provides RECORDER readers 
and advertisers with the advantages of the most modern 
production and printing facilities at costs that could be 
possible only under large-scale operation. Joseph S. 
Hildreth is chairman of the Chilton Board of Directors 
and G. Carroll Buzby is president. Everit B. Terhune, Jr., 
publisher of the REcoRDER, is a director of Chilton Com- 
pany, Inc., whose home offices and printing plant are at 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, in Philadelphia. 

In addition to its Philadelphia headquarters, Boot AND 
SHoe ReEcoRDER maintains important branch offices in 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Directing its advertising activities in these 
areas are Clarence R. Heyde in Philadelphia; Gordon 
Scott and Gordon Scott, Jr., in Boston; Harry R. Hughes 
in New York; Hugh M. Bowen in St. Louis; Robert K. 
Hogarty in Chicago; L. H. Jackson in Los Angeles, and 
Frank McKenzie in San Francisco. Elmer Dalton is in 
charge of circulation at the home office. 


QNN the editorial side of the Recorver, the late Arthur 
D. Anderson, editor from 1913 to 1945, is well remem- 
bered by many present-day readers. His wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances covered every branch of the 
shoe trade and every section of the country. In his posi- 
tion as chief editor he succeeded Walter Taylor, another 
outstanding personality in shoe trade journalism, who 
contributed much to help establish the position of leader- 
ship the RecorpER had won throughout the trade. This 
position was maintained and strengthened under “Andy,” 
as he was familiarly known among his legion of friends 
and admirers. His tenure covered the period of two world 
wars and the trying years of depression, when his strong 
editorials helped to guide the industry in facing the prob- 
lems of its most critical period. 

Anderson died in 1945, just after peace and victory had 
been won in Europe. He was succeeded as editor by 
Raymond L. Fitzgerald, who had held a similar position 
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with The Shoe Retailer, a trade magazine published in 
Boston, and joined the RecorpeER staff in 1929, when the 
Boston publication was taken over and merged with Boor 
AND SHOE ReEcorper. He retired in April, 1956, and was 
succeeded by John J. Reilly, the incumbent, who originally 
came with the publication in 1932 as art director, follow- 
ing experience in a New York advertising agency. His 
interest in design and color, as well as his business back- 
ground, undoubtedly helped to make him a recognized 
expert and authority in the styling, merchandising and 
promotion of footwear, especially men’s shoes. Prior to 
his appointment to the post of top editor of the RECORDER, 
he had for some time held the position .of managing 
editor. 

The editor and most of his associates operate from the 
Philadelphia headquarters, from which point they travel 
extensively to cover trade meetings and conventions and 
to keep in close contact with the shoe trade nationally. 
Principal members of the editorial staff, in addition to 
Mr. Reilly, include: James Edmonds, managing editor; 
Daniel Shifren, associate and news editor; Estelle G. 
Anderson, associate editor; Eleanor M. Rutty, fashion 
editor; Owen A. Thomas, associate editor; William H. 
Hallahan, associate editor; Robert J. McInnis, makeup 
editor; John B. Prader, research editor, and William A. 
Rossi, field editor. Mr. Rossi has written many feature 
articles for the Recorper. He is also in constant demand 
in the industry as a speaker. 


RECORDER staff correspondents in key news areas 
include: George H. Baker, Ray M. Stroupe and Neil 
R. Regeimbal in Washington, D. C.; Paul Wooton, 
Washington member of the Chilton Editorial Board; 
Owen A. Thomas, Boston and New England; Bernice 
Stevens Decker, Chicago area; Geraldine Epp and Vir- 
ginia S. Marshall, St. Louis and the Southwest; Vivian 
Anderson, Mountain States area; Norman Phillips, Los 
Angeles area; Ben Ollman, Milwaukee, besides special cor- 
respondents in the principal retail centers of the country. 

The foregoing paragraphs summarize some of the more 
important highlights in Boor anp SHOE REcORDER’s 
business history and describe in brief its mode of opera- 
tion. Of even greater interest to readers and advertisers 
are the principles and policies of the publication and the 
services it has rendered over 75 years to retail merchants 
and manufacturers, salesmen and suppliers. 

As already mentioned, the idea of publishing a maga- 
zine that would interest, aid and appeal to retail readers 
as well as manufacturers was a relatively new one when the 
RECORDER was started. Most of the trade papers were 
manufacturing or all-industry publications dominated by 
reading matter of interest mainly to manufacturers, whole- 
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salers and suppliers of machinery, materials and equip- 
ment. Their news matter dealt largely with markets and 
current prices, new materials and manufacturing proc- 
esses. Much of the news consisted of thinly disguised 
“plugs” for various products for which advertising was 
carried or being solicited. 

Boor AND SHOE REcorRDER strove from the beginning, 
as it does today, to produce a bright, newsy publication 
and present material that would not only be informative 
but helpful to the various branches of the trade, especially 
the retailers. This policy, consistently maintained over 
the years, has undoubtedly been responsible in a large 
degree for the RecorpER’s continued acceptance and 
success. 

With the industrial development that characterized the 
first quarter of this century came great changes in the 
shoe business, both manufacturing and in the field of 
distribution. The REcorDER of that period reflected these 
changes and developments and also the changes that were 
taking place in magazine publishing. The latter included 
improved typography and makeup, more liberal use of 
photographs and other illustrations and a broader selec- 
tion of subject matter keyed to appeal to the interests of 
an expanding group of readers. 


AMONG trade publications REcoRDER was in the fore- 
front of this movement. It was quick to recognize the 
appeal of the so-called “success story,” which seeks to 
educate and inform readers concerning more efficient 
methods of operation by presenting the case histories of 
successful merchants. Better management, promotion, ad- 
vertising, merchandise display, stock-keeping and store 
operation were explained and developed through the 
medium of the success story. The RECORDER engaged a 
field editor, Harry R. Terhune, an experienced shoe man 
with a newspaper background, to travel the length and 
breadth of the country and develop articles of this nature 
by direct contact with successful shoe merchants. 

The period immediately following the first World War 
was one of extraordinary shoe trade development in at 
least two other directions, and in these activities the 
RECORDER also played a leading role. It was a time of 
renewed interest and rapid expansion in the activities of 
trade associations, in which interest was aroused by the 
problems that businessmen had to face. In the shoe trade 
rising prices and the problems of leather and materials 
supply were causing concern, as they did again following 
the later war. 

More efficient merchandising was called for, and the 
National Shoe Retailers Association staged a series of 
conventions and shoe shows to bring the merchants to- 
[TURN TO PAGE 223, PLEASE] 
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A Statistical Panorama 





1882-1982 


N 1882, when the Boor anp SHOE RECORDER was 
founded, the shoe industry was the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the United States. Young as it was, 

it was beginning to flex its muscles. What had only a 
short time earlier been a somewhat scattered, disjointed 
kind of industry, had now begun to fuse into an organized 
unit. 

New ideas, some of them “radical,” were coming into 
the industry. It was about this time that the first stand- 
ardized last measurement chart or system was introduced, 
thus giving more uniformity to sizes and shoe shapes. 

Half sizes were brought in for the first time. 

The first shoe trees, to preserve the wearer’s boots, were 
introduced, and so was elastic webbing or goring for 
shoes. The first shoe-stretching device (a very needy 
instrument in those days) came to the relief of a shoe- 
pinched public. 

The shoe drummers got together and formed the Boot 
and Shoe Travelers League, the first association of shoe 
travelers. A new device come into retail shoe merchan- 
dising: the one-price shoe. The first crude rubber heel 
came into being. 

And, in 1886, the first national shoe retail organization 

known as the Retail Boot and Shoe Dealers’ National 
\ssociation—was born. One of the motivating forces 
behind this founding was William Terhune, who had four 
years earlier launched the RECORDER. 

In 1882, the 52 million Americans on the census list 


averaged a per capita income of $163, and altogether 


The American 


were spending $6.2 billions a year on all goods and ser- 
vices, The nation’s 2052 shoe manufacturing firms were 
producing 133 million pairs of boots and shoes whose 
average factory or wholesale price was about 88 cents a 
pair, and whose average retail selling price was around 
$1.50. 

A worker in a shoe factory was at his job some 63 
hours a week. A novice earned about five cents an hour, 
but a skilled hand got as much as 14 cents an hour. The 
average take-home pay (it was all take-home in those 
days) for the shoe worker was $5.70, and over the year 
it totaled a handsome $296. 

There were some 7200 
making shops selling shoes. In 1882, consumers spent 
a total of $198 millions for the 130 million pairs of boots 
and shoes they bought. That was an average of $3.8] 
spent for the year on shoes per person. The average per- 
son bought 21 pairs for the year. It required the earn- 
ings of 14 hours of work to buy a pair of shoes—even 
though the cost was only about $1.50 a pair. 

It took about three skilled working hours to make a 
pair of shoes (today the same worker will produce over 
four pairs in the same time). The average shoe “factory” 
(most of them were small shops) had 55 shoe workers 
and produced a total of almost 65,000 pairs over a year. 
Today’s average shoe factory employs 226, produces 610.- 
000 pairs in a year. The total output of all the shoe fac- 
tories in 1882 was valued at $117 millions. 

A record of the U. S. shoe industry’s progress over the 


retail shoe stores and shoe- 


THE U.S. SHOE STANDARD OF LIVING 
100 YEARS OF PROGRESS— 1882 - 1982 
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hoe Standard of Living 


The record of growth of the shoe industry is impressive. Its contribution 


to the economy has been its remarkable ability to supply the consumer with 


shoes at a continually lower cost in relation to his income. Improving 


technology and more efficient distribution will enable it to sustain this 


record and earn a fair return from the prosperity and growth of the future. 


past 75 years is an impressive one when we look at the 
figures. For example, shoe production is 350 per cent 
higher, despite a drop of 52 per cent in the number of 
shoe manufacturing firms. We employ 66 per cent more 
production workers, and their average weekly wages have 


risen 864 per cent. Due to the rise in factory efficiency, 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


100 YEARS OF PROGRESS —1882-1982 


*Estimated ** Add 000 


1907 


1932 


machinery research and worker skills, productivity or 
man-hour output has increased 300 per cent. 

But the best measure of an industry’s contribution to 
the public and the national economy is its ability to pro- 
vide more of its goods to the consuming public at a 
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1957* 
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Shoe Production Workers 
Average Hours Worked Weekly 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average W eekly Earnings 





Total Shoe Production Wages 





Aver. Annual Output Per Worker ( Prs.) 


Pairs Produced Per Worker Man-Hour 





Average Annual Production Worker Wages 





143,420 
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“Gardner |Redi-Tote 
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convenience of 


BUILT-IN 
HANDLE 


ready for use 
at the PUSH OF 


There will be more carr u 


F 


2 | we 


INGERS! 


...and this is why Redi-Tote printed shoe boxes are becoming so 
popular among manufacturers, retailers, and consumers. Redi-Tote 
can be set up on most existing in-plant box forming equipment and 
is stronger because of its glued, double-walled construction. 
Retailers like Redi-Tote for its in-stock use because it offers the 
features of a conventional box, WITHOUT CHANGING HAN- 
DLING HABITS. The INVISIBLE built-in CARRYING HANDLE is an 
added advantage which saves time and wrapping materials. 


REDI-TOTE... 
THE 


BLANKS 
SAVE 90%, 
OF STORAGE 

SPACE 


} 
BENEFITS TO PROFITABLE TO | HELPFUL TO 
MANUFACTURERS RETAILERS CUSTOMERS 
@ Encourages “‘take-withs” @ Attractive and stylish 
@ Advertises brand name @ Speeds brand identification | @ Easy to carry 
@ Set up as needed @ Popularizes shoe brand | @ Saves shopping time 
@ Stronger sidewalls @ Saves time, materials | 
@ Time-saving built-in handle @ Built-in handle speeds 
service 





@ Saves warehouse space 





America's Leading Retail Box Manufacturer 


The GARDNER BOARD and CARTON COMPANY 


Retail Folding Box Department 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 





AMERICAN FIXTURE INC. 50th Anniversary 


SPECIAL VALUE 


VOGUE BEIGE AND COPPERTONE WOOD SHOE SET 











Designed with clean lines to create a fashionable setting for EITHER WOMEN’S OR MEN’S SHOES. Built-in quality construction that 
has made AMERICAN FIXTURE INC. shoe display equipment famous for a half century. This is your GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY to 
re-fixture your windows for Fall and Holiday sales promotions. This all new shoe set features the smartest color finish ever developed 
as a background for showing shoes to their best advantage. We call it “Vogue Beige”. The shoe stands are accented with Copper- 
tone finished expanded metal adjustable display tops. 


SHOE SET CONTAINS: ORDER, WITH CHECK ATTACHED, SHIPPED PRE-PAID 


One lorge triple displayer with swinging shelves. 24” over all height. Top shelf 
12” x 12". Center shelf 34” x 15”...15” high. Lower shelf 28” x 14”...7” high. 


Two double displayers with swinging shelves. 16%” overall height. Upper shelf Ship us: [] via truck () via freight [] cheapest way 


22” x 17”. Lower shelf 18” x 22”...7%” high. 
Quantity 


Three 9” high shoe stands Three 15” high shoe stands No. GWD9 SOth Anniversary shoe sets 
Three 12” high shoe stands Three 18” high shoe stands 


EXTRA STANDS AVAILABLE ...CHOICE OF SIZES NAME 


Specity heights... $39.25 per dozen 
FIRM 





USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENT ORDERING 
5 5 a cali ) ee 


AMERICAN FIXTURE INC ee Oe 
@ Ship pre-paid We pay Freight 


2300 LOCUST STREET + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 220 West Adams Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 West 42nd Street * New York 36, New York AMERICAN FIXTURE INC. + 2300 Locust St. ° St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Mail this coupon to department BS-657 





Planning for 


The Shoe Center 


of ‘Tomorrow... 


HE shopping center of the future . . . what will it 

be like? We envision it as “a department store 

for shoes” within a store. It will be well-planned 
. . . spacious,‘ attractive, accessible and will get the 
maximum amount of usefulness out of every inch of 
space. Large or small, it will combine the latest design 
and construction principles and materials with the most 
modern fixtures and interior decoration. 

There will be separate departments for men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes, with suitable decor to express the 
individuality of each. The men’s department will be 
masculine; the children’s . . . playful and the women’s 
. . . plush! There can even be separate entrances from 
the street level to avoid traffic intermingling in depart- 
ments and thus assure a more serene and quieter atoms- 
phere for shopping. Customer comfort and convenience 
will be prime considerations. 

Up to the present time, the average retailer has con- 
ducted his business pretty much in the same way his 
father did before him. That may have worked success- 
fully and satisfactorily in the past. However, in the 
future, it will take concentrated effort, study and ap- 
plication to devise new ways and means of attracting 
customers to the store. The greatest challenge to retailers 
will be learning new methods of merchandising and 
distribution; utilizing all the latest devices of the 
electronic age to attain the utmost efficiency. 

The shoe shopping center of the future may be the 
solution for the independent retailer. Only by being in 
a position to cater to the entire family . . . by carrying 
every type of shoe at various price levels . .°. can he 
hope to compete with the stores and their modern. 
progressive methods of operation. Granted that the 
externals, such as location, convenience, parking 
facilities will be as important as ever in attracting and 
influencing potential customers . . . the basic attributes 
that will make them permanent customers are: Service. 
Quality Merchandise and at a Fair Price. 

The shoe shopping center of the future can be . . . in 
fact it must be . . . the focal point of the community. 
It can be the community center where men, women and 
children gather, not only to replenish their shoe ward- 
robes and accessories but to discuss civic affairs, new 
projects, sports and competitions. 
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Shoe Center of Tomorrow and FUTURA 
Store, designed expressly for Boor AND 
SHoE Recorper by Charles S. Telchin, 


Telchin & Campanella, Architects, N. Y. C. 
Illustration by FRANK LACANO 
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This bold design for a two-floor “department store” of shoes for men, 


women and children may become reality in the next quarter century 
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What is a contemporary shoe store? 





The revolution which has taken place in shoe store @D 
design in the past ten years is a graphic indicator 


in the rapidly changing pattern of shoe retailing. 


Great as these new changes seem now, they will 
pale as those of the next ten years unfold. The re : 
retailing pace of the future will be faster and rogressive 
the contemporary shoe store will reflect these ‘ : 
ane Design and Construction 
It will be live, vital in design and decoration .. . In Shoe Store Furniture 
and it will be equipped with distinctive, func- 

tional, practical, space saving Chairmasters shoe 


store furniture. 


1947 


A. S. BECK, Miami Beach, Fla. 1957 


Conceived and Designed by CHAS. SPECTOR, 
Vice-Pres. in charge of Design and Construction 
A. S. BECK SHOE CORP. 








SPECIALISTS IN SHOE STORE FURNITURE 
200 East 146th Street * New York 51, N.Y. © CYpress 2-0600 


Please send New Chairmasters Catalog to 


NAME __ 
WRITE FOR CATALOG... STREET 
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“People notice this new front at a 
glance while they would walk 
right by the old one. And our new 
store front has many other advan- 
tages. It makes the customer feel 
at ease in a nice, neat-looking 
store. It is also a time-saver; is easy 
to trim and easy to get in and out.” 

In this attractive store, good use 
was made of several Pittsburgh 
Store Front Products. The large 
glass areas are Pittsburgh Polished 
Plate Glass set in supporting mem- 
bers of Pirrco® Store Front Metal. 
The bulkhead and the facia, with 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS - 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE 


“Our new front 





<“ ws ~s 


7 





is a real eye-catcher,” 


says Roger J. Robert 


Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company, Rochester, New Hampshire 


sand-blasted name sign, are con- 
structed of Ivory Carrara® Struc- 
tural Glass. And the entranceway 
features TuBELITE® Doors and 
Frames. In the interior Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Mirrors have also been 
used, 

Perhaps the store shown here 
will give you some ideas on re- 
modeling your own store. If you 
would like more information—and 
more examples of Pittsburgh Store 
Fronts—just send in the convenient 
coupon. We'll be glad to send you 
our new store front booklet. 


GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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FIBER GLASS 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Company 
Room 7285, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
your store front booklet. 


Name 


Address 





Planning the Store 


Shoe store design will undergo many interesting and radical 
changes in the next 25 years. There will be new design con- 
ceptions; new materials that will be more functional, more 
attractive, more economical and require less maintenance. 
Lighting and display fixtures will be radically different. 


Color will create a magnetic im pulse to purchase shoes. 


Smaller, as well as the larger stores will 
continue to be more imaginative and at- 
tractive. Changeable illuminated, col- 
ored transparencies will highlight the 
latest shoe fashions. Design of fix- 
tures and displays will be lighter 

in effect to enhance the appeal 


of the merchandise to buyers. 














of the Futures... 


HE approach to store planning in the future 

will be radically different from anything we 

know today. Locations will be selected by elec- 
tronic computation, based on data concerning all the 
variables that influence successful retailing—such as 
sales potential, competition, families per square mile, 
income. By 1982, new design ideas will incorporate 
features that are just beginning to come alive on draft- 
ing boards, in laboratories and plants. 

Plastics, unknown a few years ago, are today com- 
bined with traditional materials for store fronts that 
are functional and practical. Within a few years we 
shall see them in every imaginable color and in many 
unthought of textures. Some day they will give a feel- 
ing of lightness and durability to entire buildings. 
Many of tomorrow’s shops may consist of plastic col- 
umn supported floors and transparent walls. Inside the 
store, modular units will facilitate wonderful new flexi- 


The “openness” of this design combines the exterior and 
The luminous 


interior into a functional selling machine. 


NIN 7 





bility in layout. Fixtures will be made to suit individ- 
ual needs and will add immeasurably to a store's 
appearance. 

Air-conditioning, cooling and heating will be elec- 
tronic, with no moving parts or motor—noiseless too, 
for their will be electronic sound absorbers. Electrical 
devices will change the manner of lighting. A control 
panel will put the light where it is needed and will 
maintain a uniform intensity in showcases, windows 
and outside displays—whether the day is dull or bright. 
Show window and display case lighting will be auto- 
matically controlled in the same way as an electric 
eye now opens a door. Doors will be made of air 
called “Air Curtains”—already in use by a few enter- 
prising stores, 

Color will play an important part in the FUTURA 
With a wave of the hand, the store will be 
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store. 


ceiling will double and perhaps triple the illumination 
efficiency of fixtures and displays as we know them today. 






































TYER WINGS 


when the RUSH is on... 


don’t miss the chance 


for extra sales! 


“Back-to-school” provides the greatest shoe 
sales stimulus of the entire year. Make the most 
of this golden selling opportunity by making extra 
sales with Tyer canvas sports shoes for gym and 
“after school” — and Tyer rubbers for wet 


weather wear. TYER 


FLEETWOODS 
Tyer Wings are gym-time favorites, year after 
year and Tyer Fleetwoods are popular playmates 
for young boys and for girls of all ages. Tyer Pam 
rubbers give maximum protection in rain, slush 
and snow. 


Tyer quality, craftsmanship and down-to-earth 
prices bring repeat sales, too! Make your plans 
now for extra sales tomorrow. Send coupon below 
for complete details. 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 








TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Consumer Products Division, Andover, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: Please send me the latest Tyer Price Lists on Canvas and Rubber Footwear. 


STREET 








CITY STATE. 
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U.S. Rubber congratulates 






BOOT & SHOE RECORDER on its 75 years 






of important contributions to America's 







great shoe industry. We ourselves have 


manufactured footwear since 1843; and 







during that time have established four 


of the nation's leading consumer brands. 


















FOOTWEAR 






We look forward to continued growth and 


progress for the shoe industry as a whole; 







and for our thousands of good friends 


in the footwear retail trade. 









US United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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exam be Rubber 


L. Candee & Co, Rubber Works, New Haven, Conn., dreds of types of rubber-soled, fabric footwear offered on 
destroyed by fire, November 19, 1877. ah 


today’s market for sports and casual wear. The “specialty” 
was described as a “lawn tennis shoe, for ladies and 
gents.” 

In light of our own industry’s remarkable growth since 
that first issue, it will be appropriate for us to look ahead, 
as well as back, to see what the future may hold for the 
purveyors and users of the 80,000,000 pairs of waterproof 
rubber footwear and rubber-soled fabric footwear pro- 


\ STUBBORN scientist’s conviction that he could 


make a practical waterproof boot laid the founda- 

tions 113 years ago this month for the develop- 

ment of an American industry, the rubber manufacturing 

industry, which expects to ring up a seven billion dollar 
sales record in 1957. 

The rubber manufacturing industry in this country had 


duced annually by our industry. 
its beginnings in footwear. 


First, let us see where it all started. Actually, the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry had its shaky beginnings in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1833. With their imaginations fired 
by their inspection of samples of crudely made rubber 
footwear that had arrived in the United States from 
Brazil a few years earlier, two venturesome New En- 
glanders named Hoskins and Chaffee organized the Rox- 
bury India Rubber Co. 


Since its own spectacular 
growth covers principally the period of the last 75 years, 
it is appropriate that our industry pay tribute to one of the 
outstanding trade journals in its field on the occasion of 
its Diamond Jubilee—the Boor anp SHoE Recorper. 
Much of our own industry’s history is reflected in 
copies of this journal which have long since become col- 
lectors’ items. As a matter of fact, Vol. 1, No. 1, of the 
Boor aND SHOE RecorperR for April, 1882, carries an 


Virtually all of New England was a ready-made market 
ad extolling a specialty that was the progenitor of hun- 


for a truly waterproof boot and for weatherproof clothing 





AMERICAN RUBBER FOOTW STRY 


$200,000,000. 
22,000 . . . 
50 1,200 ANNUAL SALES 


, PRODUCTION ae 
31 ; BRANCHES, WAREHOUSES 


PLANTS ain 
WORKERS : 
COMPANIES (13 STATES) AND JOBBERS 


Ee 


Gd es, 
773% fF] Ss ee | IN yee 


Over BOOOUO 000 Pairs of Rubber 








ih 


Footwear Needed Annually Re quuing 900 Type s, 9.000 Styles and Sizes, 1.200.000 Pairs of Lasts 





In the ashes of Edwin Chaffee’s abortive attempt to make 
Rubber Footwear, Charles Goodyear found the spark of chal- 


lenge that resulted in Vulcanization and a great new industry. 


by C. P. McFADDEN 


Chairman, Rubber Footwear Division 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


—fishermen plying the banks off the storm-swept coasts 
of Maine and Massachusetts, snowbound farmers in the 
Green and White Mountain country. Dreams of quick 
profits on a “must” product put Hoskins and Chaffee in 
business and laid the groundwork for an industry that 
has sweat, bled and thrived in an atmosphere of free- 
swinging competition from that day to this. 

Chaffee and Hoskins tripped, however, on the same 
technical roadblock that had ruined every other rubber 
dreamer since the days that Columbus had found West 
Indians playing with a rubber ball and wearing crude 
rubber shoes at Santo Domingo in 1492. The rubber 
goods got brittle in New England’s biting winters. They 
got sticky and ran out of shape in hot weather. 

Chaffee had been experimenting with the manufacture 
of patent leather shoes. He had dissolved crude rubber 
from the steaming jungles of the Amazon in turpentine, 
mixed lamp black with it for color and spread it over 


cloth to get the desired result. The finished products 
exceeded his fondest dreams in the cool spring of 1833. 
Without knowledge of the blistering heat wave that was 
to hit New England in July, his dreams of fortune soared. 

The stubborn scientist we mentioned in the first para- 
graph was Charles Goodyear. He had just turned 33 
when he wandered into Chaffee’s store that summer. Heat 
flowed up from the cobblestones like waves of molten 
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Leverett Candee, 
one of the founders of Candee Rubber Co. 


glass. Inside he found the wilted Chaffee a broken, almost 
wordless man. Only the night before, Chaffee had secret- 
ly buried the sticky, malodorous remnants of $20.000 
worth of rubber coated goods—gone sour in the heat 
to keep the good people of Roxbury from knowing that 
his dream had died. 
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The rubber and canvas foot- 
wear styles on these pages 
are reproduced from manu- 
facturers’ catalogs of the 
times, Courtesy Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. 
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TEACHER'S PET 


Here is a new item, 
fast gaining wide 
acclaim by buyers all 
over the United 
States. Mothers will 
choose the Teacher's 
Pet — its sales 
features are easy 

to see! 


FOR THE FINEST 
Tennis—Waterproof—Casuals—Sporting Footwear See the Complete Servus Line 


Designed for style and comfort—designed for fast, profitable 
selling. You'll be glad you stock and sell Servus Footwear. Call 
or write today for a call from your Servus salesman. 


THE 


LAI RUBBER CO. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE and WAREHOUSE 330 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
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Yours... for FREE 


Just place your order—with Ting- 
ley Distributor—for 72 pairs 
Children’s and Youngsters’ Rub- 
bers and Boots and this silent 


salesman is yours—Free. 


PROFIT... the apple of youn eye 


Fast turnover, a good markup with no markdown, '% the inven- 
tory, satisfied customers . . . that’s why Tingley Rubbers and Boots 
are the best profit makers in the rubber footwear field. That's why 
Tingley’s sales doubled in 1956. 


Customers buy Tingleys for better value . . . smart, rugged long 
wearing, easy to put on, won't slip off . . . fit over any shoe last. 


Several sure-fire new items for Fall. Quick fill-ins from jobbers’ stocks. 
In short—top profit makers in any season for any shoe retailer. 


TINGLE Y 


RUBBER CORPORATION 


903 ROSS STREET, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1896 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR CHILDREN © ADULTS *© MECHANICS ¢ FARMERS 
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Longest making room under one roof, canvas footwear conveyor in foreground. 


The Rubber Footwear Industry .. . 
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Re. hits MILLIONS 
In Chaffee’s failure there was born a challenge that led 17 


4 PAIRS PRODUCED 


Chaffee’s failure was the spark that sent the restless genius GE VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


racing down the road of repeated failure in quest of the (1) VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 
secret that would ultimately stabilize rubber and put some 
50,000 different products made of this miraculous raw (2) NO DATA FOR CANVAS SHOES WITH RUBBER SOLES 
material in every home, office and factory. (3) VALUE OF ALL PRODUCTS OF THE INDUSTRY 
But this is a story of rubber footwear and not a biog- N.A. NOT AVAILABLE 


raphy of its patron saint. Suffice it to say, Goodyear 


TO 
Goodyear to fame and to death hopelessly mired in debt. 


mid-wifed the birth of rubber as a useful product in a 
union of heat and sulfur—and forever after left his 
stamp on the world in terms of a higher and more com- 
fortable standard of living. 


Actually, the rubber footwear industry wasn’t born as 
a going concern until about 1843. By that time some 
venturesome financial skeptics had become convinced 
that Goodyear’s rubber wouldn’t run in the sun and crack 
in the cold. In June of 1844 he won a patent on his 
process of mixing rubber with sulfur and curing it with 
heat. He called it vulcanization after the fire god, Vulcan. 


Neither the papers of the day, the yellowed catalogs of 
later years, nor memory gives a clear picture to indicate 
who may be called properly the first maker of rubber foot- 
wear. The records of conflicting claims are many. 


Among the earliest, certainly, were L. Candee and 
Company of New Haven, the Goodyear Metallic Shoe Co. 
and the Goodyear India Rubber Company. In its nos- 
talgic catalog of 1878, L. Candee & Co. claims that at 1904 1909 1914 1 











the time of Goodyear’s discovery, Leverett Candee was 
engaged in the manufacture. of elastic suspenders, then 
quite as new and fashionable as Ivy League caps and 
Bermuda shorts are now. 

Since Goodyear was “Mr. Rubber,” Candee’s succes- 
sors of 80 years ago claim that he frequently consulted 
that inventor and became so convinced that there existed 
in America a great market for stabilized rubber footwear 
that he forthwith gambled his future on it. Their nara- 
tive records that Goodyear had shown Candee rubber 
shoes “baked in an oven.” 

Candee’s first shoes were made “buskin” style, on maple 
lasts. His first salesman, H. S. Downs, had an up-hill 
climb all the way—trying to beat down New England 
memories of every rubber product failure that had 
occurred from the day that the first shipment of Brazilian 
crude rubber arrived in the United States in 1800 until 
the day that Candee opened his footwear works. 

If Mr. Downs had rough going with consumers in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, there was 
good reason. Rubber footwear was “no good” in the 
minds of most New Englanders, who were more pre- 
occupied with fast-breaking developments in the busy ad- 





Quality control of high and low cut canvas footwear in 
the packing room of a modern rubber footwear plant. 


Rubber Footwear, a $200 million market, sired and nurtured our giant 


$7 billion rubber manufacturing business with its 40 thousand 


products for consumer, industry and national defense. 
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ministration of President Polk. Mr. Polk had defeated 
his Whig rival, Mr. Henry Clay, for the Presidency of the 
United States, and that was a number one item of con- 
versation. Moreover, rubber goods hadn’t been any good 
for 44 years, and there was no reason to expect them to 
be any better in 1845. 

So, why talk about footwear? Things of greater mo- 
ment were afoot. An outgoing Congress had just executed 
a pledge to annex Texas. Polk himself was high-pressur- 
ing England into partitioning Oregon, a jointly held ter- 
ritory at the 49th parallel. Everything was “expansionist” 
in the days that Mr. Downs tried selling shoes. The new 
frontiers weren’t in new rubbers—they were in the West, 
and if in his tiresome calls in 1846 he needed more proof, 
let him take note of Mr. Polk’s success in contriving a 
war with Mexico. Mr. Polk’s war was pointed at adding 
new frontiers in the form of territory all the way from 
West Texas to and including California. 

As stubborn a salesman as Goodyear was a scientist, 
Downs made his way through Hartford, Springfield, New 
Haven and Worcester on foot, carrying samples of his 
shoes from store to store in a market basket. 

Discouraged over repeated refusals by merchants to 
take a chance, Downs finally hit upon a device for winning 
consumer acceptance. The Candee catalog recalls that he 
“introduced his goods by leaving them ‘on. sale’ with 
retailers,” with permission (for the retailers) to present 
sample pairs to “the most influential ladies of the place 
in the hope of thus calling attention to the goods.” 
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... best for high button shoes 
and best for your shoes today! 


Write for NEW 1957 catalog. 
SHOE FORM CoO. INC. 


New York City Auburn, New York St. Lovis, Mo. 
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When ladies were fitted to shoes in 1882 
they had a choice of laced and buttoned boots 
for day; buckle pumps and straps for special 










occasions —“at homes” and evening parties. ~~ 
From 1882 to 1890 ankle length skirts al- iy) 
lowed a good view of shoes. From 1905 to 

1910 skirts were growing shorter. World War | - 






speeded the change. In 1926 hemlines reached 
an all-time high. With these changes shoe and 
hosiery styles became more attractive and 
flattering. In the years after World War |, 
Chanel introduced a new softness and natural- 
ness into clothes. Sun cult and foot health 
crusades of the 30’s brought in foot 
contour shapes, more openings, low 
cut shoes for everything. New ideas in 
shoemaking introduced ventilated per- 
forating, platforms and wedges, elas- 
ticizing, for greater comfort and better 
fit. Variations on ancient patterns came 
in as new styles. Stopped by WPB war 
restrictions, the trend to light, soft 
constructions in shoes and leathers was 
resumed after the war, giving previ- 
ously unknown freedom and comfort 
to women’s feet. Now in 1957 the 
closed sheath is softer and lighter than 
closed shoes have ever been before. 
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Shoe Drawings by 
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Women’s Shoes « Apparel 


ROM 1882 onward to the present day women’s dress 
has continued to reflect the changes in modes of 
living which have taken place in the United States 
and all over the globe. Clothes of 1882 were still encum- 
bered by traditional interlinings, bonings and double 
petticoats. But skirts were moving up a fraction to show 
the ankles, and this trend continued in fits and starts up 
to the present day of standardized mid-calf skirt lengths. 

All through the past seventy-five years the relationship 
between hemlines and shoe lines has been very close. In 
periods when skirts are shorter, the shoe becomes more 
prominent and a whole flock of new footwear fashions 
comes into view. When the skirts have come to the floor, 
and shoes no longer show to advantage, footwear fashions 
go into eclipse. 
© 1882:This was the period of the bustle, with ex- 
aggerated draping and treatment of the skirt, as elaborate 
as the window draperies. Waists were very tiny, sleeves 
slim and collars high. Hair was rather short and fringed 
in front but young girls wore soft curls to the shoulders. 
The hats were extremely decorative, tilted forward, often 
tied under the chin with wide ribbons; very frivolous for 
ladies, extremely sombre for older women. Queen Vic- 
toria’s mourning bonnet was a favorite with older women. 
Skirts were above ankle-length and exposed more of the 
feet. Evening dresses had long trains. Over-elaborate 
dresses were worn with cloaks and cape-coats. Bows, rose- 
ettes and ribbons were used profusely on dresses and hats, 
and even on shoes. 

New lower cut Balmoral button or laced boots were the 
fashion. Toes were slender and slightly squared at the 
tip. Heels were little 12/8 block heels. Rosette pumps 
and strap shoes were hand-turned with delicate soles, but 
the new Goodyear welt construction was used for the 
boots. 

In 1887 a revolution in shoe fitting in America was 
made possible by the adoption of the new size schedules 
at a retailers’ meeting in Philadelphia. These were care- 
fully measured base sizes with numerical lengths in half 
and full sizes, and widths determined by alphabetical 
terms, A to D. Lefts and rights were now established as 
part of the size standards. Up to this time individual 
designers and model makers had used their own individual 
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by ELEANOR M. RUTTY 
and 


RUTH KERR FRIES 


measurements when making shoes for men, women and 
children, 

¢ 1892: New simplified fashions were emerging with 
ruffles and draperies eliminated from skirts, New popu- 
larity of croquet, lawn tennis, boating and vacations at 
the seaside influenced summer clothes especially. Women 
carried flat pocket books. They had shorter skirts for 
riding bicycles, and the more daring even wore bloomers 
or knickerbockers with plaid capes and fedora hats. Shoes 
were more generally available in greater variety because 
of the new ma.ufacturing methods in the flourishing New 
England factories now engaged in the production of ready- 
made shoes. Buckled pumps, one-straps and two-straps, 
low-cut laced or buttoned boots were daytime styles. 
Afternoon shoes and evening shoes were very fashionable 
with pale fawn or gray cloth tops to match the delicate 
tone of the kid gloves. Satin evening slippers had fringed 
ribbon bows. Shapes continued slender and _ slightly 
rounded at toe or with squared-off tip. Contrast inset tips 
and straight tips, braiding, embroidery and beading 
decorated new shoe models. Heels were approximately 
10/8 to 14/8, with slight breasting in turn types, in solid 
leather for daytime shoes. 

In addition to more sports, many Americans took the 
“Grand Tour.” Entirely new types of nautical summer 
fashions developed at Newport and the European spas, 
but were worn in other places as well. Popular colors were 
the exquisite mauves, pinks, blues and pale grays worn 
by the beautiful Princess Alexandra, entirely different from 
the heavy Victorian colors. These new colors were to 
continue in popularity during the Edwardian period from 
1901 to 1910. 
¢ 1902: The first years of the new century launched 
many new fashions. The Gibson Girl epitomized the 
popular glamour girl of the day. Her hair was worn in 
a high pompadour, topped by a sailor hat. Her shirtwaist 
and skirt costume were often girdled with a buckled belt, 
sometimes with a chatelaine bag hanging from it on the 
hip. The popular influence of the day was Lehar’s smash 

[TURN TO PAGE 133, PLEASE] 
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Increase your prestige and 
profits! Offer lines that are 
going places— Rest Time 
for comfort and value, 
Glamor Gal for top fashion 
style and value. Write for 
Blum’s new In-Stock Cata- 
logue #123. 


BLUM SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


22 YEARS 
OF LAST-MAKING IN THE 
CRAFTSMAN TRADITION 


TODAY’S LAST FOR TOMORROW’S NEEDS. Good business means improvement and innovation — finer quality 
in the shortest possible time. An axiom for Sterling, whose newest Seid! turning lathes can produce a perfect 
right and left last simultaneously! To serve our customers even more rapidly, Sterling has acquired another factory 
in St. Louis. There, as in our Long Island City plant, our model-making techniques have been wrought to an 
incredible degree of perfection. 

And naturally, our craftsmen have been chosen for their ability to perform according to Sterling’s rigorous, 
25-year-old tradition. 


STERLING Styling and STERLING Grading are your assurance of truly, the finest LAST made anywhere! 






















































































Long Island City Plant 








St. Louis Plant 





To meet the high standards for which we have always been known and to 
provide you, our customer, with lasts which can be obtained nowhere else. 

OUR PLEDGE We promise to continue our never-ceasing efforts in the line of progress 
that has made Sterling “First in Lasts.” 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 43-05 Tenth St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. + ST. LOUIS PLANT: 5050 Farlin Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
OFFICES: Boston * Rochester * Los Angeles » Canada, Canada Last * Australia, G. N. Raymond + England, Mobbs & Lewis 
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CALIFORNIA IS CLOSER THAN YOU THINK... 












and the "wrap-ups" are styled and made 
here in three new plants built to your specifica- 
tions: the right shoe at the right price at the 
right time. From the largest shoe capacity in the 
West three brand names that spell progress for 


you: Skooters...Jantzen...Ciranno...all from 











the fashion capital... VOGUE SHOE, INC. 


3660 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 7, California 
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TOWN WALKER Shoes VI] 


formerly made by The Selby Shoe Company, 
have joined the 
Irving Drew Corporation 


family of 


ine sects 
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Drew’s acquisition of these two outstanding lines broadens the scope of 
the entire Drew family of fine shoes, offering a broader range of patterns 
and lasts, along with greatly expanded production and in-stock facilities. 
Drew is now in a DOMINATE position in the feature fashion and comfort 
shoe field. ONE RESOURCE FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS in fine quality 
fitting shoes! 


Drew arch rest Drew CONTINENTALS on 
TOWN WALKERS 


are the ideal lines for department stores and larger shoe stores. They r THE 
feature new fashion fitting shoes, new lasts, and dressy heels—backed 4 NAPOLI 
by a well rounded in-stock department and an aggressive co-opera- 
tive advertising and promotion program. With these shoes you get 
46% mark-up at $16.95 and 50% at $17.95! 


ENT s 
o x) 


BE SURE TO SEE THESE NEW LINES BEFORE BUYING YOUR FALL SHOES! i iS : 


THE IRVING DREW CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO 
(NEW YORK OFFICE 746 Marbridge Bldg.) (LOS ANGELES OFFICE Room 881, Alexandria Hotel) 
DREW e DR HISS e OnE) eon ee Ce BOROn, BOM CE. Ske 8 -@ «1 ° TOWN-WALKER 
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aw stock, after sorting, spends from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours in the soak boxes to restore 
each skin to the soft, workable state it was in when 


first skinned from a goat in the country of origin. 


Raw skins from the soak boxes are run through a 
mill drum to remove water. Then, still with hair on 
one side and flesh on the other, they are ready for 
the beam house, and more preparation for tanning. 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
DOESN'T JUST HAPPEN 


At John R. Evans & Company it is the result of careful controls and more than 


ordinary quality checks at many points in the tanning process. 


Quality Control Man. Chemist Paul Labenz is in 
charge of the day-long checks of solution, regula- 
tion of temperature and timing of the processes 


in the Beam House, working under supervision of 


the Director of the Control Laboratory. 
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Brown Shoe Company didn’t just happen to 
choose Evans Peerless Kid for this draped Natural- 
izer sling back wedgie. Its lightness, suppleness, 
toughness, and lot-to-lot uniformity of quality 
make it the logical choice for volume production. 

















This is an important check point in quality control, checked by control laboratory technicians during 
since temperature and timing are all important. this process, which bloats the skins to open up all 
276 reels of caustic alkali solution are continually the tiny hair follicles for the de-hairing machines. 


JOHN R. EVANS & COMPANY .- The House of Uniform Quality Leathers + Camden, New Jersey 
1857 +» Our Hundredth Anniversary + 1957 











Fine Fashion Footwear 


in Lhe Tradition of 
A Great Name 


Cellini Shoes Inc. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
1730 NORTH FIFTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Women’s Shoes - Apparel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121] 

hit of “The Merry Widow,” which 
played in all the capitals of Europe and 
toured from coast to coast in the United 
States. The huge Merry Widow hat, 
buckled-tongue shoes, pretty silk stock- 
ings and exciting black costume of the 
Widow were widely copied. The Merry 
Widow waltz prepared the American 
public for a sensational dance craze 
which came in later when Irene and 
Vernon Castle introduced the tango, the 
maxixe and the three-step. 

Shoe types important at this time in- 
cluded oxford ties with bal seams and 
wide laces ending with big soft bows, 
and Regent pumps trimmed with small 
buckles at the throat. New two-straps 
and cross-straps were introduced dur- 
ing the Edwardian decade. Skirts be- 
came slightly shorter and showed a 
wider expanse of stocking. Expensive 
silk stockings became more popular be- 
cause there was a reason for wearing 
them. The Edwardian era was in full 
swing. 

High raised toes and higher cuban 
heels were very popular at this time; 
also buttoned oxfords and cloth spats 
worn with pumps or ties. Nautical in- 
fluences included sailor dresses, sailor 
hats, middy blouses and sailor tie shoes. 
For the first time women’s suits were 
fashionable. Tailor-made and dress- 
maker suits were made with long-fitted 
jackets or short bolero or Eton jackets. 
Shirtwaists became part of this new 
suit costume. Pocket books, long- 
handled purses and tailored satchels 
were functional accessories at this time. 
New means of conveyance by automo- 
bile, train or trolley car made some sort 
of handbag a necessity. 


1912: An entirely new era came in with 
the Coronation of King George V in 
England, a few years before World War 
1. Underneath a volcano seethed but on 
the surface business was flourishing. In 
Paris, Poiret introduced new fashions 
adapted from the Ballet Russe. Art 
Moderne became a fashion influence. 
Women wore big muffs and pretty hats, 
bolero suits and braid-trimmed jackets. 
Tailored Norfolk jacket suits were worn 
in the country and man-tailored suits 
in the city. 

Shoes showed as many individual in- 
terpretations as the clothes and hats. 
Women continued to wear ties and 
pumps with spats. Cloth-topped, laced 
boots returned for wear with suits and 
dresses. For afternoon and evening 
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gowns there were cross-straps, two- 
straps, latticed straps and pumps 
trimmed with rosettes, jeweled buckles 
and bows. Tango pumps with crossed 
ribbons which tied above the ankle, 
worn by Irene Castle, became popular. 

But all of these disappeared during 
war years. Very high boots, laced or 
buttoned, in black. brown or field mouse 
kid, sometimes with suede or cloth tops, 
appealed to the entire feminine popula- 
tion. These boots required more leather 
and more labor than low-cut shoes and 
why they became so popular during the 
war no one will ever know. Young girls 
continued to wear oxfords and spats, 
but the fashion shoe was an extremely 
high boot. Black satin pumps and one- 
straps were bottier types worn with 
dinner clothes and afternoon dresses. 
Beautiful types of shoes which had 
marked the epoch before 1914 were in 
eclipse during the war years but came 
out again as the leading shoe styles of 
post-war years. 


1922: The freshening influence of 
Chanel changed the figure of world 
fashion. She eliminated the corseted 
look. Waistlines shifted down to the 
hips and skirts rose higher and higher 
to reach knee-length by 1926 — the 
shortest skirts in fashion history. 
Women cropped their hair along with 
their hemlines. The enveloping cloche 
hat was pulled down to hide the face. 
Very youthful effects took precedence 
over the elegant lady fashions which 
had prevailed in previous decades. The 
cult of youth was expressed in many 
ways. Jazz music, the Charleston, Clara 
Bow—the “It” girl—and the cartoons 
of John Held, Jr., illustrate this influ- 
ence. 

New constructions in clothes and a 
shift in emphasis to the leg and foot 
brought a vitalizing influence to shoe 
design. With Chanel’s beige head-to-toe 
fashions came the matching beige 
stockings and beige shoes. Perforations 
and pinkings introduced in men’s 
brogues were quickly adapted to 
women’s shoes. Popular patterns were 
Theo ties, two-straps and one-straps. 
The first white spectator combinations 
in white buckskin trimmed with black 
or tan calf tips and foxings were intro- 
duced in 1922. Through the next ten 
years these brogued types were a major 
influence on shoe design. The base pat- 
tern of millions of comfort shoes, the 
famous gypsy tie, was born in this pe- 
riod right after the war. 





Dozens of variations in beige kidskin 
tones waxed and waned in popularity 
through this decade. Beige and black 
satin pumps became so popular in the 
mid-Twenties that they were even worn 
as daytime shoes by factory workers. 
The first alligator shoes and the first 
Navy blue kidskins were introduced in 
1925 and 1926. Patent leather pumps 
staged a big revival in the late Twenties 
and then, like beige leathers, went down 
in the market crash of 1929. Suede 
leathers had been growing in popularity 
during these years and by the beginning 
of the Thirties came into greater usage, 
especially for combinations with other 
leathers. 


1932: After the 1929 crash, fashion de- 
signers took strong measures to create 
business. Paris showed lengthened 
skirts and restored waistlines to their 
normal place. The Empress Eugenie 
hat, that showed the longer curled hair 
style, and the ankle-length afternoon 
dresses were important new styles. 

It is a strange paradox that so many 
of the experimental designs in sports- 
wear, in the deveiopment of new fibers, 
in the styling of new types of coordi- 
nated accessories, new construction in 
shoes, all came at this time. Other 
stimulants to new fashions were the 
great sun cult, the emphasis on outdoor 
sports, the outgrowth of home crafts, 
camping and camp crefts. Another kind 
of influence stemmed from the adapta- 
tion of men’s fashions to women’s 
clothes. There were the boy oxfords for 
girls, slacks for women, polo coats, 
Garbo’s soft slouch hats taken from a 
man’s fedora and various types of men’s 
sports jackets and clothes for winter 
sportswear adapted for women. Scottish 
tweeds, District checks, Fair Isle knits 
and other traditional English and Scot- 
tish weaves were fashionable fabrics. 

The most important influence in shoes 
stemmed from a new interest in health 
and beauty. Foot contour lasts and low 
heels expressed this trend. For the first 
time in almost 100 years, fashion shoes 
were made on flat and low heels and a 
new type of casual footwear came into 
being. The first elasticized shoes were 
made. The first wedge and platform 
constructions were developed. The high- 
fronted walled last, which came to be 
called the plateau, was adapted from 
popular Tyrolean ski shoes. Tyrolean 
peasant fashions from Lanz of Salzburg 
brought in a whole new family of town 

[TURN TO PAGE 221, PLEASE] 
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Announcing America’s Finest Professional Shoes . . . 


Above shoes available in following widths and sizes: AAAA 64/11, AAA 6/11, AA and A 5¥%4/11, B, C, D and EE 444/11. 


PREMIER Perforated CAREER Moccasin Ox- POISE Finger Gore DUTY Nurse Oxford, 
Oxford, 12/8 ivory ford, white rubber sole Loafer, perforated foam crepe sole and 
leather heel, nurse type and heel. vamp, foam crepe sole __ wedge heel. 

rubber sole. and wedge heel. 


(FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS) 








es e e 
available to qualified dealers 
* * Exclusive Clara Barton features 
on an exclusive franchise spell Extra Profits for YOU! 
2 ; . , : Foam padded 
Now — washable white elk Goodyear welts with four new fit-and- tongue 


comfort features found in no other shoe of this type! permits snug lacing 
—no binding across 


And they’re selling at a real popular price — about $9.95 retail! in-step. 





Clara Bartons boast the name, the quality, the style, the exclusive Foam cushioned 
: arch support 


selling advantages that enable you to corner the professional shoe buoys the fect, less- 
business in your community! 4 SMART NEW STYLES — for ens walking fatigue. 


nurses, beauticians, waitresses, receptionists, hygienists, home econo- ‘Anchor’ 
eyelet 

holds lacing snug — 

IN-STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY no slipping. 


rs : ‘“‘Breather”’ 
Write or phone today for full details. podivent 


THE H. C. GODMAN COMPANY | (ei concn °° 
Columbus, Ohio 





mists, etc. Advertised in leading nurses’ and beauticians’ magazines. 
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making 
SHOES 


and 
. We were fortunate to be the 
making 


pioneers in making shoes with foam 

HISTORY! innersoles and arches... in 
developing a series of lasts for fitting 

perfectly the so-called hard-to-fit 

foot ...in casuals, in slippers, 

and in cold weather boots we marched 

at the head of the procession with 

new styling, new comfort and 


fitting features... 


Today we present a history-making 
collection of tapered toe casuals 

that bid fare to make sales history— 
for they add flatteringly beautiful 
style to the acknowledged fine 

fit and soothing comfort for which 


our shoes are famous. 


You, too can make sales history with 


our shoes ... let us tell you how! 


greenwich 


DESCO SHOE CORPORATION e 209 West 33rd Street « New York 1, N. Y. (Opposite Penn Station) 


REX SHOE CO., INC. 
A division of Desco Shoe Corporation 


June 15, 1957 





the winner of the Miss America beauty contest 


had a 30 inch bust. 


HAVE CHANGED! 


Today, it's the carefree, 
casual look that sells in shoes. 
And that... that means 


MOC-ABOUTS* 


$5.95 - $8.95 


‘cause Moc-Abouts are the one-and-only 
complete line of popular-priced men's and boys’ 
casuals — geared exactly to America's new 
slow-and-easy living, but priced and styled 
for fast-and-furious volume. 2,000 retailers 
have already discovered the selling power of 
Moc-Abouts — Have you? 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TODAY! 


MOC-ABOUTS, MANUFACTURED BY NASHUA FOOTWEAR CORP. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Lo 
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Mins shoes reflect the astounding changes that have 
marked American economic and industrial growth from 
1882 to the present day. For the rugged period of indus- 
trial expansion, and the shift from country to urban living, 
the sturdy boots of 1882 were eminently suited. Balmoral 
laced boots, Congress gaiters and Boston gore styles 

were the favored types for town wear. Plain toe 
pegged boots and trappers’ boots, in heavy greased 

leathers were typical for the farm, the western we 
frontier towns and the far west. By the turn of <” 

the century, low cut oxford shoes for daytime WF, 
and buttoned Balmorals for evening began to . 
appear. At the same time, the vogue for spats 
started and continued until 1922. Following World 

War I, new English brogues made a dramatic entry 

and the first two-tone spectator oxfords came in. 
Emphasis on popular active sports in the late 

°20’s and early °30’s introduced other innova- 

tions—the ghillie, the kiltie tongue and typical 

British styles sponsored by the Prince of 

Wales. Camp moccasins and vulcanized 

canvas shoes flourished all through the 

depression. Unlined shoes, ventilated, punched- 

through and a whole new family of white spert 

shoes came and went. Moccasin front blucher / 
oxfords and Norwegian slipons that started 

in 1936 have continued as the most impor- 

tant basic styles up to the present day. 
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International Shoe Co., St. Louis 

















LD'S LARGEST SHO 


ternational Shoe Co., St. Louis LD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKER 





USSY 


Q/ 


Men's Shoes - Apparel 


N 1882, the United States was reaching for the skies 
with taller and taller buildings. Networks of rail- 
roads and cities stretched from the east to the west 

coasts. The industrial revolution was in full swing, and 
with it was emerging a rapidly growing market. 

Yet underfoot this was still a very raw land. 

Winter was always an ordeal. Central heating was not 
widespread; transportation was rudimentary, horse drawn 
mainly. Other than the cobblestones of the major metro- 
politan areas, paving was rare. Dirt roads became quag- 
mires in the spring and spine-jarring frozen ruts in the 
winter, made impassable by snow. Sidewalks were either 
huge slate slabs or wooden planking; drainage and sewer- 
age were primitive. 

Consequently, clothing, which usually reflects the living 
conditions and technology of the times, had to be func- 
tional first. 

Men wore swallowtail coats, lapeled vests, Ascot cravats 
and hard hats. Of heavy durable material, most clothing 
was custom made, for ready-made shoes preceded ready- 
to-wear apparel by some years. Many shoe factories in 
New England were just beginning to produce machine- 
made shoes in greater volume, by the Goodyear welt 
process. The key word in men’s shoes was sturdiness and 
the Goodyear welt was the perfect answer to this demand 
and was used in the manufacture of the four or five major 
shoe types which were almost completely machine made. 
Strangely enough, the Goodyear welt process was not to 
appear in England until nearly a decade later. 

Black was the color; kidskin or calf, the leather. The 
Congress gaiter was an important basic shoe as were the 
Boston gore and various button boots. The Balmoral 
laced boot was very popular in the towns and cities. These 
styles, completely unlike the custom made shoes of Europe, 
were to reign until after the turn of the century. Low cut 
oxfords were almost non-existent. For country and farm 
wear, heavy greased boots and trapper’s boots were the 
usual foot covering. Stuffed black leathers were used for 
boys’ shoes. 

The shoe industry, centered in New England, was under- 
going a continuing revolution like most other industries. 

Such was the picture in 1882 in men’s shoes when a 
young man in Boston, named W. L. Terhune, set up a 
monthly trade paper and called it the Boor anp SHOE 
RECORDER. 


June 15, 1957 


by WILLIAM H. HALLAHAN III 


The last decade of the Nineteenth Century marked a 
period of greater elegance in men’s wear in the cities. 
Like women’s clothes of that period, men’s were interpre- 
tations of types worn by the leading social sets of Europe, 
headed by Prince Edward and Queen Alexandria. Bicycling 
and boating . . . “vacations by the sea” . . . brought in 
special types of clothing. The blazer was on the scene, 
along with the boater hat. “A Bicycle Built for Two” was 
a favorite song. Men sang barber shop harmony and did 
the ol’ sof’ shoe. 

With the Spanish-American war, the United States 
broadened its fashion horizons. Patent, in combination 
with other leathers, had become popular. Tops were of 
light color cloth or leather. And to complete the nation’s 
sense of approaching maturity, the government announced 
that the American frontier had disappeared. 

In the early 1900’s, cuffs began to appear on trousers. 
Spats became a must among the elegant, and were to re- 
main on the scene until the 1920’s. A “fitted shape” style 
had its vogue. With the stiff high collar went slash pockets, 


built up shoulders and peg top trousers. Much of this was 


to be resuscitated by the zoot suiters of a later period. 
The newspapers argued about whether the spanking 
new century began in January 1900 or 1901. 
© By 1902, men began to wear russet shades of calf. Even 
“yellow tan” shoes gained some currency. Most important, 
the low cut shoe, which hovered in the wings all through 
the 90’s, began to catch on. The modern city with paving, 
drainage, subway trains and trolleys enabled fashionable 
considerations to dominate the functional. Oxfords were 
the first real break in men’s styles in many years. Either 
laced or buttoned, they featured heavily wheeled, extended 
Men 


began to wear creases in their trousers. The derby be- 


soles that flared out on either side of the upper. 


came standard and the four-in-hand tie was a must. 

On the eve of the first World War, red browns and 
cordovan tones were accepted. America, in the innocence 
of isolation, got hopping mad and jumped into the war 
with both feet. When it was over, industrial output was so 
impressive, the country itself, wiser in the ways of the 
world, was visibly impressed. Europe was ready to take 
lessons from American technology. 

[TURN TO PAGE 239, PLEASE} 
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from BASS|! 


3 new fashion-right shoes — 3 new additions 

to the famous line of Bass Weejuns*. All crafted 
in fine leathers with up-to-the-minute styling 

— and renowned Bass true moccasin construction. 


All nationally advertised — carried in stock. 


No. 495 — for men in imported black or 
golden antique (#494). Smart companion 
to the Bass Weejun”*. 


No. 1000W — for women 
the Bass Weejunette. A light 
casual with smart wedge 
heel. In black, brown, red, or 
honey. 


For Profitable Promotions Feature 


BASS 


Originators of Weejuns* 
No. 6127 — for men the newest version 
of the Weejun* Tie. Unusually lightweight, 
with two hidden eyelets. Double leather 


sole. In brown (#6126). G. H. BASS & CO. 
Dept. BS-6, Wilton, Maine * 658 Marbridge Bldg., N. Y. C. 1, N. Y. 
SHOEMAKERS IN MAINE SINCE 1876 
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Now starting at *14-7 


The branded line with a 
42% + mark-up 


A new market, new profits and extra sales are 
yours! Walk-Over’s newly expanded line now 
starts at $14.95. Every shoe has Walk-Over’s 
established high standard of specifications for 
quality and style, and continues the minimum 

42% + mark-up that caused such a stir last 

season. 

e Walk-Over gives you high initial mark-up, 

plus a dividend on re-orders — a minimum of 
42% + on every pair, not including discounts. 
Walk-Over provides a 50-50 cooperative news- 
paper advertising program. 
Walk-Over’s increased production capacity 
for the Fall season will mean keeping pace 
with your demands, and will assure faster 
delivery on important styles and sizes from our 
streamlined in-stock department. 

e Walk-Over is one of the ‘“Big-Four’ names* 
in men’s shoes. 

Interested? Get full details from your Walk-Over 

salesman — or contact Jean Keith, President, 

or Bob Fesler, Vice President and Sales Manager. 


*A national preference survey made for 
one of our competitors in 1956 showed 
Walk-Over to be one of the four top 
brands, regardless of price! 


Geo. E. Keith Company Brockton 63, Mass. 


World-Renowned Walk-Over and Incomparable Keith Highlander Shoes for Men 


yaa 
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TAYLOR’S 


STYLE 242 


SWAGGER 
TOUCH 


can bring 
men with 
taste and 
money 
into your 
store 


Study these shoes. They 
tell the story of Taylor’s 
‘swagger touch” at a 
glance. Styles like these — 
as advertised in THE 

NEW YORKER and 
ESQUIRE — put you in the 
driver's seat competitively. 
Why not get the facts? 
Write, wire or phone 
collect today for 


complete information. 


E. E. TAYLOR CORP... FREEPORT. MAINE 
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STYLE 209 


BURNT IVORY 


Taylor’s hand-burnished Burnt Ivory 
leather conveys an unmistakable 
impression of custom character. This 
magnificent tannage adds immeasurably 
to the appeal of the new Saddle Hitch 
slip-on and Chukka Stivale... 
Taylor-Made masterpieces 

for the man who enjoys a touch 

of swagger. Burnt Ivory 

styles sell for 


swe” CAVIOT 
made 


AT YOUR LOCAL TAYLOR MERCHANT OR WRITE E. E. TAYLOR CORP., DEPT. AN. FREEPORT, MAINE 
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OOLJOV 


“The Shoe that’s Different” 


anypversary 


a century of bootmaking perfection 


Foot-Joy shoes are an American tradition...a standard of footwear 
elegance demanded by America’s most discriminating customers. 
Crafted for a century in the singular Foot-Joy manner, they com- 
bine old world magnificence with styling that’s years ahead. And 
Foot-Joy merchandising is just as forward looking, representing 
truly progressive thinking. We expect our next hundred years to be 
the greatest. We hope you can share them with us. 


FIELD AND FLINT CO., BROCKTON 68, MASS. 
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Yorktown merchants offer their customers 
Zs 


worth 


in men’ S YORKTOWN SHOES FOR BOYS 





shoes 


...and how it pays off in sales! 


Yorktown’'s policy is this: to build into every shoe of its 
98 in-stock styles a definite, provable margin of extra 

_" . ° - Style 2055 
value. This is reflected in choice leathers, fine eee iar Pa 
~— Black with 
; . Morocco grain 
and in styling keyed to good taste. Shoe merchants front plug 


shoemaking, better fit, extra stamina and comfort, 


are discovering that Yorktown delivers this extra Style 2056 
Slip-on Gore. 
. ° — A All Burgundy 
important today in winning customers smooth leather 


plus all along the line . . . and that it is very 


and keeping them. ge Style 2057 
a Slip-on Gore, 


IN STOCK = ‘ All Black 
to retail at $10.95-$14.95 smooth leather 


ADVERTISED IN 
LIFE anv ESQUIRE 


Write now for catalog or for salesman to call 
GARDINER SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY AND IN-STOCK DEPARTMENT 
Gardiner, Maine 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St. FAR WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: Solnit Shoe Co., Buckingham & Hecht, 817 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
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“we're 


PLEDGED 


=. to uphold a proud tradition — 
CHARLES SHRINER ‘ 2 
incurgeotPraucion @ third generation of fine 
shoemaking — 
to give our customers 
ate everything they expect 
> b In fine shoes...” 


RICHARD SHRINER 
President 


WILLIAM SHRINER 


Vice President 
and Sales Manager 


STYLE 7813 

This French Shriner 
Heritage shoe 

is a masterpiece, 
embodying the skills of 
conscientious, veteran 
New England craftsmen. 


RENCH SHINER. 


443 Albany Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
French Shriner shoes retail at $18.95 to $32.50 


= 
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= TIP-TOE 


by EDWIN CLAPP featuring exclusive UPSWEPT TOE design 


Over the century mark in years . . . forever 
young in ideas! Again, Edwin Clapp brings 
you the fashion leaders of the season . . . the 
shoes most talked about by retailers from 
coast to coast. 


For here is an entirely new idea in shoe 
design, originated by Edwin Clapp, and 
featuring unique toe treatment that’s right in 
step with the new forward look. 


TIP-TOES by Edwin Clapp 
are longer, narrower, sleeker. 
They’re lighter, too, for 
greater walking pleasure. And, 
like all Edwin Clapp shoes, 
they’re beautifully made by 
true craftsmen . . . luxury 
shoes in every detail. 


IN-STOCK 
Write for Color 


Brochure 


. 5 . ™ mee . 
America’s Finest , EDWIN CLAPP & SON, INC. 
tede for Men : East Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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Report from GOLO OF DUNMORE 


BY SYLVIE HAMILTON, Director of Haus of Krause Fashion and Pr tion Departments 





How big is Pigskin in fashion 
footwear today? Here is an “on-the- 
spot” report by Sylvie Hamilton in an 
interview with Golo of Dunmore, a 
high fashion manufacturer of ladies’ 
boots and shoes. In this first of a 
series of “round-the-industry” discus- 
sions, Mr. Hans Friedberg, Leather 
Buyer, and Mr. Burt Leslie, Produc- 
tion Technician, explain their pigskin 
experience: 


Left to right in picture No. 1: Hans Fried- 
berg, Burt Leslie. Francis DeAndrea in 
picture No. 4 is shop steward. 


1 LESLIE: ‘‘The textures and colors of Haus of Krause Pigskin have been 
* most acceptable. As a result, we are planning to style more shoes in 
this leather."’ 








2 FRIEDBERG: ‘‘Because of the ab e of slaughter cuts, it presents 3 LESLIE: “‘We have hurdied the problem of getting large cuts 
* better cutting surface resulting in better shoes.” * from small skins. Our pigskin boot was successful last season and 
we are now adding more styles in your Pigmillion Pigskin to 

our boot line.” 





“NEW SHOE FOR YOU" 


For free monthly service 
of unique shoe designs, 
write today to Miss Sylvie 
Hamilton, Director, Fash- 
ion and Promotion 
Department, Haus of 
Krause, 47 West 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y 





HAUS of KRAUSE 


a tolod Giolao Pm siloialicl ta) 


s LESLIE: “‘By pointing our patterns toward the leather, we are 5 FRIEDBERG: ‘‘The amount of shoes we have made in this leather 
* able to work with the skins to advantage, The attractiveness of * has doubled in the last eight months. This points toward a most 
the finished shoes has encouraged us to do this.” pleasant prospect for next season.” 
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re-affirming 
its faith in the 
moccasin 
as the all-American 


~ MEDWED raises 


America’s largest moccasin- 


CATERING TO THE VOLUME TRADE ONLY 
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As America’s largest moccasin-maker, Medwed has in the past offered a complete selection of genuine hand- 
sewn, hand-laced and Littleway stitched moccasins for the entire family. Over the years, they have become 
recognized as the leaders and standard of comparison in this specialized field. Now in a major move to widen 
its market coverage, Medwed will also produce cement-process shoes in moccasin types and styles. Added 
to the famous Medwed camp and leisure moccasins, this new line should open valuable profit opportunities 


for Medwed customers. 


its sig 


maker adds: 


new construction 


new types 
new styles 


to round out 
its famous 
line 


Men's 3-eyelet 
oxford with 
crepe sole 


Men's hand-laced 
leisure moc with cross 
bow. Crepe sole, 


Men's gored casual 
with crepe sole 


IMEDY, DL FOOTWEAR CO. FACTORIES: Skowhegan, Maine and Madison, Maine + Boston Office: 179 Lincoln Street 
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| from the old world 
to the new... 


Se one 8 


Completely handcrafted formal and informal footwear 
for men ...on American lasts to American 

sizes .. . combining the artistry of the Old World with 
the daring concepts of the New... Unrivaled 

in appearance ... unparalleled for 

comfort .. . unequaled for value. Made 


to sell from $25.00 to $29.00 


MODEL 402 
GUANTO 
CHROME SOLE 





MODEL 440 
GUANTO 
CHROME SOLE, 
GUM INSERT 


MODEL 510 
OUR NEW 
GUANTONE GUANTO 
LEATHER SOLE CONSTRUCTION, 
FEATURING... 


GUM RUBBER 
Our full line is on display at all times INSERT ... . 


for your convenience at our show rooms é 
*> LONG WEARING, 
. . « Easily accessible from N. Y. Se DURABLE, 


COMFORTABLE. 


sad AVAILABLE IN 
Send for Complete In-Stock Catalog ALL MODELS. 


Caprice IMPORTS 234 POST AVE., WESTBURY, L.I., N.Y. » EDGEWOOD 4-3228 





makes these shoes \ better buy 
for you —and your customers too! 


INSULATION has become a powerful factor 
in selling leather footwear today. 


For you, it means tremendously increased 
volume from a wide range of today’s 
fastest-selling styles for men, women 

and children. 


For your customers, it means warm feet in 
the coldest weather, freedom from 

clammy foot perspiration, luxuriously 
cushioned comfort — now in almost any shoe 
style they want! 


More than 25 leading boot and shoe 
manufacturers are now licensed to make 
insulated leather footwear under patent* 
protection. Whatever shoe styles 

your customers ask for, you can supply them 
with the extra selling features of 

patented insulation and cushioned comfort. 


Get ready for the bonanza. Order your 


nationally-advertised insulated footwear now. 


For names of licensed manufacturers in 
the categories you want, write 


%* PAT. NO. 2,619,741 


loafers ° |: 


Ingulation 


Children's 
UMA school shoes \m 


Skating 
shoes 


Sport boots 


Ski boots 


Cowboy boots 


Men's street 
and dress shoes 


Chukka boots 


Police shoes 


Wellingtons 


Men's and 
women's 
Slippers 


“e 


Women’s ws 
cold weather gi 
boots 
yi After-sport 
Work shoes boots 


Look for the 
foal 
insulex 
name on your 


insulated footwear 
It tells you it's 


WORCESTER 


SHOE COMPANY 
74 HAMMOND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


INSULATED AND CUSHIONED 
with Firestone Foamex 
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Shortly after World War I, E. S. Gerberich founded Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Company at Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. In the 38 
years since GERBERICHS have become the best known high- 
grade boys’ shoes in the country. During that time Gerberich- 


Payne Shoe Company has been continuously under the active 


management of the sons and grandsons of the founder. 





OFFICES: 


NEW YORK Marbridge Building, Room 417 @ LOS ANGELES Alexandria Hotel, Room 805 
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Ameriea’s Most Popular Boys’ Shoes 
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SELL ALL 3 
YOUTHS 8'2-.12-3 
BOYS 1-6 
BIG BOYS 6.11 

IN STOCK TO 

GERBERICH DEALERS 




















GE RBERICH the Finest Name in Boys’ Shoes 
Salutes A Great Publication 
on its oth Birthday 


Its 75th anniversary provides an occasion to congratulate Boot and Shoe Recorder 


on its distinguished service to the industry. Shoemen reading this issue will be 
impressed at the amazing rate of progress at which the industry has moved during 
the last three-quarters of a century. Gerberich-Payne is proud to have been an 
active part of that progress and will keep pace with the accelerated rate at which 


the industry moves toward the future. 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY 


MOUNT JOY PENNSYLVANIA 





PHILADELPHIA 12 S, 12th St., Room 914 IN CANADA J, Leckie & Co., Ltd. 
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Back in 1882, the village cobbler repaired 
old shoes and made heavy brogans; while 
the shoemaker was called upon to fashion 
a better type of handmade shoe . . . hand- 
turned for the girls, pegged for the boys. 
By 1887, a new basic size schedule was £ : 
introduced and with it came little button ie, fs. 
boots for girls and boys alike. Laced Bal- gf iL 
morals were just beginning to appear in 
children’s sizes. After 1900 came gradual 

change. Special children’s lasts were intro- 

duced. High boots disappeared by the end 

of World War I, except in baby and toddler 

shoes; and low shoes came into vogue. 

Straps, bal oxfords, tip and fox brogues 

came into the children’s market. Saddles, 

oxfords, kilties, ghillies and multiple straps 

all followed in the 1930's. The juvenile 


shoe industry got its real impetus during 


tions in design and manufacture that al- 


1e Past 75 Years if ' the depression years. Since then, innova- 


~ g*' 
aa SF eet Pee Se) “a 


low for natural, healthy foot growth have 


evolved and now, in 1957, children’s shoe- 


| ] B23 53 Ff Fy )) | i making has come of age. It gives peak 
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CW performances and satisfactions. 
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gives children a 
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Children’s Shoes - Apparel 


ODAY we stand on the high plateau of efficient 
manufacturing, merchandising and selling and 
look back over the past 75 years. What a distance 
we have come from those days of the backwoods store, 
with its dusty stocks of high button shoes . 
right or left, one width... 
measured by a piece of string brought to the shop by the 


. one last, no 
solid, unyielding soles . . 


father. No wonder stocks were limited and size ranges 
were “a thing of the future.” 

Per capita consumption was nothing to brag about in 
those days. Shoes were meant to be 
possible before being “handed down,” and therefore all 


worn as long as 


kinds of reenforcements were used on tips and heels to 
extend the life of the shoe. 

The “THEN” was 1882. The “NOW” is 1957 and in 
between the years have brought tremendous changes and 
improvements in fashion, design and fitting of children’s 
shoes. 

We take you on an historical fashion journey and trace, 
step by step and decade by decade, the evolution of chil- 
dren’s shoemaking to its present important place in the 
over-all shoe industry . . . responsible for the health and 
“fitness” of our future citizens. 

@ 1882—Children’s shoes began to take on a more 
juvenile aspect . . . in keeping with the children’s clothes 
of the period. Little girls wore dresses with bustle effects 
—high neck and plain sleeves. Many sashes and pina- 
fores were important. Materiais included plaids, checks, 
plain or small designs in challis and cotton calicos. Bon- 
nets were flower trimmed and coats were double caped. 
High, six-button shoes with block heels and worn with 
Little 
boys wore long pants, Inverness capes and Wellingtons 
with contrasting tops . the novelty of the period, 
adapted from a Franco-Prussian Grenadier’s boot . . . 
black inset tip and collar and red tassel. (Girls liked these 
boots too and their variation was generally a red kid 
inset, collar and tassel.) Some of the older boys wore 
Congress gaiters. 

@ 1892—The nautical influence, which started at this 
time both in America and Europe,, was reflected in 
dresses with sailor effects and sailor shirts for boys. Big 
straw sailor hats were worn by boys and girls. Flower 


long, colored stockings were the vogue for girls. 
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trimmed hats, and hats with many ribbons were also in 
vogue for little girls. 

Little girls’ dresses were detailed much the same as 
women’s dresses . . . snug-waisted, braid trimmed, many 
Bertha and deep collars, high necks and full skirts . . . 
in such new pretty colors of the period as flower blues, 
violets, mauves, pinks, grays and fawns. Little boys wore 
high buttoned jackets, novelty waistcoats, long trousers 
(sometimes striped or plaid) which either belled out like 
a sailor’s trousers or were snug. 

Shoes were laced or buttoned for either boys or girls. 
Little girls wore one or two-straps with doll bows at throat, 
also rosette pumps on a sailor tie base . . . often factory- 
made in New England, where ready-made shoemaking 
was fast becoming a flourishing business. Patent leather 
was coming in for girls’ dress shoes. 

Boys’ pull-on Wellington boots and laced boots were 
often hand pegged of heavy stuffed leathers and made by 
village cobblers. Some of the boys’ shoes had copper toe 
and hee! tips. Brown shoes were beginning to be worn 
at this time. 

Canvas-topped shoes, taken from the bicycle styles worn 
by adults, were taken up by boys. These were the fore- 
runners of the vulcanized canvas shoes which had de- 
rived from the first Goodyear vulcanizing types. 

Long, black-ribbed stockings were worn by boys and 

girls. 
@ 1902—Following the turn of the century, there was a 
great burgeoning of interest in sports . . . lawn tennis, 
boating, sailing, bicycling for boys, croquet for the girls 
and winter ice-skating (especially in New England). All 
these had an influence on fashions. 

The Norfolk suit with knickerbockers became the most 
important outfit for boys in this entire decade. Boys wore 
navy blue, browns, tans and mixtures. Chesterfield coats 
were for Sunday “best”; and the hard bowler hat with 
rather flat crown was worn by little boys. The low-cut 
laced or buttoned oxford became popular. 
laced Balmorals with straight tip, in stout calfskin or 
stuffed leather . . 
circa 1897). 

Girls’ clothes were influenced by the Gibson Girl mode 

[TURN TO PAGE 175, PLEASE | 
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QW Dow Corning Silicone 


Me in healer 


@ KEEPS WATER O8T 
AND STILL BREATHES 
@ STAYS SOFT AMD FLEXIBLE 
a 4 
MORE COMFORTABLE TO WEAR 
STAY MEW LOOKING LONGER 


Look for this tag! 


Only shoes made of upper 
leather that has been SYLFLEX 
tanned, tested and certified 

by licensed tanners to meet 
Dow Corning’s performance 
standards, can wear this tag. 
Ask your resources for shoes of 


SYLFLEX tanned leather. 


ao this — instead of this 7 


Shoe of SYLFLEX tanned! 
leather at left and conven 
irelate] ME laYel-MRoh@male lal pune lal-te| 
after equal exposure to :ce 


removal salts 


Leather tanned with SYLFLEX: 


Keeps water out! Even after miles of walking in the rain, the wetness will not 
penetrate shoe uppers of leather tanned with SYLFLEX. 


Dries faster! SYLFLEX tanned leather absorbs 70% less water than the same 
leather with conventional tanning. Dries like a nylon shirt. 


Stays soft and flexible! Leather tanned with SYLFLEX repels water and the 
ice-removal salts that reduce the natural oils in leather, causing shoes to 
stiffen, crack and curl. 


rhe 


Still “breathes!” Air passes freely through the pores of leather tanned with 
SYLFLEX, making shoes more comfortable to wear, more healthful. 


Keeps its new-shoe look with old-shoe comfort! It’s safe from water-borne 


chemicals that cause deterioration. Adds eye appeal to dry appeal. 
*T. M. for Dow Corning Silicones tanned into leather. 


DOW CORNING CORP., MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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NICK ETTELBRICK- 
President 


AY CLINGINGSMITH 


Sales Manager 


THEY BUILD THE LINE. RIGHT... STYLE 
IT RIGHT...PRICE IT RIGHT...AND 
PROVIDE FAST IN-STOCK SERVICE! 


¥%S 
W. O. RICE 
Pattern & Styling 


W. S. VAN DYKE 
Production 


ALL STEP MASTER SHOES 


ARE MADE 


IN OUR OWN 


MODERN FACTORIES 


Special Feature Shoes with Step Master’s 
famous patented features built in! 


Dainty and airy Step Master 
\.\ party shoes that sell on sight! 


Step Master’s new line of Bonwelts 
. +» bigger and better than ever! 


THESE WELL KNOWN 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE ANXIOUS TO HELP YOU 


THIS OUTSTANDING 
“GROWTH” LINE! 


RANDOLPH EDWARDS 
5807 Clearspring Rd., 


Baltimore, Md. 


“md., Wash, D.C., Del.” 


ROY McCRACKEN 
Waverly, fll. 


“Detroit, Mich.” 


SEYMOUR FEITLER 
6542 Midvaie Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Cal. 
“Cal., Part of Ariz., 
Part of Nev.” 


HENRY PETERSEN 
530 Madison St., 
Anoka, Minn. 
“Minn., N. Dak., 
. Dak., East’n Mont.” 


Figures Prove Conclusively That 


STEP MASTER SHOES 


ARE “THE GROWTH LINE” 
in the Budget Price Field 


When a line shows greater increases than national production and consumption, what 
does it mean? That's the line consumers favor... the “hot’’ line for retailers... the line 
that’s keeping dealers’ cash registers ringing a merry tune! In juvenile shoes that growth 
line is Step Master! After only sixteen years operation Step Masters are an outstanding suc- 
cess in the highly competitive budget price field! If you haven't seen Step Masters lately. 


wire, write or phone your nearby Step Master representative below, or: 


STEP MASTER SHOES, INC., GREENUP, ILL. 


Step Master ‘extra pair’ shoes 
such as our popular western boots! 


TED BOYER 
510 Mt. Royal Bivd., 
Pittsburgh 23, Pa. 


“West'n Pa.” 


Re 
JESSE GORDON 
3809 42nd St., 
Lubbock, Tex. 
“Tex., Okla., 
Part of N. Mex.” 


L. J. RAYMOND 
1611 S. Brophy, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


“Wis., North’n IIL, Ind.” 


R. C. BOYLES 
Box 627, Mt. Airy, N.C. 
Thora ie tore 
East’n Tenn., Parfof Va.” 


PAUL K. HAWKS 
812 Thomaston St., 
Barnesville, Ga. 


“East'n Ala., Ga., Fla.” 


CLIFF REED 
Box 237, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


‘“Ky., South’n Ind.” 





1941-1945 














Jj 


1946-1950 





ANNUAL AVERAGE 


. | | _| | 
10 NATIONAL! PRODUCTION | 
i 


t , ~ } 
STEP MASTER SHIPMENTS 
Died, 





Graphic comparison by five-year periods, and 1956, of the rercentage 
variations above or below the annual average pairage for sixteen years, 
1941-1956, in national pairage production and consumption of juvenile 
shoes, with Step Master pairage shipments. Since the first five years, 
increases in Step Master pairage have been greater than national pro- 
duction and consumption increases. 
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DON BRIGGS 
2276 Hale Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
“Col., Utah, idaho, 
West’n Mont., Wyo.” 


BILL HEMMINGS 
355 Fifth St., 
Puyallup, Wash. 


"Ore., Wash.” 


E. J. ROY 
9039 Philo, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
"“Mo., South’n Iil., 
East'n Kans.” 


JOHN DEYO 
49 Campt Ground Rd., 
W. Boylston, Mass. 


“New England States” 


GEORGE HORST 
ox 162, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


“lowa, Nebr.” 


NICK SHUCET 
535 Neville, 
Beckley, W. Va. 


“W.Va.” 


1. G. DUGINS 
2104 7th St., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
“West'n Ala., La., and 
Tenn.; Miss., Ark.” 


CHARLES J. MARKELL 
54 Riverside Dr., N. Y. 


“Metropolitan 
N. Y. Area” 


BERNIE SIGNOR 
1042 Oaklawn N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Ohio, Mich.” 














If the styling and fit are there 
THE CUSTOMERS COME NATURALLY! 


Styling and fit in a five and six dollar shoe? The answer is yes — when it’s 


a Five Star Shoe! Your customers have learned to expect the unusual from 
Five Star...haven’t you? Even parents who can afford to pay far more for 
their children’s shoes have come to depend on Five Star for the best shoe value 
their five dollars can buy. And why? Because Five Star’s reputation for fashion 
and workmanship precedes the shoes! Take advantage of this reputation. Stock 
Five Star and watch one customer tell another: “No shoe but no shoe looks 
and fits like a Five Star!” 


Old Pale WUCKY STAR Wonder Welt 


FIVE STAR FOOTWEAR COMPANY 


43-01 22nd St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. © Marbridge Bidg., Rooms 403-405 ¢ STillwell 4-1975 
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Fonte 9a pfisshci cee: FOr nigge, iti. marrocspurg, Ky. oF. OUTS, MO. Beckley, W. Va. 
“Detroit, Mich.” “Minn., N. Dak. "Mo., South’n Il., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
S. Dak., East’n Mont.” “Wis., North’n HL, Ind.” ““Ky., South’n Ind.” East’n Kans.” “W. Va." “Ohio, Mich.” 


the MILLION DOLLAR look! 





In America’s best selling children’s shoe... 








Sunors 


A complete line of IN sTocK Children’s 
Shoes from tots to teens. QUALITY CON- 
STRUCTED to insure PERFECT FIT .. . and 
always EXCITINGLY STYLED for easy selling. 


Suggested retail for most styles $550 ZEPHYR, Welt, Swivel Strap. 
to $6.95 A few styles slightly higher Red, Black, Tan. 8%% to 4. 


Write us for franchise 
for your city 


AMERICAN JUNIORS a 
SHOE COMPANY, INC. : 


ONE ISLAND STREET, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Division Consolidated Nationa! Shoe Corp. 
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BEV BUI: 


VIRGINIA SHOE’ COMPANY, INCORPORATED 








Generations of Shoe Craftsmen 





Since 1806 — 

from our ancestor at his shoe- 
maker’s bench to today’s president, 
Abram Bean—the same family has 
successfully shod generations of 
America’s children. 


That absorbed look on grandson 
Tommy Bean’s face makes us con- 
fident that future generations of 
America’s children will also have 
the chance to grow up in a 
Virginia Shoe. 
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Thousands of smart retailers are 

reaping extra profits by having available in 
their stores Gerwinettes, one of America’s best 
selling girls’ shoes. The Gerwin Shoe Co. gives 
you at least 43% MARKUP on suggested 
competitive retail prices. In addition— 


nobody gives a higher trade discount. 


INTERESTED IN SELLING 


Here’s what you get: exclusive 

Gerwin styling, Sibicca process, flexible oak 

soles, nylon stitching throughout. Gerwinettes 

are available in Infants’, Children’s, Growing Girls’ 
and Misses’ sizes with over 70,000 pairs of proven 


best sellers carried in stock for quick shipment. 


New Fall-Winter Catalog, 
price list, FREE mat service 
including complete ads and 
individual shoe mats will 


be available in August. 


Please note that the firm name, 


The Schawe-Gerwin Co., has been 


changed to The Gerwin Shoe Co. the e. to rwA/i ] \ shoe i, v0 ® 


Office and Factory addresses Offices: 626 Broadway ¢ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
remain the same. Main Factory at Seymour, Indiana 


MAKERS OF FINE CHILDREN’S AND GROWING GIRLS’ SHOES SINCE 1934 
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Claine Me Cordell 
creator of the American Look and 


first top designer to enter the children’s shoe field, brings her fame and “‘fashion- 
with-function” philosophy to gay, sophisticated McCARDELLS. Here is a 
name that is magic with the mothers of your young customers in the 4 to 10- 


year-old set. Make the most of it! 


“he 


Write for complete 
McCardells information today 


NEW YORK—626 MARBRIDGE BUILDING *® DALLAS—590 MERCHANDISE MART 


LOS ANGELES—756 SOUTH BROADWAY °* SEATTLE—224 TERMINAL SALES BUILDING 
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NOW... without increasing your dollar 
investment ... you can maintain, at all 


times, proper style and size depth in the 


x 
patterns that will assure y 


you Greater NET Profit 
on your children’s 


shoe operation. 


“The Ramblett” — 

misses’ gore moccasin 

loafer . . . light, flexible, 

soft as can be . . . the calibre 

of styling and quality essential 

to outstanding value and the high 
sales volume assured by every pattern 


* a oe pf F in Billiken's Controlled Assortment 
B — £429 wo 97 pace acting w si 
® 
CONTROLLED ASSORTMENT PLAN 
points the way to maximum returns 


on a minimum investment! 


¢ Did you know that 80% of “% _Billiken’s Controlled Assortment Plan features an In-Stock Service 
children’s shoe sales is ‘y that assures you AT-ONCE delivery on all the important 
done on an average of > patterns — in sufficient size depth — needed to maintain complete 








> ye. eee jomng f * coverage of your most profitable market. For the style... the fit... 
vy the quality ... the value ... AND THE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


“>, of that BIG 80%? . 
Men . you need to meet fit requirements promptly, to increase 
turnover and met profits . . . look to — 


Billiken ... the line that offers another big PLUS ... in a unique 
KY dealer promotional “package” that is proving its sales impact at the local 
N pis level. Get complete information ... NOW! Write or phone... 


BILLIKEN Division of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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28 Years of Progress 
In Fine Juvenile Shoes 


























Sold With Profit and Prestige 
By America’s Finest Retailers 


EPHRATA Juvenile Shoes Retail Profitably 
$h.00 to $7.50 


The Line With a Future 
for YOU 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


EPHRATA SHOE COMPANY 


The story of Ephrata Shoe Company is one of steady progress. 
From a very small business 28 years ago, it has become one of 
the best known and highly respected names in juvenile shoe 
selling. This progressive growth closely parallels that of many 
of America’s finest retail stores who have made Ephrata their 
first resource for juvenile shoes. Ephrata has a firm faith in 
the future of the independent in shoe manufacturing and shoe 
retailing. And it has a growing conviction in the tried-and- 
true merchandising philosophy that the future of the indepen- 
dent retailer lies in selling fine quality shoes under his own 


name or brand. 


EPHRATA PENNSYLVANIA 
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Children’s Shoes - Apparel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165] 

. separate shirtwaist and skirt and 
the large hat. Little girls wore white 
fur coats or fake furs in the winter 
time with big white hats, trimmed 
with cockades or aigrets in front. In 
the spring, the hats were flower trim- 
med or had big ribbon bows. Breton 
hats were also popular. 

This was the beginning of the 
“Bloomer Girl’ period. Little girls wore 
bloomers and middy blouses for all 
sports occasions. This also became the 
gymnasium outfit. 

Cape coats were worn over two-piece 
dresses. The colors combined a good 
deal of white with pretty pastels. Girls 
wore buttoned Roman sandal boots, de- 
veloped from the circus equestrian’s 
boot. 

Buster Brown and Mary Jane funny 
pages of the era were a great influence 
on fashions. There was also the begin- 
ning of interest and enthusiasm for 
baseball and football and vulcanized 
shoes in high sneakers were worn for 
these occasions. 


1912 — In the winter time, leather 
or buttoned cloth leggings were worn 
with heavy wool coats by both little 
boys and little girls. Leather leggings 
were considered more masculine and 
therefore more suitable for boys. 
Knicker suits continued for boys and 
turtle neck sweaters were very often 
worn with these. 

Girls wore shorter skirts for dress-up. 
Flower prints, stripes, Scotch Tartan 
plaids in cottons and patterned challis 
for dress up were fashionable and with 
these the millinery of the period in- 
cluded Bretons and sailor hats with 
long streamers, flower trimmed leg- 
horns and field flower trimmed hats. 

Blue pleated skirts, together with 
middy blouses, were worn by girls of 
all ages up to fifteen and were also the 
uniform of private schools all over the 
country. Middy blouses with bloomers 
continued up to the war. 


A new interest in camping out and 
more specialized beach wear was 
putting an emphasis on shoes for the 
occasion. 

As for shoes in this era, most of 
them were lower cut or new oxford 
heights. Generally, the four-button bal 
oxford with bulldog toe and straight 
tip was the shoe worn by the boys or it 
was the laced bal. Real Mary Jane 
slippers and multiple straps for girls. 
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1922 — The great changes in women’s 
clothes following World War I, which 
introduced softer, lighter construction 
clothes that eliminated several layers 
of underclothes and extra material, 
also occurred in girls’ clothes. Long- 
waisted jersey dresses . .. blouse and 
skirt outfits worn with cardigans... 
these were all part of the new fashions. 
This was the period when short Eton 
jackets and knee length shorts came 
in for younger boys. Blazer jackets 
were revived from the ’90s for boys and 
girls alike. Many classics in tailored 
woolens, developed at this period, are 
still being worn. 

Pleated skirts and tailored jackets 
were the style note for girls. Double- 
breasted and single-breasted overcoats 
in reefer styles were popular for boys. 
Many of these had been adapted from 
classic British styles and were in- 
troduced by better shops all over the 
country. 

This was the beginning of greater 
interest in summer camps for boys and 
girls, replacing the supervised at-home 
play of the earlier periods. This brought 
in uniform types of camp sportswear, 
consisting of bloomers and middy 
blouses for the girls. Boys wore cotton 
shirts, cotton drill pants and for the 
small fry there were cotton drill over- 
alls. Camp moccasins, adapted from the 
original Indian moccasins and hand- 
crafted in special, soft leathers were 
very popular. 

There were smoked elk-finish leather 
shoes for babies; black patent dress-up 
shoes for girls and dancing-school shoes 
for boys. Black oxfords became the 
dress-up shoes for the boys at this time. 

The dude ranch craze started in the 
late ’20s and introduced the first types 
of blue jean summer sportswear — 
jacket and levis, many sweaters and 
the first real active sports shoes in 
volume — tennis types, barefoot san- 
dals, low cut canvas sneakers, many 
new tip styles, tip and foxing patterns 
with brogue details. The “boys’ oxford” 
for girls became the vogue for the high 
school crowd. Another fashion note was 
the appearance of the “spectator” styles 
with white combinations. 

Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements 
really got under way at this time and 
became strong influences on clothes for 
outdoor wear. New Scout oxfords were 
designed, and manufactured. 

The saddle oxford, worn by boys and 
girls in the late ’20s reached a peak of 
popularity by 1930. 


1932 — Winter sports activities were 
introduced in the mid-thirties .. . bring- 
ing in a new type of ski suit which was 
adapted for children’s winter wear. 
There was also a tremendous interest 
in the sun cult — with great emphasis 
on outdoor vacations at the beach, 
mountain and lake resorts. A new con- 
cept of clothing and footwear was 
brought about by sun-bathing .... san- 
dalizing of shoes, for instance. 

There were also new improvements 
in foot contour lasts and a greater 
number of sizes made correct fitting an 
easier task. 

The whole children’s wear field took 
a tremendous step forward at this time. 
Merchants recognized the need for 
more aggressive selling methods and 
talking points. Children’s clothes were 
styled by special designers. For example 

. an outstanding new idea in girls’ 
clothes was the Tyrolean, introduced 
by Lanz of Salzburg. There were many 
patterned Scandinavian sweaters, 
novelty knitwear, Argyle and patterned 
wool socks. 

Many innovations in shoes came into 
the picture. The walled last, brought 
in by the ski influence became a domi- 
nant influence on the shape of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes. Shark tip bluchers were 
the big volume shoes for boys and were 
also worn by girls in the smaller size 
range. There were moccasin front plug 
oxfords with stitching for boys and 
platform and wedge heel types for 
girls. Adaptations of classic peasant 
shoes of native Scottish and Irish shoes 
had tremendous impact on the designing 
of children’s shoes as well as men’s 
and women’s. 

It was during the depression that 
white shoes for babies started to be- 
come popular, replacing the old smoked 
elk-finish tone leathers which had been 
in vogue for so long. Only in infants’ 
shoes did the high laced shoe continue. 
All types of pre-walker and first step 
bootees in leathers and fabrics were 
sold. True moccasin construction was 
revived for these bootees and just be- 
fore World War II the low cut oxford 
with spring heel construction was in- 
troduced as a first walker. They have 
been standard ever since then for babies 
and children up to six years of age. 


1942 — War time restrictions and 


limitations on materials and styles 
helped to popularize the “sloppy look” 
for boys and girls. Only the younger 
generation escaped the sloppy joes . 
[TURN TO PAGE 257, PLEASE] 
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Curtis: -Stephens- a Co. 


Manufacturers of Fine Quality Children’s Shoes Since 1882 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Sews Together an Industry 





Seventy-five year — The BOOT “sen 
weedy wi osu . Boot, G / Shoe Recorder. 
AND SHOE RECORDER was born! * 


Seventy-five years and 3480 issues later, = ad arpa = HENRY & HATCH, 
the progress of the shoe industry continues to be ably : 


reflected through the pages of a vigorous trade paper. 





The thread of information and inspiration ACTA SALES EVERY TESDAY AT WA At 

OCneh Advanond. 
continues as a vital force in a great industry. wi ment iat h 
"197 & 136 Wabwsh Avenue, Chicagn | 
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Behind 
Textileather’s authentic 
reproduction of pattern 


in new Nygen® 


“High Fidelity” vinyl uppers: 


U C.K... 


Already on the market are shoes in the popular new “Broadtail” grain shown 


here. Their uppers are made of the very same materials which caused such 
a sensation at the recent shows—vinyl supported by Lantuck non-woven fab- 
rics, embossed by Textileather’s exclusive “High Fidelity” process. Needless to 
say, this grain and the other “leather,” fabric and fiber textures are little short 
of revolutionary and offer unlimited styling possibilities, high wearability, pro- 
duction economies and excellent new profit potential. 

Lantuck, with its balanced strength in all directions, was chosen by Texti- 
leather as the perfect backing for these upper fabrics. Lantuck imparts softness 
and strength and aids in the authentic reproduction of pattern. For complete 
information on embossed vinyl fabrics backed by Lantuck, contact Textileather 
Division, General Tire & Rubber Company, Toledo 3, Ohio. And for Lantuck 
non-woven plumpers and heel pads, write Wellington Sears for names of 
distributors. 


behind the shape 
of fashion in footwear... L A re T u  « K 


LANTUCK DEPT., WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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CpeOVur 


congratulates 


the shoe industry 


on America’s expanding 
“Shoe Standard of Living’”’ 





All of us in the shoe business can take pride in the 
product of our joint efforts. Today’s shoes are 
made better, are styled better, and represent better 
value than ever before. Industry-wide and 
country-wide sales are healthy... prospects for 

the coming season are bright. 


We of Texon are especially pleased at the contribution 
our shoe materials are making to the ‘‘shoe 

standard of living.’’ Texon Breathing Innersoles 
have established a new standard in foot-comfort 

and health... in better-looking, longer-wearing shoes. 
And ‘‘Living Counters’’ of Texon are now 

regarded by many shoe manufacturers and leading 
retailers as the backbone of the pointed-toe shoe. 


The shoes of the future deserve the world’s most 
modern shoe materials—innersoles and counters 
made of Texon. 


when you buy — specify Cove 


*Registered Trade Mark of 


TEXON, INC. e SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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... 1982 SHOES OF THE I 
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1982 SHOES or THE FUTU RE 


Sone and imagination give promise of infinite variety and possibilities to: 
tury. There will be new tannages and materials, new constructions and fusing 1 
These will all combine to give a new concept of shoes and their uses. The she 


but they are based on sound premises and derive from the most advanced tec 





iter Century 














AND THE FUTURE or 


ities for shoes in the next quarter of a cen 
using methods, new bondings and cements 
he shoes ilustrated here may look fanciful 


ed techniques. There will be cling features 





that eliminate fastenings but, at the same time, give ‘glove-like fit. The shoe assumes the contour of the foot, with 
ample toe room for easy articulation. Ornaments will be interchangeable by magnetic impulse. An indoor shoe will be 
easily transformed into an outdoor one by slipping the shoe sock into a pre-molded bottom shell of sole and heel. The 
Shoes of the future will be light as air. They will be colorful and functional under all conditions. They will give warmth 
When it is cold and coolness when it is hot. Of paramount importance will be the resulting foot freedom for all 





PULLING OVER MACHINE 
Model M 


Whatever the styles 
of the future... look 








to COMPO first... 

for your . 
Shoemaking 

Requirements! 
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SOLE CEMENTER 
Dual System — Model K 





Wherever you are . . . whatever your 
shoemaking needs, either immediate or fu- 
ture, COMPO has the RIGHT combination 
to help you attain practical, efficient manu- 
facture! 

COMPO’S shoe machinery line includes 
more than 50 different models, each de- 
signed to give maximum production with 
quality . . . continuous research and devel- 
opment provides the machinery with flex- 
ibility to meet changing style trends. 

More than a billion pairs of shoes have 
been made with COMPO’ versatile ad- 
hesives ... pressure sensitive, heat activat- 
ing and solvent activating types are pro- 


duced to exacting standards by COMPO’S 
Chemical Division. 

A major line of essential shoe products 
and supplies, manufactured by the finest 
names serving industry, is now available 
through COMPO’S nationwide sales- 
service organization . . . staffed with ex- 
perienced specialists who thoroughly 
understand shoemaking, machinery, 
methods and materials. 

Contact your nearest COMPO repre- 
sentative now to assist you in selecting the 
RIGHT combination for your specific ap- 
plications . . . remember, your problems 
are his business! 


The right combination of Shoe Machinery... 
Adhesives... Products... Supplies and Service! 


Look to Compo first for the finest. 


COMPO 


125 ROBERTS ROAD 





of Shoe Machinery... 
... Supplies and Service! 


duced to exacting standards by COMPO’S 
Chemical Division. 

A major line of essential shoe products 
| and supplies, manufactured by the finest 
names serving industry, is now available 
through COMPO’S nationwide sales- 
service organization . . . staffed with ex- 
perienced specialists who thoroughly 
understand shoemaking, machinery, 
methods and materials. 

Contact your nearest COMPO repre- 
sentative now to assist you in selecting the 
RIGHT combination for your specific ap- 
plications . . . remember, your problems 
are his business! 


BOTTOM CEMENTER 
Dual System — Model M 


COMPOMATIC 
Sole Attaching Machine 


Look to Compo first for the finest. 


COMP Olcorroration 
CORPORATION 


125 ROBERTS ROAD § WALTHAM, MASS. 





Shape and Substance 
of Shoes in 1982... 


Unlimited Opportunities for the Shoe Industry to Produce Miracles 
in Foot Freedom During the Next 25 Years 


F time is measured in eons, then a century is only a 
throb ...a pulse. But if it is measured by the clock 
that ticks each second and adds up to hours, days 

and months—then a century is one hundred years. . 
Plenty of time to fulfill promises and produce miracles. 

We start our 100 years with the advent of the Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER in 1882 and proceed with it through 
the peaks and valleys, wars and tribulations, edicts, 
fashions and industrial miracles that have taken place in 
the interim. At the turn of the century, there was the 
promise of “horseless carriages” to make people stop and 
wonder. It could never be, was the popular belief! 
Presto, that miracle was produced. Then there was the 
rumor that man would fly through the air and it didn’t 
take long for that too to become a reality. 

What the past 75 years have wrought in the way of 
progress is all around us and a matter of record. For those 
who want to probe further, there are countless upon 
countless books, histories and sources for research. 

At this juncture, in 1957, there is almost the feeling 
that we have reached the ultimate. We have conquered 
the atom. We have harnessed nuclear power. We fly 
faster than sound travels. We have penetrated the un- 
known. We have put electronics to work for us. What 
more can man accomplish? Try to gauge the possibilities 
for the future. What miracles will the next quarter cen- 
tury produce? Your guess is as good as the next one. 

The basic idea of shoes as a covering—to support the 
foot and to serve as a protection against the elements— 
wet, cold and heat—has not changed since Man first 
started to wear shoes and will not change too drastically 
in the next twenty-five years. The first concept of shoes 
was functional. Then, gradually, embellishments and 
ornamentation were added, For example: The first foot 
coverings consisted of skins of animals tied or wrapped 
around the foot. The device for fastening ultimately 
became the device of ornamentation. Style and fashion 
were the natural follow-up. 

Changes and improvements were effected slowly. Pos- 
sibly, the greatest advances in the past 25 years have been 
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by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 


in perfecting the technique of making shoes for men, 
women and children . . . the constructional and technical 
features, the innovations in machinery, the emergence 
and fulfillment of the cement process as the modern 
method of shoemaking: 

That’s all very well for the past! 
promise of the next 25 years? We have tried to project 
our thinking specifically into the area of “shoes of the 
future.” What will they be like? How will they differ 
from the present? We think the great change will be in 
the concept of the shoes . . . not in the style as much as 
in the method of construction; not in the shape but in 
the function of the shoe. 

Shoes of 1982 will incorporate fantastic and imagina- 
tive ideas. Fanciful constructions will not be the only 
interpretation of the shape of shoes to come. Improve- 
ments in the past indicate faster acceleration in the future. 
Great strides and technological advances are being made 
in leather tanning, fabric manufacture, new bondings and 
cements. The improvements in leather will serve effec- 
tively in the shoes of the future. Leather may be used in 
different ways . . . new kinds of soles and uppers, etc. At 
any rate, it is safe to predict that leather products in the 
next 25 years will be adapted to the shoemaking of the 
future era. 

Dimensional fabrics that are, at the present time, in the 
experimental stage will emerge as useful and component 
parts of shoes. These dimensional fabrics will be strong 
and firm and yet he malleable. 

The shoemaking idea most likely to succeed in the next 
25 years will possibly be a variation of the molded shoe 
idea . . . the entire upper and sole made of one piece of 
leather or rubber with a thermoplastic backing . . . all 
with the properties that allow for molding to a shape. 
They may even work out a size-molding at the point of 
sale! Then there is the injection mold that is rigid where 
it needs to be rigid (at the shank) and flexible where it 

[TURN TO PAGE 303, PLEASE] 
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CLINCHER: 


“and they're sewn with nylon... 
the strongest thread used in shoes!” 


A customer can ask a heap of questions about a pair of 
shoes. He looks for assurance—even beyond an accepted 
brand name—that the shoes he buys will wear well. . . 
last long. That’s why there’s a real sales advantage in 
being able to tell him the shoes you sell are sewn with 
nylon thread. 

Everyone knows that nylon stands for strength, qual- 
ity and durability. It’s proof of extra value that helps 
you make more sales. Best of all, nylon also keeps cus- 
tomers sold—helps you make more repeat sales. Find 
out if the shoes you sell are stitched with nylon thread, 
so you can take advantage of this extra sales feature. 


Remember, too, that thread of Du Pont ‘‘Dacron’’* 
polyester fiber is used in many quality lines of work 
shoes because it gives extra resistance to abrasion and 
chemicals. 

Du Pont makes the nylon fiber used by other manu- 
facturers in producing thread. 

*“Dacron”’ is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 


QU POND 


REG. U. 5. PaT OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NYLON SEWING THREAD — Extra strong... keeps down returns 
... resistant to abrasion...gives shoes neater seams 
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What will shoemaking in 1982 be like? 


What type of shoe construction will be in dominance? 
What will be the popular basic types of footwear? What 
will the shoe factories look like, and how will they func- 
tion? What kind of machines will be making our shoes? 
What will be the outstanding features of shoes and the 
shoe industry in 1982? 

The irony of these questions is that their answers are 
in the hands of a source that knows the least about shoes 
and shoemaking: the American public. 

Whatever the tastes of the American public may be in 
1982—-and whatever may be the over-all economic and 
social patterns of living 25 years from now—these will 
decide what the structure and function of our shoe indus- 
try will be. And also the “character” of our footwear. 

A realistic example of how this works can be illus- 
trated by looking at the changes over the past 25 years. 
lor instance, today’s shoes use many materials unheard 
of in 1932. Man-made upper and soling materials, as 
one major example. Many of the shoe components today 

innersoles, counters, box toes, linings, threads, piping 
and trims, welting, heels, etc.—are products of the chem- 
ist’s laboratory. Thus the material structure of shoes has 
changed radically in the past 25 years. 

A styling revolution has taken place over the past quar- 
ter century. Casual and play shoes were virtually un- 
known then but today comprise a large share of shoe 
business. Women’s shoes have steadily become lighter 
and more opened up, the increasing “naked” look. And 
as open in winter as in summer. Style has come in as 
a new revolutionary force in the children’s field. The 
entry of rubber-canvas casual footwear is another major 
innovation. The tremendous upsurge of color in footwear 
is still another great change. 

But isn’t there a “fashion cycle”—a periodic return of 
“old” styles? This is one of the grossest myths of shoe 
buisness. For example, shoemen point to the needle toe 
of today, then compare it with the “needle toe” of the 
women’s high laced boot of 40 or 50 years ago. “See,” 
they say, “there’s really nothing new in shoe business.” 

To the contrary, the differences are extreme. First, 
the high boot is now a low-cut shoe. Second, it’s no 
longer a lace oxford. Third, that low-cut shoe is now 
drastically opened-up. Fourth, enormous changes have 

[TURN TO PAGE 192, PLEASE] 











The future may see the successful 
application of servo-mechanism to 
shoemaking machines rendering 
them completely automatic. 


by 
BILL ROSSI 
Field Editor 
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Simplification of shoemaking is inevitable. It will be achieved, in part, by im- 


provements in machinery and in equipment, and in part by new techniques 


and methods. 1982 will not see push-button shoe factories but automation will 


play a most significant role in the development of the technology of tomorrow. 


been made in the last. The “old” needle toe would have 
been a complete flop today because the shoe wouldn’t 
have fitted properly, would have pinched the foot. Today’s 
needle toe can be worn in comfort, thanks to important 
advances in last design. The same “old” style? Far 
from it. The changes have been stupendous. The so- 
called “fashion cycle” exists only in a vague sense. 


Tomorrow’s Influences 


Before we can “predict” anything about the shoes and 
shoemaking and shoe industry of 25 years hence, we have 
to venture something about the economic and social pat- 
terns of living ahead. 

It’s generally agreed among the economic forecasters 
that the three and a half or four day week will be in 
practice 25 years from now. That means a full half year 
“vacation” or leisure time. When figured on income 
scales that will be about double today’s incomes, the total 
effect of high incomes and enormous off-time or leisure 
time can be colossal. 

View the great changes in living patterns in only the 
past 12 years: the mass exodus to the suburbs and coun- 
try; the high and continuing high birth rate and popula- 
tion growth; the unprecedented economic growth. Now 
project this 25 years—a population of 250 million, double 
the wages and half the working time. The economic and 
social effects can be staggering to the imagination—just 
as in 1932 it was impossible to imagine the economic and 
social conditions prevailing in 1957. 

But what will it mean to shoes and the shoe industry ? 

For one thing, it will mean a tremendous change in the 
“product mix”—in the types of footwear that will com- 
prise the over one billion pairs of shoes we'll be making 
and selling in 1982. For instance, women’s sandals and 
playshoes were only a small portion of the 1932 total 
production, but today comprise a major part. Men’s 
casuals were virtually unknown in 1932, but today are an 
important segment of the men’s field. Style items in chil- 
dren’s footwear were hardly soticeable back in 1932— 
that is, genuine fashion items—but today have become 
quite significant. These are examples of the shift in the 
product mix. 

In 1932, women’s shoes accounted for about 35 per cent 
of the total shoe output, but today account for 48 per 
cent. In the same span, men’s shoes dropped from 22 
to 18 per cent of the total. Again a shift in the product 
mix. 

What about the product mix in 1982? Without attempt- 
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ing any predictions, we can nevertheless anticipate some 
important developments. In men’s shoes, the basic types 
as we know them today and have known them in the past, 
may well comprise only a small portion of the total; that 
is, today’s men’s “dress” shoes. The shorter work week 
and consequent changes in living patterns will bring 
strongly to the fore more casual and colorful footwear; 
certainly lighter and more flexible footwear to match the 
entire lightening-up of the male attire. We may see some 
radical departures in men’s shoe styles. For example, 
many more opened-up styles, though not in “naked” types 
common in women’s shoes today. For decades the closed 
shoe dominated women’s footwear. Then suddenly there 
was a radical change to opened-up types. It’s likely that a 
similar trend will take place in men’s, though not to 
the same extreme. 

More color and a much greater variety of materials 
and textures will be found in men’s shoes. More use of 
shoes for seasonal and costume coordination will take 
piace. Shoes will likely pass from a replacement or utility 
item—as in the past and even today—into a primarily 
style item, as with women’s shoes today. This could mean 
the demise of heavier or “brogue” type footwear, due 
largely to changes in living patterns and apparel needs 
and wants, 

This may seem a paradox in a way. A look at men’s 
shoe styles (including colors and textures) over the past 
25 years shows an almost static situation. Basic styles 
worn in 1932 could be worn today without catching a 
glance. But go back to the previous 25 years and we 
find radical changes in men’s styles: from the common 
hightop to the low-cut shoe; from button shoes to lace 
oxfords; from the common “bulldog” toe to flatter, 
sleeker toes. These were radical and permanent changes 
—and occurring within a 20-year period (1912-1932). 

It’s probable that men’s shoe styles will change as dras- 
tically over the next 25 years, despite the lack of change 
in the past 25 years. 

Children’s footwear should continue the “style” trend 
—more variety of style, more variety of color and mate- 
rials and textures. And likely more flexible and lighter 
footwear. 

Women’s shoes? No comment. Well, almost no com- 
ment. Here fashion is wholly dominant. And “fashion” 
is such an unpredictable variable. The shorter work 
week and more family leisure time will certainly affect 
women’s footwear wants. We may see greater demand 
than ever for low and flat heel footwear, more colorful 
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Shoemaking Tomorrow 





and decorative. But won’t there be more women working 
— and hence the need for more dress-up or “business” 
footwear? It could be as definitely yes as definitely no. 
The common use of electronic office equipment could 
drastically cut the need for clerical and office help. The 
use of automation could also cut sharply female factory 
lielp because the need will be for trained and permanent 
technicians, without gamble of personnel turnover. 


Shoe Constructions 


Now that we have some insight into the influence of 
living patterns on shoe styles, we can consider what 
changes might come about in shoe constructions. A look 
at the accompanying table shows the important changes 
that have taken place in basic shoe constructions over 
the past 25, 50 and 75 years. But let’s go back only 25 
years. 

In 1932, cemented type footwear accounted for hardly 
three per cent of the total output. Today it’s about 57 per 
cent, more than all other constructions combined. In the 
same period, the Goodyear welt dropped from 33 per 
cent to about 20 per cent today. The stitchdown, another 
long-time basic, fell from 20 per cent of the total to 
10 per cent today. In 1932, one-fourth of all the shoes 
made were McKays. Today this type of construction is 
almost non-existent. The turn shoe, along with nailed 
(including peg and screw constructions) was an impor- 
tant kind of shoemaking, but today is rarely seen. 

What has brought about these changes? The con- 
sumer. The change in living patterns, economic condi- 
tions and consequent style tastes. In women’s shoes an 
almost all-out demand for lighter, more flexible and 
dressier shoes. Cemented types apparently best answered 
this demand. This influence in more recent years filtered 
down into the misses’ and children’s field, particularly on 
dressier footwear. It has begun to make inroads in the 
men’s field, long dominated by the Goodyear welt con- 
struction. In the case of the turn construction, higher 
costs caused its demise. It was replaced by the cemented 
shoe. 

What will the construction line-up look like in 1982? 
Today, there are some 900 known ways to make a shoe. 
But today only three of them (cemented, Goodyear welt 
and stitchdown) comprise nearly 90 per cent of all the 
shoes made. When we speak of shoe “construction,” 
fundamentally we mean the manner of applying a sole 
to an upper. In this sense, there’s no such thing as a 
genuinely “new” construction. The first shoes ever made 
consisted of a crudely tanned hide upper “stuck” onto a 
slab of crude sole with gum-like tree sap. Or “sewn” 
or woven together with rawhide or weed-fiber lacing. 
We've simply greatly refined the processes. 

To “forecast” shoe constructions for 1982 again re- 
quires a preview of living patterns and consequent style 
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If the trend is toward more casual living and 


trends. 
more leisure time, then we can foresee a continuing light- 
ening-up of footwear—shoes lighter, more colorful, com- 
bining easy comfort and smart, colorful styling. Of the 
three dominant constructions today, it would seem that 
the cemented types would most likely comply with these 
trends, 

However, that’s too easy a conclusion. First, it can be 
expected that important changes will be developed in 
Goodyear welts and stitchdowns to adapt to these trends, 
thus preventing any runaway of the cemented types. 

But even more important is the likely introduction of 
radically different and new constructions. For example, 
vulcanized leather footwear which is currently beginning 
to open a wedge for itself. There are important appeals 
to this construction. One is its durability as a shoe. 
Another is its elimination of some 15 or 20 different 
operations, an important factor as labor costs climb. 
At first it was believed that this construction was adapt- 
able primarily to heavier footwear such as service or work 
shoes, or sturdy children’s shoes. But now some attrac- 
tive dress footwear—light in looks, and very flexible 
is being produced by this process. Despite some economic 
and other hazards (investment in molds; restrictions on 
style changes; etc.), this construction could become a 
very important factor in tomorrow’s shoemaking. 

But another form of shoe construction may bring even 
more drastic changes. Molded footwear. That is, made 
in a mere four or five operations, as contrasted to the 
100 to 200 operations required of shoes today. 
shoes, crude as they may be, are being made in this way 
today. Refinement of the materials and process might 
create a highly attractive and practical shoe. If so, then 


Some 


the “molded” shoe could bring about some revolutionary 
changes in the footwear industry. The fact that it can 


be made in a mere three or four operations—and_per- 
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TUFSTA the Original non-woven 


non-fray cotton base reinforcing material 





Now Nylon-Reinforced 
for Amazing Strength! 


TUFSTA is made with tough nylon 
fibers bonded crosswise and lengthwise 
for added strength . . . equal strength 
- ee in all directions. 

On the Tester above . . . new TUFSTA 
demonstrates its greater strength — 
one of many reasons why it’s the best 
product on the market for stay pur- 
poses. 

New nylon-reinforced TUFSTA cuts 
clean and easy . . . for stays large or 
small . . . and in any shape or direction. 
And important to the shoe manufac- 
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turer — this new TuFstTa offers greater 
than ever resistance to stitch tear! 


Use TuFsta to reinforce cut-outs, per- 
forations, narrow straps . . . wherever 
pattern is weak. You'll add extra value 
and longer wear to your shoes. Satisfied 
customers mean repeat sales, more 
profits for you! 


Available in #2NP Tursta light 
weight; #4NP TuFrstTa medium weight; 
#6 Regular TuFsTa heavy weight. In 
plain, gummed, and hot iron finishes. 


IMPORTANT! Standard Respro Shoe Products 
are now carried in stock at Cranston, Lynchburg, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles and Montreal. 


530 Wellington Avenue, Cranston 10, R. I. 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 
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Fashion Success 


This distinctive 

shrunken kid has new 

dimensions of texture as 

interpreted in this beautiful 

shoe by DAVID EVINS. Its rich 

appearance has won quick and enthusiastic. 

acclaim. Specify RICE, by the originators of this popular leather. 


Surpass Leather Company 
10TH AND WESTMORELAND STREETS PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. ,. 


s 


Member Kid Leather Guild 
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trade leadership 
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yesterday and today... 
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They all wore kidskin back in the 
70’s when the sensational new 
chrome-tan leathers were coming 
into general use. Those were 
exciting times in the big new red 
brick plant on the Delaware when 
Amalgamated Leathers had their 
start, and experiments with the 
revolutionary new chromium 
tanned kidskins were first carried 
out. From these early beginnings 
have come the myriad tanning 
innovations that span eight decades. 
And today in Wilmington we are 
still engaged in developing new 
finishes and coloring methods, 
perfecting tanning processes, that 
help to maintain Amalgamated trade 
leadership. Today in 1957, as in 

the 1870's, we produce fine leathers 
to make the favorite shoe styles of 
our times. Write for swatches of 
new Spring 1958 colors to 
Amalgamated Leather Companies, Inc. 


Wilmington 99, Del. 





Magileather. Zs 


The Future of Lanning 


HE impetus afforded by research during the twentieth 

century has had a great influence on leather, man’s 

oldest commodity, and the balance of the century can 
be expected to have an even greater influence. 

If we gaze into the future, say for the next twenty-five years, 
what may we expect to see? None of us know what will happen, 
but if we let our imagination have free course we may visualize 
many unique changes, all to the benefit of present day leather. 
Perhaps our dreams can serve as useful a purpose as did the 
Jules Verne stories of undersea craft and airplanes. 

SKINS AND HIDES OF THE FUTURE: We can only 
predict that such material will receive the attention and proper 
handling that it deserves. How is this to be accomplished? The 
animal skin or hide will come from an animal which has had 
a bath in a special enzyme and chemical. The hair will be 
removed before the animal is slaughtered. This will permit 
far more hygienic conditions in the packing house and reveal 
the true state of the grain of the skin or hide. 

Next, the white unhaired skin or hide will, at the time of 
flaying, be fleshed and sprayed with a new treatment which will 
dehydrate and preserve it. Incidentally, a new and powerful 
nontoxic germ killer will be included. Each skin will then be 
put in a transparent envelope for shipment. At the former 
tannery, which is now a chemical processing plant, the animal 
skin or hide will be put into a continuous process machine. 
Based upon the fundamental research accomplished during the 
twentieth century which will have revealed the chemical archi- 
tecture of the proteins, several of the amino acids will be re- 
placed with organic residues and a new material will be begun. 

Next by passing through a reactor chamber where a mixture 
of gamma and X-rays are applied and a complete cross linking 
takes place, it will now have been given permanent long life 
and will be referred to as Magileather. But this is just the 
beginning of Magileather, which was so named because it seems 
like magic with the new horizons it has opened. 

People always associate leather with comfort and service, 
but here in Magileather a degree of comfort and service is at- 
tained never before possible. Shoe material with air-condition- 
ing built in. A combination of chemical reagents contained in 
Magileather will regulate the temperature and humidity of 
the feet automatically. 
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by 
DR. FRED O’FLAHERTY 


Director, Tanners’ Council 
Research Laboratory 
University of Cincinnati 
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Hides and skins will be transformed in a matter of hours by chemistry and 


irradiation into Magileather, wonder leather of tomorrow. Highly automated 


laboratory-tanneries will make this transformation in a matter of hours. Is this a 


horizon of the distant future? Perhaps, but it is one that is fast coming into focus. 
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1 4 GALLUN MILWAUKEE CALF 
, 4 


Fs 


helps sell your shoes 


\ 
, , the leather that 


) Shoppers instinctively pause to appreciate the 
glowing good looks of Milwaukee Calf. 


They caress the leather with their fingertips, as 
if reading its quality story by Braille. Then slip into 
the shoes to enjoy the leather’s ready obedience. And, 
most important to you, they buy shoes of Milwaukee Calf 
— complimenting you on your carefully chosen stock, 
complementing their wardrobes with a leather that offers 
looks, luxury, and longevity. 


Inspect the catalogs of your favorite suppliers. Then 
stock plenty of swift-selling shoes of Gallun Milwaukee 
Calf. A. F.Gallun & Sons Corp., Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miaoufee 


OTHER FAMOUS GALLUN TANNAGES 
NORWEGIAN CALF © NORMANDIE CALF @ CRETAN CALF 
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The Future of Tanning 





Industry Highlights 


A Summary of the Important Developments 
That Took Place During That Y ear in Leather 
and Leather Products Based on a Round 
Trip by the Author in a Time Machine. 


HE closing days of 1982 are an opportunity to 
review an eventful year in the leather and leather 
products industries. In many respects the past year 
marked a new level of progress and witnessed the cul- 
mination of profound changes which began a generation 
ago. Leather, shoes and a great variety of leather products 
have achieved a pinnacle of consumer regard which makes 
them the envy of consumer goods circles throughout the 
country. 

In looking back at the past year it is interesting to 
note the astounding contrast between actual developments 
in leather and leather consuming industries and the trends 
anticipated some 25 years ago. In the 50’s very few manu- 
facturers or retailers fully realized the significance in the 
transformation of consumer markets. Those were the 
years when automation and electronics were dawning on 
the world. The far greater changes attributable to an un- 
precedented rise in mass living standards were practically 
lost in the shuffle of business thinking. 

The great vision displayed by some pioneer leaders of 
the shoe industry in the early days of the great market 
change were in remarkable contrast to general business 
indifference. For example, the records of this magazine 
indicate that almost exactly 25 years ago at an industry 
gathering in New York a Mr. Irving Edison noted the 
enlargement of “opportunity for shoe sales” arising from 
growth in consumer income and higher standards of 
living. 

Probably no episode is more illustrative of the great 
trend in consumers goods during the past 25 years than 
the surge of demand last year for Signature Leather. The 
origin of that term is forgotten nowadays, but it can be 
traced back to a description coined by a tanner many 
years ago for leather with a natural surface. The subtle 
variations of color and the natural quality of the leather 
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by IRVING R. GLASS 
Exec. vice-president 
Tanners’ Council of America 


with its distinguishing marks were described as “Nature's 
Signature.” In our day, Signature Leather denotes the 
genuine, the real and the individual. 

The creative staffs in the leather engineering plants of 
the country deserve a great deal of credit for the innova- 
tions developed during the past year. Psychometric evalu- 
ation by tanners has now reached a stage enabling the 
industry to predict with authority and assurance the color 
requirements in various types of leather. At the color 
seminars conducted by tanners for their customers, precise 
forecasts were made on the intensity of consumer demand 
in each of the seven seasons. The late summer or equinox 
program was particularly noteworthy because it has vir- 
tually eliminated the plague of late August clearances at 
retail. How amazed the industry of only 25 years ago 
would have been to find that the problem of summer sales 
[TURN TO PAGE 235, PLEASE | 
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HOW 


BYRON 
KEEPS 
YOUNG AND FIT 
AT 125! 


This year marks the 125th Anniversary of W. D. BYRON 
& SONS, INC., a tanning business that stands almost 
alone among America’s long-established leather pro- 
ducers. It has been continuously under the same family 
control with faithful adherence to the honest craftsman- 
ship of early America. 

Keeping young and fit requires willingness to make 
leather in current demand, regardless of yesterday's 
successes 

Leading shoe manufacturers with substantial distri- 
bution are using BYRON’S new chrome and vegetable 
retan leathers; and retailers everywhere are getting the 


benefit of this choicer upper stock 


THE NAME FOR EXPERIENCE 
AND SKILL IN TANNING 


FULL GRAIN & CORRECTED SIDES 


W.D. BYRON & SONS, INC. 
Williamsport, Md. 
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THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 


distinguishes King Kid now in its 125th year as 
definitely as in every year since 1832. It indicates the 
uninterrupted continuation of exce//lence of product and 


integrity of policy. 


Today, high fashion adds its impressive endorsement. 
Especially significant is King Kid’s perfect adaptability 


to the current Italian influence. 


— 





>... 


BLACK BROADTAIL ( KING 


GLAZED AND KANGAROO 
KID ILLUMINATA / 





a silky, semi-lustrous the standard 


textured kid in the 
the finest in quality continental manner finish, perfect for of the industry 
high fashion shoes 


William AMER Company 


PHILADELPHIA 23 
Member hid Leather Guild 
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E can expect to see many different changes over 
the next 25 years in the component parts that 
go into the making of a shoe; the soles, heels, 
counters, welting, box toes, etc. Most of these changes 
will be inspired or motivated by changes in popular styles 
and types of shoes, and changes in our living habits which 
influence apparel and footwear styles. Other changes will 
be brought about by new methods of shoe construction 
requiring different designs and properties in shoe parts. 

Now, let’s take a look at some of these shoe components 
and see the probable new developments or changes that 
will come about. 


SOLES 


In the past 25 years a radical change has occurred in 
shoe soling. A quarter of a century ago almost all our 
shoes had leather soles. Today, nearly 65 per cent of all 
shoes made have rubber or other than leather soles; and 
most of the sole replacement or repair business is done 
with non-leather soles. At first, the chief asset of these 
man-made soles was that they'd outwear leather by a 
iarge margin. Now, however, more emphasis is placed on 
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Materials for 





color, styling and lightweight features. 

What changes can we expect in shoe soling over the 
next 25 years? Some authorities say that while there will 
be steady improvements, it’s unlikely that any drastic 
changes will come about. The sole of the shoe is basically 
utilitarian—to give good wear and comfort, and help hold 
the shoe in shape. Improvements in soling will contribute 
further to these basic assets. 

Others, however, say we can’t be too sure that some 
soling changes won’t be more radical. They suggest possi- 
bilities for the laminated wood sole that won’t look like 
wood at all. Or laminated paper soles. Or distinctly new 
materials from the laboratories. These won’t be intro- 
duced, they say, merely as a substitute for present soles, 
but will have special fresh features of appeal. However, 
these are admittedly very much long-range predictions, to 
be classified more as possibilities than probabilities. 

The following seem much more certain in the develop- 
mental picture: continuing lighter weight soles, yet with 
increasing durability or wear values. This is in keeping 
with the whole apparel trend toward lighter weight cloth- 
ing. Variations in present materials will help bring this 
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the Shoes 


about, just as the present-day “sponge” type sole is an 
outgrowth of conventional cellular soling. 

In addition, more emphasis will be given to insulation 
features—soles that keep feet cool in summer, warm in 
winter. Resilience in soling materials will become in- 
creasingly important. It’s estimated that over the day 
an average person bears over 500 tons of weight on his 
feet. Increased resilience in soles will lead to more com- 
fort in standing and walking, help prevent foot ills that 
stem from trauma er “step shock” and weightbearing in 





walking. 

When colors came into soles, shoe soling entered onto 
the fashion stage where previously it had played no role. 
Color can be expected to play a larger part in shoe soling 
in the years ahead. But the fashion role will extend 
further. Designed soles will be seen more and more. 
Designs on the sole bottom, the side edges, and the top 
surface of the sole edge, such as novel wheeling designs. 

The over-all shape of soles may also take on a fashion 
note—shapes varying from the “spade” sole to close- 
edged soles. We may see more contours in the shank, or 
narrower shank portions. Some of today’s Italian shoes 
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have only a forepart sole, but no sole under the shank. 
We've seen the somewhat recent introduction of shock- 
absorbing soles, designed for a strictly functional purpose. 
There may be others coming along with fresh functional 
or decorative features. 


One thing seems certain. Gone is the day when the 
sole was strictly a utilitarian part of the shoe—some- 
thing to protect the foot from ground contact and to give 
good wear to the shoe. Soling will adopt more functional 
features as an aid in walking and standing. And it will 
penetrate more into the fashion field, as an added style 
feature to the shoe. By 1982, these developments may 
bring about soling ideas startling in appearance and 
specialized in function, 

Still another development is the rising interest in the 
“shoe bottom unit” which combines sole, heel, platform, 
These 


aren't necessarily new, but we may see much more of this. 


shankpiece, etc., into a single, integrated unit. 


For example, to take an extreme illustration, the shoe 
manufacturer of the not-too-distant future may purchase 


[TURN TO PAGE 207, PLEASE] 
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“INNERSOLES make any shoe a better shoe — 
lighter, softer, more flexible! 


VINA-FOAM — PELLON — LYNFLEX — LYNOL-LEATHER — HOUNDSTOOTH INNERSOLES 


LYNN INNERSOLE COMPANY #2.srenaiss 
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Materials for the shoes of 1982 





1957 has seen many shoe components cease to be strictly “utilitarian”’ and become 
truly functional and fashion-inspiring in their own right. Developments to come 
in soling, upper materials, heels, lasts and other ingredients and the radical “‘pre- 
fabricated” assembling of them will make materials more than ever style and 
merchandising features in the shoes to be manufactured in the next twenty-five years. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205] 
the “shoe bottom unit” from one source, and the pre- 
fabricated upper from another source. He simply combines 
these and has the completed shoe, bottom and upper. 


HEELS 
What will the heels of 1982 be like? Over the past 25 


years we've seen some important changes in heels. A quar- 
ter of a century past the Cuban, Louis, military, college 
and similar types of heels were on most women’s shoes. 
Today the heels are much lighter, slimmer, more feminine. 
As shoes have become lighter, trimmer, so have the heels. 
Even the flats have dressier, smarter heels. And heels on 
men’s shoes, once pretty much standardized, have begun 
to take on new shapes. 

Two things will determine the shape of heels to come 
in 1982. First is fashion, both apparel and footwear. 
Second is functional wants and needs in footwear. 

Let’s take the so-called dressy heels (those above the 
“flats” category). As to heel styles, it’s possible—though 
improbable—that we'll see a return of the Cuban and 
Louis heels of the Thirties. But more likely the heels will 
tend to stay on the light side; that is, more delicate and 
feminine. It’s unlikely that we'll return to “heavy” types 
of shoes popular in the Twenties, Thirties and early 
Forties. So lighter looking shoes will call for lighter, more 
These could “little” 
Frenchie heels of today to the needle types. 

What will probably be the big change is the shape of 
heels. Andre Perugia has created some intriguing ideas 


delicate heels. range from the 


in “engineered” heels whose only resemblance to con- 
ventional heels is that they serve as a heel base. They are 
intricately contoured, often with steel wire. But from an 
engineering standpoint they offer sound security. Their 
appeal is in their styling versatility. The quarter century 
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ahead will be dominantly an engineering age—and many 
of our apparel styles will be influenced accordingly. 
Another reason for the promising outlook for these 
newer heels of engineered design is that they provide more 
The 


will be 


comfortable resilience and “spring” in walking. 
comfort factor—but without sacrifice of style 
increasingly important in the years ahead. The conven- 
tional medium or high heel, according to medical studies, 
serves as a direct “shock factor” in walking. To counter- 
act this, we may see important functional changes even in 
conventional higher heels. For example, a narrow “wedge” 
of rubber dividing the heel at midway point, or at the 


Women 


wanting shoe comfort, and the high heel also, will find 


top of the heel, so serve as a shock absorber. 


such heels an answer. 

We'll likely see the heel become more of a decorative 
feature of the shoe rather than primarily a functional 
item. We'll see this occur in terms of colors, textures, 
heel design, and various other forms. 

There’s fair probability that wood may no longer domi- 
nate the heel business. Other materials will be continu- 
ally improved, will likely become more economical to use 
for heels—and offer more styling versatility. If automa- 
tion moves into heel-making, such other materials will 
have an even better chance of taking over, because they’re 
less subject to variations such as shrinkage. 

The wedge heels will continue popular because they 
combine style with comfort and are ideal for many types 
of shoes. What will change here, of course, is the styling. 
in conformance with the footwear styles of 1982. 

The flats will in all likeli- 


hood grow even more popular. The “casual” era is certain 


the leather and fiber heels 
to expand as transportation facilities permit us to move 
farther out into. the country. Comfort for comfort’s sake. 


[TURN TO PAGE 262, PLEASE | 
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NE need not be a Jules Verne to picture the shoe 
store of 1982. For the germ of ‘it is apparent 
in trends today. To give readers a clear picture 

of it, Boor anp Sooe REcorRDER invited scientists and 
designers from 27 firms to outline what this future store 
will be like. Each of the 27 companies is an acknowl- 
edged leader in its field and, while these predictions do 
not necessarily reflect current research on marketing, they 
are based on sound professional judgment. 

The composite predicts an engineering and artistic 
triumph without precedent. This retail establishment will 
be part of a shining city which will rival and exceed in 
execution architectural masterpieces of past ages. 

In these articles, three phrases occur most frequently: 
functional beauty, human comfort and maximum effi- 
ciency. Parking problems will be all but non-existent. 
Climate control will extend even to promenades. Spacious- 
ness and visibility will be accented by diffused lighting. 

For the retailer, the store will be almost a dreamland. 
Cleaning and maintenance will be of maximum efficiency 
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and cheaper. Through electronics, such problems as in- 
ventory control and record keeping will be push button 
affairs releasing the retailer from hours of manual book- 
keeping and pencil chewing. 

Generally, the changes will be brought about by new 
designs, new materials and new approaches to color and 
lighting. Basic concepts have necessarily been re-ex- 
amined. For example, walls will no longer just hold up the 
roof, They will contribute to illusions of great depth, soft 
coloring and will partition off areas into pleasing seg- 
ments. They will also house, for ease of maintenance, 
pipes, climate control ducts and electronic equipment. 

The store front will no longer be just another wall. 
It will be a delight to the eye, combining glass and metal 
in graceful lines while being of great structural strength. 

Behind the front, the whole store will be a display win- 
dow in itself. Furniture, taking advantage of the great 
durability of laminated woods and other materials, will 
reveal a lightness and beauty that will be comparable to 
anything in the finest homes. 
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Tomorrows Shoe Store 


Electronic cash registers and accounting devices will simplify record 





keeping, permitting the retailer to concentrate on merchandising and 


promotion. New design concepts in other equipment will make his store 


a more beautiful, comfortable, and efficient place to buy shoes. 


Floor coverings once had two major functions: dura- 
bility and ease of cleaning. Science now offers resilient 
floor tiles of plastic which, through pattern and color, 
will become an integral part of the store, while meeting 
the first two requirements. 


Cities have always been places of ugliness and inefficient 
congestion. Now, through careful preplanning and func- 
tional design based on human factors, whole cities can be 
gracious places to live and do business. 

It’s an exciting prospect. 

Here is the equipment picture of the shoe store of to- 
morrow as seen by industry leaders. 
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SHOE STORE FURNITURE 
L. W. BEILIN 


President, Chairmasters, Inc. 


The radical changes which are taking place currently 
in the concept of shoe stores and their design reduce any 
projection of what they may be like in 1982 to a matter 
of pure conjecture. However architects are certain that 
the shoe stores of tomorrow will reflect the same basic 
principles of good design which we are seeing today. They 
will be attractive, spacious and pleasant places in which to 
buy shoes. Above all they will be functional, and in the 
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100 Years Or More 


Thumbnail histories of the industry's oldest Retailers and Manufacturers 


Burrell-Sullivan 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Burrell-Sullivan has been selling 
quality footwear in Providence, Rhode 
Island, since 1812. Established dur- 
ing the War of 1812, the old Sulli- 
van Company catered to the old Yankee 
families of Rhode Island. During most 
of the nineteenth century the store was 
located cn South Main Street, the busi- 
ness section of colonial Providence. 

Around the Civil War era, the store 
was located across the “cove” (now 
completely covered by one of the largest 
suspension bridges in the country). 
Three moves, in the past 57 years have 
brought the store to its modern down- 
town location. 

In the early years of this century, 
the store was known as Henley Sullivan 
and specialized in custom-made shoes. 
In the 1920's, it was a French Shriner 
agency exclusively. A decade later, 
Edward J. Burrell became the owner. 
Since then Burrell-Sullivan has been 
operated by Edward J. Burrell and 
his son as a family shoe store. 


Bradshaw's Shoe Stores 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Confederate money is no longer con- 
sidered legal tender anywhere in the 
United States, but Bradshaw’s Shoe 
Stores of Alexandria, Virginia, re- 
cently settled a debt against General 
Robert E. Lee in that currency. 

The firm was founded in 1834 by 
eyton Ballenger in Alexandria. It’s 
reputation soon earned it the patronage 
of many leading families in Virginia 
including the Lees. At the time of the 
Civil War, the business was owned by 
the founder’s son, R. W. Ballenger. 

According to the old ledgers, General 
Robert E. Lee purchased two pairs of 
shoes on April 13, 1861, for $2.88. One 
pair was charged at $1.25; the other, 
$1.63. 

Sometime 
ownership 
Bradshaw’s. 

Not too long ago a direct descendant 
of the Ballenger family produced a 
ledger showing that the debt for $2.88 
remained unpaid by the Lee family. 

Students of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and the General’s descendant, 
tobert E. Lee 4th, arranged immedi- 
ately to settle the account. To main- 
tain the honor of the Confederate 
States and also to pay the debt in the 
currency it was contracted under, the 
students produced $2.88 in Confederate 
money. However, to be sure that no 
question of legality ever arises, an 
equivalent amount in present day 


later the store changed 
and with it, the name 
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money was also submitted. 
The stores today are owned by Mil- 
ton Blumenthal. 


Walker Shoe Store 
Somerset, Ohio 


The Walker Shoe Store, Somerset, 
Ohio, is probably the oldest retail shoe 
store in the state. The founder, Joseph 
Walker, migrated from Terrytown, Md., 
in 1836 and set up a_ bootmaking 
business. 

His son, William I. Walker, moved 
the shop to a larger building after the 
Civil War. In 1875, the business moved 
to its present site, 

Philip Grant Walker, William’s son, 
was the last in the family to build an 
entire shoe, although the tools used by 
the first three generations are still in 
use in the shoe repair operation of the 
business. 

Joseph Walker, now retired, and his 
son, Phil Walker, the manager are co- 
owners of the business. Phil Walker is 
the fifth generation to work in the 
shop. 


Frederick’s Shoes 
Souderton, Pa. 


In 1839, John H. Frederick opened 
a shoemaking shop in Souderton, Pa. 
Following the custom of the day, he 
brought his 14-year-old son, Jonas B.., 
into the shop in 1857 to learn the trade. 
Upon his father’s death, Jonas contin- 
ued the business and, under his man- 
agement, 12 shoemakers were employed. 
The uppers were cut and sewed by hand 
in community homes then turned over 
to the shoemakers who pegged the soles 
and finished. During the summers 
Jonas and his so:: Harvey visited farms 
by horse and buggy to measure the 
family feet. The custom-made boots and 
shoes were delivered in the fall. 

Harvey took over the business in 
1910 and operated it until his death in 
1938. His two sons, LeRoy and Floyd, 
operate the business today as a retail 
shoe shop. 


J. E. Neilson Company 
Oxford, Miss. 


J. E. Neilson Company of Oxford, 
Mississippi, has the unique distinction 
of being one of the oldest department 
stores in Mississippi, the 16th oldest in 
the United States and one of the very 
few of this group still largely owned 
and managed by direct descendants of 
the founder. 

It is very likely that W. S. Neilson, 
the founder, never dreamed when he 
set up business in Oxford in 1839, of 


the unusual position the business would 
some day attain in the annals of Ameri- 
can merchandising. North Mississippi 
was the “new country” when he ar- 
rived by oxcart from west Tennessee 
in 1839. Later, the store was burned 
by Yankee troops. Neilson’s store sur- 
vived that war, as few managed to 
do, because its owner had buried enough 
gold in the early days of that civil 
strife to be able to reopen in 1866. 

Present members of the firm are 
David G. Neilson of the third genera- 
tion, David G. Neilson, Jr. the fourth 
generation and Will Lewis. 


Bennett & Company, Inc. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Bennett’s of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, have been operating their retail 
shoe business for the past 112 years 

On April 10, 1845, Richard P. Ben- 
nett founded a retail shoe store on 
Stage Street. In later years, the firm 
acquired two new members, Richard D. 
Bennett and Jermiah Bennett, sons of 
the founder. During this generation, 
the store moved from Main Street to 
Merrimack Street and the name became 
Bennett & Company. As Richard D. 
Bennett remained a bachelor, and Jer- 
miah had only two daughters, the next 
member to join the firm was a son-in- 
law, Fred D. MacGregor. Fred D. 
McGregor took on a partner, Thomas 
E. Burnham and they opened another 
store at the other end of town, known 
as McGregor’s. 

With the passing of the old genera- 
tion and the coming of the new, the 
two stores once again combined into 
Bennett & Company, Inc. at 49 Merri- 
mack Street, under the management 
of Fred D. McGregor’s oldest son, 
Bennett. 

Winthrop Bennett Brasseur, grand- 
son of Fred McGregor joined the com- 
pany four years ago. 


Frank J. Yaeger’s Sons 
Monroe, Mich. 


F, J. Yaeger’s Sons, established in 
Monroe, Michigan in April of 1846, 
has been in two locations since .. . 
93 years in one and 18 years at the 
present address. 

Started by Emmanuel Yaeger in 
April, 1846, the concern has remained in 
the family. Emmanuel was succeeded 
by his sons, Frank J. and Edmund A. 
in 1900. Frank purchased Edmund’s 
interest in 1920 and took three of his 
sons, Edwin, Norbert and Leo, as part- 
ners. 

Frank Yaeger died in 1930 and since 
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For Over Half A Century Beckwith has concentrated on shoe style design and the 
development of advanced box toe manufacturing techniques. From this vast backlog of 
specialized experience in serving the shoe industry has come an extensive variety of box 
toe materials, allowing the shoe manufacturer to pick the exact box toe to fit his 
particular needs. 


Now, with Beckwith-Arden’s expanded facilities, streamlined methods and technical 
resources you can be certain of box toes that not only anticipate style trends but are 
thoroughly uniform in production and fully assure impressive performance. 


Blcbeuth tedlen.- 


203 Arlington Street - Watertown, Massachusetts 
SUBSIDIARIES: Beckwith Mfg. Co., of Wisconsin — Milwaukee * Beckwith Box Toe, Limited, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada 


Victory Plastics Co., Hudson, Mass. * Safety Box Toe Company, Boston, Mass. * AGENTS: Wright-Guhman Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
Dellinger Sales Co., Reading, Pa. * The Geo. A. Springmeier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio * Factory Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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We've Progressed Years Since 1925 








PROGRESS 
» hallmark of IRVING'S continuing succe 








Lefatex Counters hold the fine lines of 
authoritative styling. Lefatex Counters mean 
firm body and supple resiliency .. because 
Lefatex is bonded leather fibre, with three 
dimensional, multi-directional fibres . . . like 
leather itself. 

Quality shoes that retain their shape and 
smart distinctive lines long after they have 
been on your customer's feet, will earn extra 


profits in prestige and repeat sales. 


Good Counters Sell More Shoes! 
Ask your manufacturer for shoes with Lefatex Counters. 


GEORGE O. 


BRIDGEWATER + MASSACHUSETTS 


leather fibre’s first name. 
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PLYMOUTH SHOE CO. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
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RETAIL STORES 


1812 


Burrell-Sullivan 
Providence, Rhode Island 
1834 
Bradshaw’s Shoe Stores 
Alexandria, Virginia 
1836 
Walker Shoe Store 
Somerset, Ohio 
1839 
Frederick’s Shoes 
Souderton, Penna. 
The J. E. Neilson Company 
Oxford, Mississippi 
1845 
Bennett’s 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


1846 


Frank J. Yaeger’s Sons 
Monroe, Michigan 

1849 
J & J Slater and Hanan & 


Son, Inc. 
New York, New York 


YavivanivanivaNiavlivavivavivavivanlYaviyavivaviYarlyay. 


1851 
Tom S. Johnson Shoe Store 
Lewistown, Penna. 

1852 
Greiner’s, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 

1854 
Hamilton Shoe Store 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Wilson Shoe Store 


Muscatine, lowa 


1857 
T. A. Chapman Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mooney’s 
Lockport, New York 


1858 
Peters Shoe Store 
Petersburg, Illinois 


1861 
Stuhler’s Shoe Store 
Monticello, lowa 


1863 
M. J. Meagher & Cotmpany 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


1864 
Daniels and Fisher 
Denver, Colorado 


Gamer Shoes 
Butte, Montana 


1865 
Burkhart Shoe Store 
Sidney, Ohio 
Miller Brothers Shoes 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pietschman’s Shoes 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Ungerer’s Shoe Store 
Lyons, New York 
G. H. Wirth, Inc. 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


1866 
Allgaier’s 
Jamaica, New York 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


... to all you old timers of 75 years, or more 
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CANADA George-Morgan Co. 
FRANCE Rousset & Cie. 
ENGLAND . Dolcis Ltd. 
ISRAEL Jerusalem Shoe Co. 
AUSTRALIA. .J. Robins Sons Pty. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


1776 
Winslow Brothers & Smith 


Company 
1784 
Linen Thread Company 


1802 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc. 
Scovill Manufacturing 
Company 
1807 
*Crompton-Richmond 
Company 


1817 
1Stephen Putney Shoe 
Company 
1H. Childs & Company 


1818 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company 
1825 
Clarks of England, Inc. 


1830 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 


1831 


1836 


Peters Shoe Company 
Dack Corporation 


1840 
1P. H. Volk & Company 


184] 
L. B. Evans’ Son Company 
1844 
Pepperell Mfg. Company 


1845 
Wellington-Sears Company 


1848 
William Skinner & Sons 





1808 B. A. Corbin & Son, 1849 
“William Iselin & Company Company 1Rogers Brothers Shoes, 
1809 1832 Inc. 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Hoague Sprague Corporation 
Company 1850 
Johnston & Murphy Shoe 
Company 
Pacific Mills Fabrics, Inc. 
1Van Voorhies-Phinney 
Company 
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John R. Evans & Company 
North & Judd Manufacturing Company 
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100 Years or More 
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then the brothers have continued to 
operate the firm under the name of 
F. J. Yaeger’s Sons. 


Tom S. Johnson Shoe Store 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Tom S. Johnson, “The old, reli- 
able family shoe store,” has been lo- 
cated at 112 East Market Street, Lewis- 
town, Pa. ever since 1851. 

The business was established by 
William Johnson, who came to Lewis- 
town from his native Ireland. In 1872, 
his son Tom Johnson took over the 
management of the store and continued 
to head the business until 1939. From 
1939 to April 1947, a daughter carried 
on the firm’s operation. 

Since that date, Melvin K. Bartell 
has been managing it, along with Joe 
Eisenhart, his assistant. 


Greiner’s, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Greiner’s, Inc., an orthopedic shoe 
shop in Columbus, Ohio, was established 
in 1852 by a Mr. Pfeiffer. In 1872, he 
sold it to Charles Young who operated 
it for nine years, then sold it to his 
cousin, John Greiner. John took his 
son William in the business within the 
year. Ten years later Charles Greiner 
jeined the business. 

In turn Charles’ son, Harry, joined 
the firm in 1914 and Robert, the 
younger son, began seliing shoes in 
the store in 1922. Robert continues 
to run the business with four shoe 
salesmen. 


Hamilton Shoe Store 
Berlin, Wisc. 


The Hamilton Shoe Store, Berlin, 
Wisconsin, began as a general store in 
1854. Harry Hamilton, Sr., came from 
Waukegan, Illinois, with his sons in 
1852 and built the structure for the 
general store. 

The entire operation became so suc- 
cessful it was decided to make the 
shoe department into a separate store. 
This store was run under the name of 
T. W. and J. F. Hamilton until 1880 
when the partnership was dissolved. T. 
W. Hamilton Sr. then continued to 
run the store. 

Tom Hamilton started in the store 
in 1888 and purchased the business 
from his father in 1903. Since his 
death recently, his son, Warren, has 
run the business. 


Wilson Shoe Store 
Muscatine, Iowa 


The Wilson Shoe Store, Muscatine, 
Iowa, has remained on the same site 
ever since its founding 102 years ago 
in 1854, by William Stewart. In 1873, 
he sold it to John C. Wilson, a clerk 
in the store. 


John Wilson brought 
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his brother-in-law in as a partner and 
the store was called Wilson & Cherry 
in 1890. Mr. Cherry sold his interest 
and retired in 1901, the name reverting 
to Wilson’s. 

In 1914, John Wilson died and his 
two sons formed a partnership. This 
partnership continued until the death 
of Tom Wilson. Robert, the other son, 
thereupon, formed a partnership with 
Tom’s widow. Upon her death, he 
formed a partnership with Tom’s son, 
Richard. 


Mooney’s Shoe Store 
Lockport, N. Y. 


William J. Robb founded Mooney’s 
Shoe Store in 1857 in Lockport, New 
York. In 1867 Charles P. Rignall 
started to work in the store and later 
bought part interest in the business. 
When Mr. Robb retired in 1885 he sold 
his remaining interest to W. J. Blackley. 
Thereupon, Mr. Blackley and Mr. Rig- 
nall formed a partnership. Five years 
later, Mr. Blackley sold out to Mr. 
Rignall. 

A son, Harry Rignall, entered the 
business in 1895. The firm name be- 
came Charles P. Rignall & Son. In 
1910 the business hired a young man, 
J. Frank Mooney who purchased a 
quarter interest in 1917. Harry Rignall 
died and in 1925 Charles Rignall re- 
tired. Mr. Mooney and Harold B. Symes 
formed a partnership in the business. 

Mr. Mooney bought out Mr. Symes 
in 1939. In 1947, Mr. Mooney died and 
the business was run by his wife and 
daughter until 1953. That year, J. 
Francis War and George J. Meier pur- 
chased the business as a partnership. 





They agreed to retain the name 
“Mooney’s.” 
Manufacturers 


Winslow Brothers & Smith 


In the year 1792, Abner Guild, the 
great grandson of Major Aaron Guild, 
French and Indian War and Revolu- 
tionary hero, of South Dedham parish 
(now Norwood, Mass.) built a sheep- 
skin tannery in the rear of his home 
and commenced the manufacture of 
leather. 

He was succeeded by two young ap- 
prentices named Winslow and Smith, 
whose names have to this day served to 
identify the oldest tanning concern in 
the country. 

The demands made upon leather by 
the shoe manufacturers have never 
been greater than at the present time, 
and Winslow Bros. & Smith, under the 
direction of President James H. Stan- 
nard, III, continues to maintain its his- 
toric watchword of quality and service 
in merchandising sheep and lamb 
leather processed to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements. 


The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 


The oldest manufacturer of shoe 
threads in the world, the Linen Thread 











Company, Inc., was established in 
Northern lreland in 1784. Soon after, 
representatives were sent to the United 
States where threads made abroad were 
imported and sold. 

In the early 1800’s, the name “Bar- 
bour’s” became established as standard 
in many industries where threads were 
concerned. 

In the 1860’s, a complete linen mill 
was built in Paterson, New Jersey, and 
operations have continued at that site 
until the present. In addition, the 
Linen Thread Company, Inc. maintains 
manufacturing operations in Blue 
Mountain, Alabama; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Chicago, Illinois; Kearny, New 
Jersey; and Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

Over 170 years’ continuous experi- 
ence in the manufacture of threads for 
industry, combined with continuing re- 
search in their modern and up-to-date 
research laboratory, go into Barbour’s 
threads for the shoe manufacturing 
industry. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Inc. 


Since 1802, the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Company has grown from one 
small mill on the Brandywine River 
near Wilmington, Delaware, manufac- 
turing one product—black powder—into 
one of the largest companies in the 
United States, with sales close to two 
billion dollars. It manufactures more 
than 1,200 basic chemicals and allied 
product lines, including plastics, syn- 
thetic textile fibers, sulfuric acid, coated 
fabrics, explosives, pigments, paint, 
synthetic rubber, dyes, cellophane and 
other films, agricultural chemicals, and 
many industrial chemicals. 

The company employs nearly 90,000 
people, about 17,000 of them in the 
Wilmington area where the home office 
is located. There are 94 laboratories 
and some 70 odd plants in 26 states. 
More than 2,000 salesmen call on some 
75.000 customers across the country. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


The Scovill Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated in 1850, actually began 
business at Waterbury, Conn., on Sept. 
7, 1802, when Abel Porter and his 
brother Levi took the first steps toward 
setting up a shop to make metal but- 
tons. 

In Colonial America such buttons had 
been imported from England, or cast 
from easily-melted materials like tin 
or pewter. Early in their business life 
in Waterbury the Porter brothers and 
their associates began to make them 
from brass, more difficult to cast and 
work, but producing a more attractive, 
more durable finished product. 

Today Scovill still makes brass but- 
tons, for the military, for firemen, wait- 
ers, policemen; produces GRIPPER 
Zippers and Heavy Duty Snap Fasten- 
ers for the Footwear Industry, and also 
turns out scores of other products of 
brass, copper, nickel, steel, and alu- 
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To sell the profitable 


young men’s market you need 


the FAST - STYLING, 
TOP VALUE and 
RIGHT PRICE of... 


Lous 


SHOES FOR MEN 


$895 to $1495 most styles 


G7933 — new ‘‘Duo-Tex’’ 
style, three-eyelet blucher 
featuring closed seam and 
unique combination of black 
“Cordo” leather and, black 
soft embossed grain. 
Leather sole, cushion rubber heel. 





W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 
A subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Now millions walk in greater comfort 


on improved 


Millions are walking on famous Onco 
Innersoles every day, just as they 
were thirty years ago. 

Millions more can now obtain still 
greater comfort from shoes made 
with Improved Onco, manufactured 
from Brown Company’s exclusive 
Solka® pulps. 

Onco is only one of many Brown 
Company products which are better 
today because of 17 million dollars 


invested in plant and process im- 


provements in the past three years. 
This Improved Onco provides 
maximum flexibility from toe to heel! 
It’s packed with features that add 
sales appeal to your shoes —resist- 
ance to sweat, odor, bacteria and 
mold. It has improved dimensional 
stability, uniformity, Comfort- 
Depth® and transverse rigidity. It 
will outlive your shoes! 
Remember—Onco utilizes the fin- 


est cellulose fibres combined by the 





innersoles 


best process with the best binder 
for the job. If you've not investi- 
gated Improved Onco, write our 
Boston office, Dept. CA-6, for sam- 
ples and complete intormation on 
this perfectly balanced, extremely 


flexible cellulose innersole. 


BROWN [iJ COMPANY 


Berlin, New Hampshire 
General Sales Office: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


INSOLE-ATED-/first and still finest afoot 





Women’s Shoes 
and Apparel 
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and country shoes adapted from tradi- 
tional peasant shoves of Middle Europe. 

Meanwhile, cement constructions 
gained in volume every year during De- 
pression years and the old methods of 
making shoes began to decline in im- 
portance. At the same time a lighter 
type of calf leather, ideally suited for 
these cement types, began to be used in 
such typical calf colors as russet tan, 
English tan and luggage shades. Navy 
blue calf became volume. Older con- 
structions were gradually supplanted by 
the new cement and combination cement 
and stitched types. By the time World 
War II started, there were very few 
factories remaining to make real welt 
service shoes for the women’s armed 
services. 

In the years from 1932 to 1942 more 
changes took place in the design and 
improvement of lasts, the techniques of 
shoemaking and the development of 
rew shoe designs than had been ac- 
complished in the previous 50 years. 
Most of these improvements are ac- 
cepted today as standard practice in 
making shoes. Lasts that reflect the 
true shape of the normal foot without 
distortion were particularly noteworthy. 

A new method of shoemaking, the 
sliplast process, was developed just be- 
fore World War II and became ex- 
tremely important during the years 
when the production of unrationed foot- 
wear served the industry under war- 
time restrictions. Gabardine and leather 
combinations, which were brought in 
during the Depression, were adapted 
later to the wartime requirements for 
unrationed foctwear. 

Open toes were the controversial 
styles through this whole decade. In 
spite of criticism and early doubts as to 
its merits, the open toe has continued 
as a basic type for comfort footwear 
and has, in fact, served as another fac- 
tor in the development of the soft shoe. 
Soft, unlined, boneless shoes, such as 


the ghillie wedge types and other soft | 


constructions with platforms and half- 
wedge heels paved the way for new soft 
shoes that have dominated shoe produc- 
tion in recent years. Punched-through 
ventilated shoes without doublers but 
with smooth kid linings were introduced 
early in the Thirties. Just before the 
war years, the soft influence was repre- 
sented by Norwegian moccasin slipons 
and baby doll cross-straps and ankle 
straps. Cushioning methods and appli- 
cation of elasticizing to leather as well 
as fabric, perfected during this period, 
lave had enormous importance in shoe 
manufacturing during recent years. In 
addition to the flat heels and the new 
medium heels during this decade, there 
were many novelty shapes in Spanish, 
boulevard and continental. Heels tow- 
ered to new heights of 22/8 to 24/8. 
With platforms, sometimes the heels 
were as high as 25/8 and 26/8. 
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1942: Shoe production in 1942 was al- 
ready showing results of Government 
controls on leathers and materials im- 
posed more than a year before Pear! 
Harbor. Under OPA restrictions and 
WPB M-217, shoe fashions were closed 
aown to a trickle of types permitted 
under these restrictive orders. Many 
styles were produced with soles other 
than leather, and fabric shoes and play 
shoes in materials other than leather 
represented the only high colored nov- 
elty footwear of this war period. Colors 
were limited to black, Army russet, 
dark brown in calfskin and kidskin and 


side leather. Most tanners curtailed pro- 
duction of suede and other special tan- 
nages in order to produce enough types 
of leathers for industry needs. 

The most important novelty of this 
period was an open toe sling in calf, 
patent, alligator or kid, occasionally in 
suede, and mounted on a high platform. 
The foot had a bulky, heavy appearance 
to balance the bulky, wide-shouldered 
silhouette and the enormous shoulder 
bag which was so generally worn. The 
blucher oxford model chosen for the 
WAACS and the plain toe black calf 

[TURN TO PAGE 226, PLEASE] 





And for 25 years we’ve been 


broadcasting this ‘‘dollars-and-sense”’ 


message to shoe merchants everywhere— 


“Your customers feet 


eT gt — 


on the march. 


pliance 


LITTLE 





“FIRST AIDS TO WALKING PLEASURE.” 
items that can add much to the comfort of the shoes you 
sell long after you sell them. Here are articles that are a 
combination of skillful craftsmanship, top quality mate- 
rials and MODERN’S know-how; items that will stand up 
under hard wear and long wear. 


in your hands !”’ 


MORE and more the man on the fitting bench is 

becoming a “shoe counsel” as well as a “shoe 
salesman.” Your customers look to you for more than 
style and price; they expect you to sell good walking 
along with good wear and smart appearance. And, of 
course, the test of your success comes after the sale is 
made... on the street, in the kitchen, wherever feet are 


TO HELP you in your task, Modern Orthopedic Ap- 


catalog of 
Here are 


has prepared a 


things, some of them, but how much they add 
to foot happiness! 
ference between good and bad walking, between a cus- 
tomer who returns and ASKS FOR YOU and one who goes 
“shopping around” somewhere else. 


They may spell the dif- 


YOUR findings jobber will keep you supplied with 

enough stock for your needs as you need it. 
MODERN will keep your jobber supplied. That means a 
quick turnover, plus a satisfied trade, plus a good profit for 
the store and the salesman. 


Be on your toes when you're on the fitting bench. 
Suggest MODERN appliances! Send for our catalog. 


MODERN ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
584 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. CA 6-4723 
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... STYLED IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
IN GENUINE KANGAROO LEATHER FROM “DOWN UNDER” 





The BELMONT 


Crafted in Genuine Kangaroo Leather 


A popular shoe style for dress or 
leisure wear. Genuine Kangaroo 
leather is strong yet super-light . . . soft 
yet durable. Its lustrous smooth 

grain finish is scuff resistant. The 
luxuriously comfortable Belmont is 
made on a true Bankers’ Straight Last 
with trim, roomy Belmont toe and 
reinforced steel arch. 


STYLE No. 570 
Black Kangaroo with leather soles and rubber capped 
DeGhie oa, . eee 





Famed Justin craftsmanship and luxurious Kangaroo 
leather form a unique alliance to give dealers new sales 
potential in quality shoes. This comfortable, 
handsome footwear will be a stable addition to your 
“present line. Investigate the advantages of these 
pews genuine Justin Kangaroo leather shoes with full profit 
‘markup and reliable “in-stock” factory service. 





Investigate the complete Justin line of cowboy boots and sports boots. More 
than fifty “in-stock” styles available with full-profit markup, WRITE TODAY. 


JUSTIN BOOT COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 548 + FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Where Boot Making Ii Stila Bane bel 






















Hi-Top BELMONT 


High top dress shoe with full ankle 
protection and support. Styled‘in 
genuine Kangaroo leather with 
reinforced steel arch support: 

and Belmont toe. aE 


STYLE No. 670 
Black Kangaroo with 
leather soles and 


rubber capped 
leather heels. 


$1950 jer 
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gether and afford them an opportunity to compare notes 
and discuss common problems. The RecorpER covered 
these events and activities in great detail, publishing de- 
tailed news reports of meetings, open forum sessions and 
all that transpired. Similar depth coverage was given to 
conventions of the National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Tanners Council of America, National Shoe Travelers 
Association and the various state and regional associations 
which at this time were extremely active. Then as now 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER gave strong support to the indus- 
try’s trade associations. 

The other supremely important development in shoe 
business that followed the first World War was the new 
emphasis on fashion in footwear. Outside of the narrow 
field of ultra formal dress shoes, footwear had up to this 
time been considered mainly from the standpoint of practi- 
cal utility, with fitting, durability and service the most 
desirable qualities. The contacts that men of our armed 
forces made while in service abroad promoted new ideas 
in many fields and especially in the styling of apparel and 
shoes. In women’s footwear the extremely high boots of 
the war period and just after gave way to more oxfords 
and other types of low cut footwear, including pumps and 
strap models. The influence soon spread from women’s 
shoes to men’s and eventually to children’s footwear. 

This momentous change naturally created problems for 
those engaged in the shoe industry and called for the 
training and education of many shoe people in a field to 
which they had given only limited attention. The Re- 
CORDER quickly recognized its responsibility in supplying 
to its readers such fashion information and education. 
More and more space was devoted to news and articles 
about style trends, and to illustrations of shoe styles and 
the apparel that influenced fashions in footwear. 

In 1927 the RecorpER engaged the services of 
Madame Hamilton Jeffries, a shoe stylist of distinction, to 
become its first fashion editor. She served in that capacity 
until 1933 and was followed by Ruth Harrington, a young 
woman of recognized ability in the field of fashion writing. 
Eventually she was succeeded by Miss Eleanor M. Rutty, 
Vassar graduate, magazine contributor and talented writer 
on fashion trends, who today holds the position of Boot 
AND SHoe Recorper fashion editor. In this all-im- 
portant work she has the assistance in an advisory capacity 
of Mrs. Ruth Kerr Fries, whose broad experience includes 
the styling of shoes, leather and various footwear materials 
as well as that of merchandising and promotion advisor. 

Meanwhile the Recorper’s editor, John J. Reilly, 
has devoted much of his talent and experience to the 
subject of men’s shoe styling, thus keeping the magazine’s 
readers well informed on the important developments in 
men’s footwear fashions. Children’s shoe styles, which 
have assumed such great and steadily increasing im- 
portance in recent years, are in the capable and exper- 
ienced hands of Mrs. Estelle G. Anderson, Recorper 
associate editor, who like Miss Rutty operates from the 
publication’s New York office. 

As business and industry faced the tremendous prob- 
lems of the great depression in 1929 and the early 30’s the 
Recorper found new responsibilities in providing mer- 
chants with the information they needed to meet the chal- 
lenge of those times and training salespeople to operate 
more efficiently under the most difficult selling conditions 
the trade had ever experienced. With these objectives in 
view, Editor Anderson conducted over several years a 
[TURN TO PAGE 238, PLEASE] 
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... wherever 


boots are worn 


the 
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The 
Wost Famous Name 
Iu Boots For 76 Years 






JUSTIN 


Lancer 


The Nation’s Favorite Outdoor Boots 
... for men and women 


Trim, easy-going Lancers are the perfect expression of the 
modern sportsman and woman who seek the ultimate in 
quality, style and comfort. 


Eleven Lancer Styles available in Brown, Black and 
Desert Tan. Retail Prices from... $1 3.95 to $29.50 













MMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE... 





JUSTIN BOOT COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 548 + FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 









A Roster of Associations 


OME 65 trade associations have contributed to the 
growth of the shoe industry. They have provided 
solutions for many industry problems. They have 

furthered technical developments and have provided fel- 
lowship. Their trade shows have become major events. 
Business conferences, style forecasts and technological 
symposiums are increasingly important. 

Trade associations go well back into the history of the 
industry. The 88-year-old New England Shoe and Leather 
Association is believed to be the first. The Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club and the Shoe Manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia are also old timers. Women entered the picture for 
the first time with the formation of Shoe Women Execu- 
tives. There is a growing trend to cooperative promo- 
tional events among retailers which has resulted in new 
associations, especially in smaller towns and cities. 


NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The National Shoe Retailers Association was organized 
in 1912 with one main objective: to promote through 
unified activity the welfare of the shoe industry as a 
whole and the shoe retailer as an individual. The prime 
function of this association is to organize, to inform, to 
counsel and to lead its members so that the strength of 
individuals is combined to create the right kind of 
climate for business and the public interest. 

A. C. McGowin and J. Lewis Twaddell, of Philadelphia, 
and E. D. Gildersleeve, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were the 
founding officers. 

Present officers are: president, Steven J. Jay, Detroit; 
treasurer, David S. Hirschler, Norfolk; executive vice- 
president, Edward J. McDonald, New York, and secretary, 
Thelma C. Hennessey, New York. 

The Association has continuous contact with govern- 
mental agencies, sources of supply, fashion centers and 
authorities and outstanding economists in the soft goods 
field. From these contacts come market and fashion trend 
reports through which members are constantly alerted to 
changes and developments which affect buying and mer- 
chandizing. The Association also has been alert to needs 
in personnel training, public relations and unified pro- 
motional activity. 

“National Footwear News,” a monthly bulletin issued 
by N.S.R.A., covers shoe market trends, industry econ- 
omy, fashion reports, a periodic market survey on hand- 
bag trends and sources, important industry events, gov- 
ernmental regulations and sales training. A women’s 
costume color coordination guide is included as a feature. 
Style conferences held twice each year cover trends in 
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apparel, fabric, leather and other fields of fashion which 
influence shoes. These are followed with style forecasts 
for men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, prepared by 
some forty retailers and manufacturers. 

Worthy of special note is the fact that the work of the 
Association has attracted much world-wide attention and 
brought many requests for information from leading shoe 
manufacturers and retailers in the principal cities of the 
world. Affiliate membership privilege is now offered to 
foreign firms. 

The NSRA is also co-sponsor with the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association of the industry’s greatest shoe 
week, the National Shoe Fair. It is one show which pre- 
sents lines of every important manufacturer, every type of 
footwear and in every price bracket. 

Association officials regard as a major problem the 
developing of ways and means of helping shoe store mana- 
gers and owners to select, hold, and train personnel. 

Officials highlight this statement: “Efficiency of opera- 
lion is a necessity and every retailing operation must be 
analyzed and scrutinized to meet the ever-present pressure 
of high break-even points. Today, no business is too small 
to be exempt from the need for an engineering approach. 

“In retailing, as in any other enterprise, there is always 
a tremendous temptation for management to assume that 
very little can be done to cut costs and improve operating 
ratios. Management has a tendency to grow up with the 
conditions under which it works. Familiarity blunts the 
sharp edge of critical analysis. 

“The profitable operation of a retail store from now on 
makes it mandatory for every retailer to become an engi- 
neer for his own business . . . to become ruthless and 
objective in analyzing every individual phase of the 
operation of his business. 

“Therefore, the second most important problem for a 
retail trade association is to make members aware of the 
importance of expense control (however, not to the detri- 
ment of efficiency and service!) and to help them adopt 
an engineering approach to operation.” 


NATIONAL SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


National Shoe Manufacturers Association is the lead- 
ing manufacturers’ group. It serves member manufac- 
turers and also retailers and the public. It sponsors the 
National Shoe Fair with the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation. Its Factory Management Conference is referred 
to as the fastest growing shoe show in America. The 
Conference has grown from an attendance of 300 in 1950 
to 2500, with many foreign countries represented. 
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Serving the 


Industry 


More than 65 trade associations serve our industry in manufacturing, tanning and 


allied products, wholesaling, retailing, style coordination, industry promotion and 


benevolent endeavors. This list was compiled by Bernice Stevens Decker, RECORDER 


Staff Writer, and is as complete and current as exhaustive research can make it. 


The aim of the Conference is to improve management 
in shoe factories through discussions of management and 
technical problems in shoemaking, and to encourage tech- 
nical progress through exhibits of the latest developments 
in shoe machinery, materials and processes. 


The Association reaches top management with a weekly 
news bulletin. There is a labor relations information ser- 
vice; and comprehensive statistics and authentic eco- 
nomic information on the shoe industry are provided. 
These services reach governmental agencies, research 
groups, and members of the industry. The data is used 
as background for reports to stockholders, to the public, 
to the government and in connection with tax problems. 
The industry is also kept informed on imports, exports, 
tariffs, trade agreements and customs regulations. Ap- 
propriate action is taken whenever necessary. 


The Factory Management Conference is supplemented 
with a year-round flow of information on developments 
in machinery, materials, and processes, as well as advice 
on manufacturing problems. There is a market research 
service including an annual merchandising clinic. Ac- 
counting and office procedure clinics are also conducted. 

The NSMA public relations program is geared to in- 
creasing the consumption of shoes. This includes a 
fashion advisory service to provide the basis for news 
stories on fashions and shoes. A representative shoe 
wardrobe is maintained for use by magazine editors and 
writers. 

The NSMA was founded in 1905. First officers were: 
John H. Hanan, Brooklyn, N. Y., president; Edgar P. 
Reed, Rochester, N. Y., and John H. Cross, Lynn, Mass., 
vice-presidents, and George P. Schober, Philadelphia, 
treasurer. 

Present officers are: John L. Moran, Moran Shoe Com- 
pany, Carlyle, Ill., president; Merrill A. Watson, execu- 
tive vice-president; Robert C. Erb, Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration, New York, treasurer, and G. B. Allbritton, sec- 
retary. 

The most important contribution of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association was the planning and organi- 
zation of the facts on shoe machinery valuation in the 
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USMC case. The United States Government sued the 
USMC for monopoly in 1947 for the third time in several 
decades. After a long trial, a decision was handed down 
by Judge Wyzanski in the Federal District Court of 
Boston, February 18, 1953, sustaining the Government's 
point of view on magy points and ordering the sale as 
well as lease of machinery and the segregation of servic- 
ing. Although NSMA had taken no part whatever in the 
case, the Decree contained a highly unusual provision to 
the effect that the USMC should confer with representa- 
tives of NSMA on a plan for terminating all outstanding 
leases. 

This was undoubtedly the result of the fact that in 
1922 NSMA and the USMC conferred, as a result of a 
Supreme Court decision, on the term and form of new 
leases. 

This responsibility given NSMA by the Court may 
be envisaged when it is remembered that there were ap- 
proximately 110,000 leases outstanding at that time cover- 
ing used machinery owned by USMC and valued at 
approximately $225 million. The plan for terminating 
leases involved the development of a proper valuation for 
all used machinery outstanding. 

The effectiveness of Association action would play a 
part in determining the long-run outcome of the Decree; 
the rate of technological development in the industry; the 
structure of the shoe industry; and possibly have an effect 
on the price of shoes to the public. 

The Association executives concentrated on this pro- 
gram for over two years. They developed a planned pro- 
gram for meeting these responsibilities in a way which 
would be a credit to the industry. As the first step, the 
Association retained the firm of Andrews, Anthony and 
McLean of Cambridge, Massachusetts, to prepare a com- 
plete study of all those factors which should be taken 
into consideration in making purchase-vs.-lease decisions, 
that is, whether to buy machinery or lease it. Today this 
is the outstanding work on the subject. The report was 
available not only to Association members but to all 
manufacturers in the shoe industry. 

[TURN TO PAGE 29], PLEASE] 
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Women’s Shoes 
and Apparel 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 221] 


oxford worn by the WAVES were two 
important base patterns in basic walk- 
ing shoes. Everyone copied the famous 
Alert pattern on a nature tread last 
with a special sole construction and the 
cushioned platform made with a non- 
leather sole. Alligator models on plat- 
forms were imported from South Amer- 
ica and sold at high prices, unrationed. 

Leading designers kept themselves 
busy designing and making novelty 
bows and plastic ornaments without 
benefit of metal or leather. Rulings of 
M-217 curtailed production of frivolities 
in shoes; however, designers made a 
great deal of the alluring ankle strap 
on a high heel and platform or the plain 
pump, usually in black suede. Colored 
duck and gabardine, in cotton or a part 
wool blend, gave the color variety 
needed for summer shoes. 

Directly following the end of the war 
in 1946, many restrictions were lifted, 
but it was 1948 before the shoe indus- 
try went back on a peace-time schedule. 
Types that had been most wanted dur- 
ing the war became immediately popu- 
lar, such as the moccasin front slipon 
platform and scoop-wedge patterns in 
ties, ghillies and slipons. These shoes re- 
placed many classic types of comfort 
oxfords in voiume sales. It seemed as 
if women could not get enough plain 
plack suede. Tanners complained that 
the new color ranges now in production 
had no acceptance. For three seasons the 
black suede pump cast a black shadow 
over color promotions. Then, suddenly, 
in 1950, color became a fashion factor 
once more. 

By this time, walled lasts, heavy look- 
ing patterns and other reminders of 
the war years had been swept out of 
the factories and new design ideas be- 
gan to blossom. Sales of colored shoes 
took a spurt. Red began to sell. Novel- 
ties included new treatments of the 
open back shoe and sandalized effects. 
The halter, the cling sling and the 
famous “Naked Genius” created a new 
family of extremely open patterns. The 
ballerina slipper, which had been a 
wartime substitute, came into great 
prominence as a fashion influence. 
Shell pumps and soft short toe baller- 
inas together brought in an entirely 
new closed toe silhouette of shorter ap- 
pearance. Seamless pumps on 24/8 
heels and ballerinas on 6/8 heels were 
two extremes. The shell pump was cut 
so low on the foot as to provide a new 
form of nudity. It was also more com- 
fortable than the high-throated models 
on extremely high heels. Multicolored 
sandals in fabrics and leathers came 
back for summer wear. Classic spec- 
tator shoes were revived but did not 
sell in any volume. They did not look 
well with the new types of play clothes; 
the native island styles in the most bril- 
liant colors and exotic print designs. 
[TURN TO PAGE 230, PLEASE] 
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Ihe Industry's 


Biggest Customer 


No review and projection of the shoe industry would be complete without a 


thorough discussion of military footwear and its procurement, inspection, 


storage, and distribution to the Army, Navy, Air Force and the Marine Corps. 


HE footwear industry has acquired a new and big 

customer—the recently initiated single manager 

Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency. 
Created in July. 1956, by directive of the Secretary of 
Defense, the new Agency has sole responsibility for the 
procurement, inspection, storage and distribution of 
military footwear for the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps. 

Single management is not a new procurement concept. 
The Government has long searched for an economical 
and efficient supply system and has conducted numerous 
experiments along this line. The Military Clothing and 
Textile Supply Agency is headed by Major General 
Webster Anderson, USA, Executive Director. It is the 
latest progression in single management procurement. 


It was established to fill a long-felt need for the creation 
of a supply agency capable of achieving maximum el- 
ficiency and economy in the purchase, inspection, and 
distribution of clothing, textiles, footwear, and equipage 
for all the military services. 


Quartermaster Corps personnel, located at the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, together with personnel ab- 
sorbed from the other three military services, are well 
qualified to handle the items assigned to the Agency. 
They have had a great deal of experience in the field of 
manufacture and procurement and supply of footwear, 
clothing, and textile items. 


The first supply system, developed during the Revolu- 
tionary War, consisted of a Quartermaster General who 
was directed by the Continental Congress in 1775 to 
procure supplies for the Army and sell them to the soldiers 
at the price paid plus a five per cent profit. After the 
war, the supply system was enlarged. Several arsenals 
were erected for the purpose of storing supplies for is- 
suance to the new Army. In 1789, Congress established 
the Department of War, headed by a Secretary whose duty 
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it was to procure and distribute supplies to the Army 
and Navy. 

Nine years later, the Navy Department was established 
as a separate Department. A Purveyer of Public Supplies 
was designated for the purpose of procuring supplies for 
both the Army and Navy. A Superintendent of Military 
Stores was appointed to store and issue these supplies. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was responsible for the funds 
required by these two Agencies. 

In 1812, a Quartermaster General was designated to 
procure troop supplies and provide transportation for 
both men and supplies. A Commissary General was also 
appointed to procure military supplies and clothing. In 
1842, these two offices were combined into the Quarter- 
master Department. The Navy Department meantime had 
its own supply system and the two systems became com- 
petitors in production, storage and distribution. Each of 
the two Services was procuring many identical articles. 
In some instances personnel from both services would be 
in the same contractor’s plant expediting production of the 
same item. The situation had grown so common during 
World War II that in many cases contractors were forced 
to set up individual staffs and offices to service each De- 
partment. 

The duplication and overlapping became a matter of 
great concern not only to the taxpayer and Congressmen 
but to the Services as well. By 1947, the situation had 
become so acute that Congress passed the National 
Security Act which was designed, among other things, 
to unify the supply systems of the Departments of the 
Army and Navy. 

After World War II, the services began their own 
reorganization in order to eliminate the tremendous 
amount of duplication in supply systems. The Army and 
Navy established a collaborative agency known as the 
New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency. Congress, 
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No. 3, Five Experimental Traction Outersoles 


HE U. S. Army is the largest potential buyer of 

footwear items in the world. Combined with the 

other services in the new Military Supply Agency, 
it is bound to influence the trends in footwear, in com- 
ponents, improvement in methods of manufacture, and 
at times style itself. 

Some improvements have a way of being delayed or 
retarded because no great force is putting them before 
the public. Even a large producer finds it difficult to put 
across a needed improvement because of lack of complete 





No. 1, New Standardized Mil-1 Dress Shoe Last 





Military Footwear: How 





No. 5, Present Boot, Combat, Rubber, Insulated 


market coverage. Could stitch aloft sole attaching have 
been put over by any one, or even a score, of manufac- 
turers? It was accomplished by the Armed Services over- 
night and has remained throughout the industry com- 
mercially as an accepted method. 

So, too, were the changes wrought by the Army’s adop- 
tion of right and left shoes in 1850. Added to the list of 
needed improvements, primarily for the Army, and inci- 
dentally for the commercial trade, were the changes in 
using paranitrophenol as an anti-fungus reagent and the 
use of nylon thread in upper leather fitting as an anti- 
fungus reagent, to improve durability and quality. 

Some of the greatest advances that have been accom- 
plished in recent years by the Quartermaster Corps, and 
more that are to be looked for in the near future, can be 
grouped as standard improvements. Improvements are 
required to provide servicemen with proper footwear for 
all environments, all types of terrain wherever met, and 
to keep the individual wearer the best utility- and dress- 
shod in military history. 


Item I. 

The Army was assigned the task by the Department of 
Defense to provide one dress shoe last for the use of all 
services. This last was the culmination of anthropometric 
studies conducted by the Army Medical Research Labora- 
tory at Fort Knox, Kentucky, and tests at the Quarter- 
master Field Evaluation Agency, Fort Lee, Va. The last 
was primarily known as the Fort Knox last. Over 17,000 
men were used in tests to provide the largest footwear 
measurement ever conducted. Twenty-seven (27) mea- 
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It Influences Civilian Shoes 


Footwear Technologists at the U. S. Army Quartermaster Research and Development 


Command at Natick, Mass., working with Industry Advisory Committees, are making 


U.S. servicemen the best shod military forces in all history. It is not surprising that 


the work of these technologists, coupled with the size of the military buying power, 


should have an influence on trends in footwear and in methods of shoe manufacture. 





No. 6, Experimental Insulated Ski Boot, 
Mountain 


surements were evolved to form composite feet from which 
the final last measurement ensued. The last was pro- 
nounced acceptable by the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
and the Army. No significant change had been made for 
years in any of the dress service lasts. It was imperative 
that one outstanding last, incorporating the best in mea- 
surements, be made to satisfy all of the services. The 
Fort Knox was admittedly such a last, eliminating the need 
for separate lasts by each service. (Photo No. 1.) 
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No. 2, Standardized Boot Service Combat 
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To further implement to the utmost the latest in last 
measurements, the method of calibration was changed 
from “arithmetic” to “geometric” increments of measure- 
ment. This was to prepare for a better coordination in 
last measurements plus preparation for a possible later 
change to automation in the footwear industry. The pres- 
ent “arithmetic” last measurements are based on a con- 
stant increment between sizes. This increment is added to 
each size such as the numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., in which 
“2” is added to each number. Mathematically this is 
called an arithmetic series. The Army, in its present and 
future last makings will use geometric grading, based on a 
proportional increment between sizes and maintaining true 
proportional characteristics of the model in all sizes and 
widths. This increment is found by multiplying the dimen- 
, 8, 16, ete., 
A three per 


sion by a common factor, as in the series 2, ¢ 
in which each number is multiplied by “2”. 
cent increment was adopted because it provides a uniform 
change between sizes and also maintains true propor- 
tional changes in all sizes and widths. There is used a 
proportional grade, referring to the method of enlarge- 
ment or reduction by which a last increases or decreases, 
and a geometric increment referring to the amount of 
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During the summer of 1947 there was 
# gold flurry of gilded fabrics and 
leathers. 

Meanwhile, the dress silhouette was 
undergoing the same radical change. In 
Paris in 1947 an unknown new designer 
created a tempest of excitement. 
Christian Dior’s “New Look” and the 
ether expressions of new looks by Bal- 
enciaga, Fath, Heim and Patou made 
all the clothes of current fashion look 
outmoded overnight. This new shape 
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curved the hips, slimmed the waist, 
raised the bosom and lengthened the 
skirts. Shoulder pads were removed. Big 
hats and shoulder-length hair were 
gone with the wartime look. These 
down-tc-ankle daytime skirts were not 
endorsed for long. Fashion was more in- 
terested in the width and shape of skirts 
than in the length. Only teenagers clung 
to the exaggerated long daytime skirts. 
Fuller peasant skirts and the rounded 
hip skirt with wider hem focused in- 
terest on very intricately cut sandalized 
shoes and on sheer nylon stockings, at 
iong last now available in quantities. 


1952: By 1952 the New Look had be- 
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come the old look and was no longer 
featured as a fashion idea. However, 
many other innovations each season from 
Dior and other creators stimulated de- 
signers in all fields of shoes, accessories 
and mi!linery. Skirts were now so volu- 
minous that they required special stiff- 
ened petticoats. The petticoat business 
boomed and nylon stockings became 
more sheer. The nude foot was more 
popular than ever, expressed in shoe 
patterns that were mere strips and 
twists of leather or fabric attached to 
a sole and a heel. The sliplast process 
and all types of cement processes made 
enormous increases. 

The Italian influence which started 
early in the 1950’s continues dominant 
to the present time. Italian shoemaking 
ideas have had tremendous effect on the 
design of American footwear in recent 
years. Flat-heeled sandals and baller- 
inas, unusual treatments, appealing 
new raffia, straw and fabric summer 
fantasies are only a few. Several new 
variations of the molded shoe _ idea, 
created by Italian craftsmen in 1952 to 
1955, brought in a new concept of shoe- 
making in America. The extent of this 
influence is only now beginning to be 
understood as it affects types of 
leathers, colors, inside construction de- 
tails and soling materials, as well as 
actual shoemaking techniques. 


1957: The great Parisian couturiers 
have continued to develop new con- 
structions in clothes. A softer, more re- 
laxed silhouette is being sponsored by 
all the leading French designers, in- 
cluding Dior, Balenciaga, de Givenchy, 
Lanvin-Castillo, Patou, Heim and last, 
but by no means least, by Chanel. There 
is a strong Chanel revival based on her 
fashions of the 1920’s. This is the first 
time in history that American designers 
are recognized as on an equal footing 
with Paris designers. 

The hatless vogue is gone. Hats are 
once more an important part of the 
costume and a foot enclosed in a beau- 
tiful shoe is also an important fashion 
element. The dominant theme in all 
tashion today is lightness and softness. 
Hats are important looking but they 
are made light and comfortable to wear. 
Clothes are beautifully cut to feel 
lighter and less cumbersome. Under- 
wear, corsets and girdles, the sheer 
stocking, are all light in weight. 

The ultimate in soft shoes has been 
created in the finest craftsmanship ever 
attained in America. Constant experi- 
mentation and recent innovations in 
construction and detailing of these soft 
types have followed the lifting of war- 
time controls. 

The Italian idea, based on hand-made, 
hand-crafted shoes which are softer 
than any of our machine-made types, 
served as beautiful examples of what 
could be achieved. The greatest advance 
made in the soft shoe has come about 
most recently as a result of careful ap- 
praisal of all the elements in Italian 
shoes that contribute to elegance, pli- 
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ability and softness. It is through these 
improvements in our great volume prod- 
ucts that we shall finally arrive at a 
new ultimate in shoe softness. 

Meanwhile, a dramatic new silhouette 
has created feverish fashion activity in 
women’s shoes. Tapered toe ideas, which 
started in 1950, now dominate all plan- 
ning of future shoe fashions. The in- 
tegration of this extremely pointed toe 
with the production and selling of vol- 
ume shoes will be the achievement of 
the future. 


The Rubber 
Footwear Industry 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111] 


With that, Downs had it made. 

Candee flourished. And _ imitators 
sprang up like mushrooms in a fairy 
ring, if you can take the Candee catalceg 
at face value. 

As a matter of fact, there are con- 
testants to his claim. Another industry 
publication records that Samuel J. 
Lewis & Co. of Naugatuck, Conn., ob- 
tained a license from Charles Good- 
year in 1843 and incorporated in 1845 
as the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe 
Co. 

Both this concern and Candee refer 
to hungry opportunists who sprang in 
to “imitate success,” and by 1850 bur- 
geoning rubber footwear companies in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey rivalled Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush dispatches for news 
space in the local press. Candee re- 
ports that rivals “lured our employes 
away,” some of them carrying the art 
of footwear making to adjoining towns, 
some even to Europe, where they im- 
planted a seed of know-how in low in- 
come countries that was to come back 
generations later to threaten the found- 
ing industry. 

A rival inventor challenged Good- 
year’s patents in these years. And in 
1848 the inventor’s licensees formed the 
Goodyear Shoe Association to contest 
his claims. They backed their convic- 
tion with a $10,000 retainer for Daniel 
Webster that made news in every advo- 
cate’s club for the next ten years. Such 
a legal fee was unheard of before the 
Civil War. Webster’s performance in 
this instance was sufficiently good to 
convince Candee a short time after, that 
Webster should handle a similar case 
for him in New Haven. He won it. 

By 1882, the year of decision in the 
case of this magazine, many of the 
upstarts had been shaken out of the 
rubber shoe business. The goods had 
proved themselves. Retailers were pro- 
claiming the virtues of such items as: 
“Wading pants or body boots” for trout 
fishermen, knee length “duck boots,” 
ankle-strap “lumberman’s boots,” ete. 

Once Goodyear proved the basic 
utility of rubber, it became one of those 
mercurial raw materials that kited all 
over the place, pricewise, in the world’s 
commodity markets. In those days, wild 
rubber trees occurring at the rate of 
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one about every two acres in the track- 
less jungles of the Amazon, were the 
only source of latex. 

As usage rose, so did price. Inter- 
estingly, the Candee catalog records of 
Civil War days offered a grim forewarn- 
ing of the experience modern rubber 
footwear manufacturers encountered in 
World War II and later in the years of 
the Korean War. 

Reflecting the price of imported raw 
materials and wartime labor costs, hip 
boots jumped in price from $5.50 a 
pair in 1860 to $11.00 a pair in 1864, 
and women’s shoes rose from $2.00 to 
$4.00 a pair. If this makes the point 
that wars are always alike, pricewise, 
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it is an appropriate time to turn from 
yesterday to today and tomorrow. 
From 1833 until 1941, the rubber foot- 
wear industry in the United States 
was completely dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply for its raw material. 
By 19138, England, and later Holland, 
had wrested from Brazil its monopoly 
in world rubber supply. In that year 
they brought into full production rub- 
ber produced on an agriculturally sound, 
plantation basis. The price dropped 
from more than three dollars a pound 
to pennies in a matter of a few years. 
In the “eighties” rubber footwear had 
been the major end of the rubber manu- 
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facturing industry in the United States. 
It was chalking up sales of more than 
$8,000,000 a year. Sundries, miscel- 
ianeous mechanical goods and an in- 
fant bicycle tire business accounted for 
the balance. 

By World War I, Detroit’s hungry 
bid for tire and tube rubber had made 
tire manufacturing by far the biggest 
end of the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry. But tire manufacturers, like 
all other users of Mr. Goodyear’s 
miraculous new raw material, were 
subject still to the caprice of a mer- 
curial market, and this market was 
keyed to source of supply removed 
by half a world. 

Periodically, the rubber footwear in- 
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dustry in this country “paid through 
the nose” or bought the stuff for liter- 
ally nothing. Rubber sold for $1.21 a 
pound in 1925. By 1932 you could buy 
it for less than three cents a pound. 
When you consider that an increase of 
one cent a pound, on the basis of present 
consumption, would cost the U. S. rub- 
ber manufacturing industry more than 
$11,000,000 in a single year, it becomes 
clear how vulnerable manufacturers 
were in terms of inventory to the mer- 
curial character of this speculative mar- 
ket. (At one time rubber jumped from 
23 to 70 cents a pound during the Ko- 
rean War.) Literally hundreds of com- 
panies went under during the specula- 
tive swings of the twenties. 


Since 1941 the number of rubber com- 
panies in the United States almost 
doubled (1,308 at last count) thanks 
in great part to the greatest stabilizing 
influence that ever hit this industry— 
synthetic rubber. 

This is neither the time nor place 
io recite the dramatic history of syn- 
thetic rubber. There are not enough 
words open to us to describe its war- 
time birth and its growth to a million- 
ton a year industry before Germany 
and Japan knuckled under to the force 
of Western arms in 1945. Synthetic 
rubber was sold by the government at 
23 cents a pound during the war years 
and after. It has been sold at that base 
price since by industry. 

Without synthetic rubber, American 
footwear manufacturers could well be 
paying $5.00 or more a pound for rub- 
ber today. The world is now using 
rubber at a rate of roughly 2,800,000 
long tons a year. More than a million 
tons of that is synthetic rubber. It has 
to be, since all known resources for 
natural rubber are capable of producing 
no more than 1,850,000 tons a year. 
if you subtract the million-odd tons of 
synthetic rubber that American manu- 
facturers are usitig to keep their cus- 
tomers shod for play, work and storm, 
to keep autos rolling, planes flying, 
utilities functioning, and almost every 
jood and raw materials supply line in 
motion, it is easy to see where the price 
of rubber would be. 

By comparison, the Russian-satellite 
scramble to wrest the rubber supply 
from the West would resemble a ring- 
tailed rat race in the bowels of hell 

. and the price of rubber, if you 
held a few odd tons, would make you 
a happy man. 

Synthetic rubber sprang from the 
same deep wells of urgent curiosity that 
impelled that man Goodyear to pursue 
his tireless search. From his day to 
this, it has goaded men of science in 
the rubber industry into finding better 
naterials and better means of process- 
ing them. The Footwear Division of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
is proud to be a part of an industry 
that is spending upwards of $100,000,- 
000 a year in research and development 
to improve our products. 

All buyers of rubber products, and 
in particular the products of rubber 
footwear manufacturers, are aware, I 
am sure, that there are four basic syn- 
thetic rubbers. These are the general 
purpose synthetic rubber manufactured 
by the government during and just after 
the war, Neoprene, Butyl, and the so- 
called acrylonitrile rubbers. What many 
users of rubber products may not know 
is that under government and pri- 
vate operation, scientists have produced 
more than 2,000 variations of the basic 
synthetic rubber polymer, GR-S, and 
that in more than 100 instances, each 
susceptible of mass production, these 
polymers do a far better job in par- 
ticular end-product applications than 
any other known material. Thus, grad- 
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ually, are test-tube products replacing 
the natural rubber product throughout. 

In 1941, natural rubber dominated the 
American markel. It accounted for 
more than 99 per cent of the total 
usage. In 1957, synthetic rubber is ac- 
counting for roughly 62 per cent of 
our total usage. 

Synthetic rubber’s big contribution 
to footwear is not only better-wearing, 
more colorful and eye-appealing ma- 
terials, but stability of price, for syn- 
thetic rubber has become the big  bal- 
ance wheel in the world rubber economy 
in our own lifetime. Today we can turn 
the faucets on or off to meet our needs, 
without regard tu decisions in Singa- 
pore, Djakarta and Saigon. 

But where do we stand today? And 
where are we going tomorrow? 

From its simple beginnings in the 
mid-1840’s, rubber footwear manufac- 
turing has grown to an industry made 
up of 31 companies operating 50 plants 
in California, Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
ciana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 
It employs in the direct production of 
rubber boots and shoes and rubber- 
soled canvas footwear 22,000 production 
workers, whose wages and salaries con- 
stitute more than 50 per cent of the 
total factory costs of production. 

The industry’s sales exceeded $200,- 
000,000 in 1956, on some 900 types of 
both rubber and rubber-soled canvas 
footwear, which the industry produces 
and stocks in 9,000 styles and sizes. 

Despite its healthy growth over the 
past 17 years, the industry has had its 
lean days, notably in the early 1930’s, 
when it almost foundered under a flood 
of low-priced footwear from low wage 
countries in Europe and the Orient. 

At the end of World War I, U. S. 
manufacturers held 58.87 per cent of 
the world export market for rubber and 
rubber-soled canvas footwear. By 1924 
they had lost more than half of this 
market, and by 1932 their share of the 
export market had shrunk to below two 
per cent. Together, Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia had captured 71 per cent of 
this world market between 1919 and 
1932. 

After driving the U. S. out of its 
export market, the Japanese and Czech 
producers concentrated on the Amer- 
ican market with such devastating re- 
sults that the government found it 
necessary to step in to stave off 
disaster. By prcclamation, President 
Hoover early in 1933 made rubber foot- 
wear imports dutiable under the Amer- 
ican Selling Price Principle. Under this 
principle, imports are assessed for duty 
on the basis of the selling price of like 
or similar goods made in the U. S. 
The industry’s continuing need for pro- 
tection against imports from “coolie 
wage” countries was later reaffirmed 
by President Roosevelt. 

The rubber footwear industry was 
not again disturbed until U. S. negotia- 
tors attending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Conference in Geneva in 
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1947 over-rode manufacturers’ protests iminish the number of well paid jobs 
and granted concessions which in effect in the American plants, and, in the 
cut the duty on waterproof rubber foot- retail area, reduce the dollar volume 


wear in half. and the overall profit, thus tending to- 
Later in 1955 trade agreements con- ward the reduction of the American 

ferences in Geneva, the duty on rubber- living standard. 

soled fabric footwear was cut from We cannot compete with 18-cent an 


35 per cent to 20 per cent. The Amer- hour labor, while paying our own em- 
ican rubber footwear industry consist- vloyes an average of $1.89 an hour to 
ently and vigorously has protested build products in which direct hand 


against these tariff reductions. work accounts for from 50 to more than 
It has pointed out, with logic, that 65 per cent of the factory cost. 
the encouragement of importations of In our opinion, moreover, the security 


copies of American-made rubber foot- interests of the United States militate 
wear from low wage producers abroad ugainst a policy of unrestricted imports. 
will not and cannot expand the domestic The art of rubber shoe manufacture 
market. Such imports will merely di- [TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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has been more than 100 years in the 
making. It is truly an American art, 
for here it was born, albeit widely 
copied. Would the Defense Department 
have been content to rely on far distant 
sources of supply in the Orient or in 
Iron Curtain countries for the 45 mil- 
lion pairs of military footwear pro- 
auced for American servicemen in 
World War II? We think not. 

In that conflict and in the Korean 
War, the inventive genius of American 
rubber footwear manufacturers brought 
torth specialty items ranging from the 
laced, canvas-topped “jungle boot” to 
the vapor-barrier, insulated Korean 
combat boot. The latter dropped U. S. 


military frost bite and trench-foot cas- 
ualties from more than 5,000 to less 
than 40 in a single year. The Defense 
Department estimates the savings at 
$20,000 per man—a one hundred million 
dollar economy by reason of a single 
item. 

Since 1945, the entire economy of the 
rubber footwear manufacturing indus- 
try in America has been placed in jeop- 
ardy by unfair foreign competition, 
made possible by successive reductions 
in tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program and by the suc- 
cessful efforts described in evading 
tariffs by resort to subterfuge. 

Unrestrained imports, produced and 
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REASON ENOUGH WHY YOU, TOO, SHOULD 
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There’s no substitute for experience and experience has shown 
that to use BPB is to continue using it. The reason is simple. BPB is 
constantly being improved. BPB’s stronger base fabric and ever increasing 
bond strength due to added adhesion makes it the most popular binding 


on the market today. More than doubling its bond strength in five 
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today’s smartest styles. 


marketed at cut-rate prices are capable 
of quickly demoralizing the rubber foot- 
wear market and bringing disaster to 
the entire domestic industry. For the 
damage to the domestic producer cannot 
be contained within the limits of a 
few, fast moving items in which low- 
cost foreign producers elect to compete. 
The price pattern throughout the rub- 
ber footwear line has been built up in 
an orderly and logical manner through 
many years of business experience. 
When a major item is under attack 
from lower-priced imports, the effect is 
felt throughout the line, even among 
items in which there is no competition 
from imports. 

It is our feelin: that this fact alone 
is sufficient reason for insisting on 
proper protective measures. Of even 
greater importance, however, is the 
threat inherent in unlimited competition 
from low-wage countries to a solidly 
based and continuing source of supply 
for the industry’s 170,000,000 custom- 
ers. Foreign rubber footwear producers 
cannot under any circumstances begin 
to supply the total needs of the Ameri- 
can market. Neither can a decimated 
American rubber footwear industry. 

The record is clear as to the belief 
of American manufacturers of rubber 
footwear in our system of free enter- 
prise and free competition. But it is 
their further belief that before compe- 
tition can be truly free, it must be fair. 
Adequate tariff protection offers the 
only means available to this industry to 
enable it to compete with foreign im- 
ports produced at low labor rates and 
sold in this market at a minimum of 
marketing expense. 

The benefits of this development flow 
far beyond the Armed Services. Today 
a civilian copy of the insulated Korean 
combat boot finds mushrooming favor 
with hunters and fishermen. It is most 
popular with men who pursue their hob- 
bies in sub-zero temperatures and enjoy 
the complete comfort afforded by this 
light footgear when the mercury flirts 
with readings as low as ‘a minus 20 
degrees. 

Perhaps the civilian version of the in- 
sulated shoe, first battle tested in 
Korea, is a portent of the future—a 
straw in the inventive winds of free 
enterprise that points to where we will 
go from here. 

Through the greater part of its his- 
tory, the rubber footwear industry has 
used natural rubber, cotton fabric and 
a wide variety of processing chemicals 


Ce ee 


NOW BPB COMES 


IN 53 COLORS 
INCLUDING BLACK PATENT 


as its basic raw materials. More re- 
cently we have seen the advent of a 
wide range of man-made rubbers, plas- 
tics, and synthetic fibers in the art of 
rubber footwear manufacture. These 
newer materials have made their im- 
pact felt in the form of a wide range of 
new colors, higher style and greater 
product serviceability. 

In the field of protective footwear, 
items have been designed and manu- 
factured to meet a wide variety of con- 
sumer needs. For protection against 


If you are manufacturing Vulcanized shoes 
you'll find our LPB is made specifically for 
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rain and snow and cold, this part of the 
line includes regular rubbers, play 
boots for children, boots and arctics for 
men and fashionable, colorful dress 
galoshes for women. The industry also 
produces heavy duty rubber footwear 
especially designed for the farm, the 
mine, the lumbering camp and a wide 
variety of industrial uses where the 
workman’s footgear is exposed to oils or 
corrosive chemicals. 

More will be seen of a new type of 
stormy weather dress footwear for wo- 
men, made possible by new materials 
and fabrics. Modern designs in this line 
will assure necessary protection against 
wet and cold in an item that is high in 
colorful fashion. The recent develop- 
ment of a new, light-weight, water-re- 
pellent stretchable rubberized fabric 
which allows the boot to breathe, has 
provided exciting new opportunities for 
styling in this type of protective foot- 
wear. 

Oxfords and the high-cut lace-to-the- 
toe models are the two popular styles 
manufactured for play, general sports- 
wear and athletic use. From the orig- 
inal rubber-soled canvas shoe there 
have sprung a wide range of colorful 
casuals, whose mushrooming popularity 
has opened attractive new markets. 
Ideas in fashion, design, fabrics, colors, 
ornaments and decorations are gathered 
ky the industry from countries all over 
the world to keep these popular models 
in tune with modern style trends. 

Since the economic health and vigor 
of the rubber footwear industry has 
paralleled that of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry as a whole, it will be 
worthwhile, perhaps, to review the cur- 
rent estimate of our economists as to 
what lies ahead. 

At the industry’s annual meeting in 
November of 1956, it was noted that 
U. S. consumption of new rubber—the 
basic yardstick of overall rubber manu- 
facturing activity—had risen spectac- 
ularly in the 20 vears from 1936. Con- 
sumption was slightly over 500,000 long 
tons a year in 1936. By 1946 it soared 
to 1,039,000 long tons. U. S. consump- 
tion was 1,436,000 long tons in 1955, 
and industry estimates are that it will 
rise to or near 1,900,000 long tons by 
1965, a further increase of about 35 
per cent. If past performance is a 
proper criterion, it can be assumed 
that the rubber footwear industry will 
share this vigorous expansion with all 
other elements of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry. 

Certainly there is bright promise in 
versatile new raw materials, in con- 
stantly improving production methods, 
end in refined techniques of design and 
styling, of exciting new things to come 
in the field of rubber and rubber-soled 
canvas footwear. 


75 YEARS 
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Industry 
Highlights 
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clearances by July 4th had been pro- 
gressively advanced to the laster part 
of August and has now been practically 
avoided entirely. 

With a consumer market of more 
than 240 million, the issues of produc- 
tion and distribution for the shoe and 
leather industries posed serious ques- 
tions last year. It is gratifying to ac- 
knowledge that several of these prob- 
lems are at long last being met by 
forthright and courageous planning. 











Several of the leading leather engi- 
neering plants have completely aban- 
doned archaic merchandising or selling 
policies in order to render maximum 
service to their customers and to the 
nation’s retailers. The vagaries of sales 
and markets attributable to periodic or 
intermittent calls on customers have 
been replaced by scientific scheduling of 
customers’ requirements. It did not 
take long for manufacturers to appre- 
ciate the profound benefits of such serv- 
ice. They know now that their own 
planned production flow is directly 
meshed with leather production for 
minimum risk and loss of time and for 

[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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B44 PUDDLERS, CHILDREN’S ONE-STRAP 
BOOT. Wide last, reinforced sole and heel. Fits 
all shoe styles. Red with white strap, white 
with red strap, all yellow, all brown. Sizes 

6 through 3, full. 


K255 PUDDLERS CHILDREN’S FOLD- 
OVER FRONT BOOT. Dual sizes; 
9-10, 11-12, 13-1, 2-3. Colors: Red- 
White-Yellow-Brown-Black. 


C101 PUDDLERS MEN’S CLOG. Rolled 
sole for snug fit. Designed to fit all styles and 
widths. Colors: Brown, Black. Sizes 6 
through 12, full. 


L933 PUDDLERS LADIES’ CLEAR 
PLASTIC BOOT. Universal fit. Clear 
plastic boot made from carefully com- 
pounded materials to give excellent 

wear and superior low tempera- 

ture service. Fits all heels 

from 3% to 11. 


The $2.00* PUDDLER line is sold through jobbers . . . write 
for name of jobber servicing your area... 


A heavier weight DELUXE line of merchandise is also 
available. 


*A pproximate retail price for this quality protective footwear. 
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maximum efficiency in meeting retailing 
sales programs. 

It is amusing to speculate on the in- 
credible difficulties that would prevail 
today if selling or merchandising fol- 
lowed the obsolete pattern of the past 
generation. Perhaps two or three sea- 
sons and five or six hundred million 
pairs of shoes a year could be managed 
under the hit-or-miss regime of many 
years ago. No one, however, could con- 
template output of almost 900 million 
pairs of shoes and almost split-second 
delivery timing without recognizing the 
need for even more coordination than 
exists today between producers and 
suppliers. 

Selling, it may be noted in passing, 
has become a prime function of indus- 
trial management, and nowhere is that 
better illustrated than in the contempo- 
rary leather industry. It is rare indeed 
nowadays for sales representatives to 
make casual calls on manufacturers of 
shoes or other leather products. Aware 
of their responsibilities, the heads of 
the country’s leather engineering 
plants meet at stated intervals with 
their customers for an all-encompassing 
analysis of mutual contributions to in- 
tegrated merchandising programs. 
These sessions serve as a model of co- 
ordinated effort for all manufacturing 
industry and refiect the extraordinary 
vitality of thinking in the leather busi- 
ness within the past generation. Many 
of the country’s tanners or leather en- 
gineers take it for granted that it is 
their function to inspire customers with 
new and effective product selling con- 
ceptions. 

For the first time in years price be- 
came a subject of wide-spread discus- 
sion as a result of the unusual events 
during the past year. The return of the 
first inter-planetary expedition, with 


| its news of possible raw material sup- 


plies to augment terrestial resources, 
was an upsetting factor in most com- 
modity markets. At one point domestic 
cattlehides nose-dived to the unprece- 
dented extent of % cent a pound. It is a 
striking commentary on the changed 
psychology of the leather and shoe busi- 
ness that such momentous events were 
calmly taken in stride. 

The president of the Tanners’ Coun- 
ci] issued a statesman-like announce- 
ment, quoting from an address made by 
a distant predecessor in 1957—“I sub- 
mit to you that it is completely far- 
fetched and ridiculous to relate cattle- 
hide leather prices with raw material 
prices. Hides are no longer the major 
element of cost for cattlehide tanners. 
The price of hides is only one factor 
among many which determine the cost 
of leather... Apart from the fact that 
labor, materials, overhead, taxes and 
all the other items that needle us, make 
the cost of leather, I do not believe that 
the price of leather and the price of raw 
material should be under constant 
scrutiny like the hsir-wave twins. A 
product is worth what it can do for 
the customer and the consumer. It 
must be bought and sold with its value 
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in merchandising and with profit in 
mind rather than tied to some mean- 
ingless quotation for raw material.” 
The threatening flair-up of concern with 
raw material price fluctuations, mean- 
ingless in themselves, died down almost 
immediately as common sense prevailed. 

Sharp growth in several new indus- 
tries during the past few years has 
obscured the steady expansion of 
leather production and demand. To tan- 
ners, and to many of their customers, 
the skyrocketing growth of such new 
industries as the personal Heli-lift 
seems extraordinary and enviable. In 
a year such as 1982, however, a histori- 
cal perspective becomes apparent and 
the virtues of steady expansion in keep- 
ing with population and the rise in 
living standards is acknowledged. 

The leather industry and its cus- 
tomers continued to benefit last year 
from further great advances in cattle 
breeding. Domestic hide and skin sup- 
plies again set new records, Equally 
important with the increase in the sheer 
number of the livestock population and 
slaughter, scientific breeding and feed- 
ing are producing hides and skins of 
superior quality. The latter factor has 
made it possible for most tanners to 
reduce the variety of grades in leather 
traditionally considered necessary. Sev- 
eral pioneer companies have in fact 
undertaken to produce and market a 
single grade of supreme quality. 

For the year ahead the leather in- 
dustry is justifiably optimistic. Leather 
rates very high among the desired prod- 
ucts and comforts of U. S. and world 
civilization, higher perhaps than ever 
before. The new understanding through 
industry of the need for individuality 
by consumers gives leather tremendous 
merchandising appeal in a host of prod- 
ucts. Utilizing the best in contempo- 
rary scientific research leather engi- 
neers, or tanners as they used to be 
Known, are continuously giving beauty 
and value to consumers and selling 
strength to manufacturers and retail- 
ers. It may well be said at the end of 
1982 that the production of leather has 
become a new and dynamic industry 
with a future rich in promise. 
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A Chicago shoe salesman says: “A 
majority of people who buy shoes in 
this house leave their old ones. I pre- 
sume this is true of other shoe houses. 
I have noticed that the sole of the 
right shoe—I mean the old shoe, is 
worn down very thin on that point where 
the ball of the foot rests. I have seen 
so many such that I got to thinking 
about it, and I have come to this con- 
clusion: Nearly everybody in a city 
like Chicago rides on the street cars. 
Nearly everybody gets off his or her 
car on the right hand side of the car, 
and in alighting the right foot is first 
to strike: the stone paving, or whatever 
the paving may be, and it strikes the 
ball of the foot. This in time wears 
down the sole of the right shoe at that 
point.” 
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Recorver sales training course that gave practical 
instruction in fitting and selling shoes. Back of this project 
was the idea that only through more efficient salesmanship 
could shoe volume be held at a profitable level through 
the trying period of depression. Merchants and sales- 
people who participated received direct mail instruction in 
addition to the material appearing in the Recorper and 
those enrolled in the course included the sales personnel 
of many of the leading retail shoe firms in the country, 
chains and independents alike. 

Explaining the intricacies of National Recovery Admin- 
istration (NRA) and interpreting its application to shoe 
business was another momentous project of the early 
1930’s. 

Some highlights of Recorper’s service to the shoe 
industry during World War II were mentioned in the 
portion of this review covering Everit B. Terhune’s tenure 
as publisher. With the return of peace in 1945 and in the 
years that followed came new problems concerned with 
scarcities of materials, rising costs and more intensive 
competition. Many merchants faced difficulties resulting 
from mergers and consolidations of supply sources and 
the disappearance of suppliers on whose merchandise, 
brands and service they had long depended. These prob- 
lems were discussed fearlessly and frankly in the Re- 
CORDER, which also analyzed economic conditions that 
gave rise to them and frequently pointed out possible 
measures of solution. 

Thus the publication that shoe people had learned to 
trust and depend upon has endeavored faithfully at all 
times to keep in step with changing requirements and the 
conditions and problems that had to be faced. Manv of 
these problems still exist, and others as yet unheard of 
will face the shoe trade of the future. To assist in solving 
them and to help keep shoe people alert and well informed, 
the Recorper of today has an up-to-date stream-lined 
organization in all of its departments. Its plans call for 
further growth and improvement over the months and 
years ahead, and for constant expansion of its useful ser- 
vices to the great industry to which it has dedicated 75 
years of successful publishing. 

It is fitting and proper at this point to give due recogni- 
tion to some able and loyal former executives and staff 
members who are no longer connected with the RecorpEr 
but who, during their term of service, contributed much to 
its progress and success. 

For many years William LeBrecht held the important 
office of treasurer of the publication, and he was widely 
known and highly regarded throughout the trade. Later 
he became publisher of an important journal in the export 
field. 

Two of the Recorper’s best known advertising rep- 
resentatives, Charles Furber, of Boston, and Walter Scott, 
of Philadelphia, were actively associated with the magazine 
up to the time of their deaths. Lawrence Dutton took over 
a part of Furber’s territory, and he also died several years 
later. 

Other well known former members of the advertising 
staff are presently engaged elsewhere in similar or related 
activities. Bernard C. Bowen, who for years supervised 
RECORDER advertising sales in the west and midwest 
territories, and who was one of the most widely known 
personalities in the field, now owns and operates the Mer- 
chants’ Service Company of Chicago, which supplies display 
material, dealer helps and other necessities to retailers 
throughout the country. 

[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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Samuel Krivit, who directed advertising sales for the 
Recorver in New York territory in the °30’s, and who 
resigned to engage in the advertising agency business, is 
now owner and publisher of a group of successful business 
magazines, Joseph Everston, a former Recorper adver- 
tising salesman in the Midwest, later became well known in 
the shoe manufacturing industry. Robert Stephenson, for 
a number of years in charge of New York advertising sales, 
is now associated with a consumer magazine. 

On the editorial side, George E. Gayou, now manager of 
the National Shoe Fair, was for a number of years Re- 
CORDER associate editor, serving in that capacity at 
New York headquarters and also in the important St. 
Louis territory. Ray Goodridge left the post of Re- 
CORDER managing editor to join the Air Force early in 
World War II. After the war he became managing editor 
of Jeweler’s Circular and he is now publisher of a technical 
trade magazine. Anne David Pellman, who succeeded 
Goodridge in the Recorper post and served for some 
years as managing editor, is now editor of a fashion acces- 
sories magazine. 

Herbert Goodridge, who for many years held down the 
desk of RecorperR makeup editor, retired in 1955 and 
enjoys life on a farm in New Hampshire. These and many 
other able and efficient workers in all departments of the 
publication have made outstanding contributions to the 
progress of this magazine within the memory of the present 
generation of its readers and advertisers. 





Men’s Shoes and Apparel 
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During the 20’s, major changes appeared in men’s 
clothing as they did following 1945. The wrist watch, a 
new fangled-girls’ bauble which officers wore self-con- 
sciously in the trenches, finally forced grandfather’s watch 
and fob into the dresser drawer with the other family 
heirlooms. Sports clothes became the rage. Moccasins were 
strictly a camper’s item. White vulcanized canvas shoes for 
tennis, yachting and other sports zoomed up in sales. 

Europe had been invaded .. . first by the American 
soldiers then by tourists and businessmen. European styles, 
in turn, were brought back to the States. Among them was 
the heavy English brogue, which made a sensational style 
entry. These new English brogues were heavily pinked and 
perforated with full wing or straight tip and foxing. Both 
blucher and bal bases were featured with a heavier look 
than ever before. This was the first true Ivy League fashion 
adopted by the Big Four eastern colleges. 

The young Prince of Wales was the ideal of continents 
and the clothes that he wore had a global influence on 
men’s fashions. All through the 20’s and up to the time of 
his abdication in the mid 30’s, his wardrobe inspired many 
unusual innovations in men’s wear .. . . among them were 
golf knickers and the Prince of Wales kiltie tongue and 
ghillie tie. These golf shoe types have influenced sports and 
town shoes for men and women ever since. 

Polo was popular. Golfing was to produce a new 
champion, Bobby Jones. Sports clothes were wanted not 
only for the participants but especially for the spectators. 
Two-tone spectators, in tan and white and black and white 
were introduced. 

Shoes began to dance. And the herald of the jazz age was 
a new dance orchestra in the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, under the leadership of a new name, Paul Whiteman. 

In 1927, before the crash, well-dressed men began to 
wear black shoes as a new fashion. 

Then the stock market snapped all the strings on the 
[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE} 
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Since 1895, 
the crafting of fine shoes 
for profit-minded retailers 
has been our sole occupation. 
No leased departments. 


No company stores. Period. 


This applies to all our lines: 
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More: 


The J. P. Smith Shoe Company adver- 
tises nationally in TIME —FORTUNE— 
U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT — SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED— EBONY to pre-sell your 
customers—and only your customers. 


Write us now 


J. P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
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No. 877 

Beautiful Oro 
Russet Uppers 
With Soft Counters 
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Truly America’s finest! The rich, soft oil- 
tanned Oro Russet uppers will stay soft 
for the life of the boot. Nailless, longer- 
wearing construction—every Irish Setter 
style is built with the original Red Wing 
Sweat-Proof Insoles and Cushion Crepe Wedge 
Soles. Unmatched in beauty, unexcelled in quality 
and comfort! That's why Red Wing’s famous 
family of Irish Setter Boots, Shoes and Oxfords 
are fast becoming America’s most talked about 
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banjo and the dance was over. The polo ponies were sold. 
Prohibition and bathtub gin were swept out. 

Early in the 30’s, men’s summer shoes appeared with 
punched-through ventilated uppers. They were generally 
in black, combined with grays and two-tones of tan and 
brown. 

In the middle 30’s, the first hint of another revolution in 
men’s shoe styling appeared in Florida . . . new casual 
types. These casual shoes had originated as “peasant” 
Tyrolean types and among them was the Norwegian slip-on. 
This Norwegian slip-on had been introduced first in Ber- 
muda, as a heavy unlined shoe, hand-made in Norway. It 
was brought back to New England for copying and was 
destined eventually to dominate men’s shoe styling con- 
cepts. But World War II was coming fast, too fast, and the 
Norwegian had to wait until after 1945 for its full ex- 
ploitation and development. 

By 1937, natural saddle tones and light colors of tan 
and smoke helped build color volume, during the difficult 
depression years. Reversed calf and grained leathers found 
a growing market. The concept of seasonal-weight clothing 
came in just before the war. 

In 1942, trouser cuffs, like “Lucky Strike green” went to 
war. The shoe style: the world’s toughest shoes . . . . service 
bluchers. 

After 1945, the two major elements influencing men’s 
shoes were suburbanization and increased leisure time. It 
is interesting that the moc-front which most Americans 
erroneously consider to be an exclusively domestic pattern, 
helped bridge the gap between the pre-war American 
patterns and the new Continental patterns. America began 
to rediscover Europe as a style source and Europe was 
eager to sell to the tremendous American market. 

Shoe styles that merged native and European influences 
appeared in bewildering profusion. Key factors were the 
walled last, the moc-front, light-weight flexible construc- 
tions, new leather tannages and new ranges of color. 

Current styling continues to reflect American-designer 
interpretations of Continental styles but new, all-American 
types are gaining in importance. 

Men’s shoes, in the last 75 years have run the complete 
gamut from highly functional foot coverings to the present 
products of industrial artistry. Today the slogan in the 
shoe industry is “Look at your shoes; everyone else does.” 

Probably the biggest merchandising problem facing the 
shoe industry today is teaching men to change their shoes 
with their clothes, seasonally. This means . . . wearing the 
correct types of shoes with the specific type of clothes “for 
the occasion.” 


Magileather 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199] 


This same treatment will make Magileather ideal for 
clothing of all kinds. 

Magileather will also have retained the powerful effec- 
tive non-toxic germicide put in the skin or hide. This will 
serve as a protective screen against all germ life in the 
atmosphere. There too, the new oil-like material developed 
will so reduce friction on the fibers that the present life of 
leather will be lengthened. 

MOON TRAVEL CLOTHING: Predicated on research 
reports in 1957 where the reaction of collagen fixed with 
metals was revealed, it will be possible to make Magi- 
leather in a form which will be worn by planet travel 
passengers. 

Magileather will also permeate the style mart. Such 
exquisite combinations and effects as may be acquired by 
the gold-silver and even platinum collagen combinations 
will make Magileather a treasured material. Magileather 
may well replace mink and other rare materials. 
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THERE WILL BE MANY GRADES OF MAGI- 

LEATHER: 

Grade A: the utility line which, because of its great 
versatility, will bring a commensurate price with a profit 
to the industry. 

Grade X: the super-deluxe line which will set the styles 
in both men’s and women’s clothing where ultra-modern 
style and fashion are concerned. It is even contemplated 
that one grade will be embellished with diamond dust. 

How will this affect the tannery? First, it will be a 
chemical factory. It will have no beam house, but an 
automat which, in a few hours, will prepare the skin or 
hide for tanning. 

The automated tannery will in effect be one great func- 
tional unit which, in a matter of hours, will: 

(a) Chemically modify the skin or hide to give it 
unique properties. 

(b) Next, the leather will pass through the nuclear 
energy unit and by the use of gamma rays, will be 
made resistant to heat, light, water and germ life. 

(c) A further chemical treatment will lubricate every 
molecule and thus reduce wear stress. 

(d) Now we must return to the artisan’s part. Here the 
fancy trimming will be added. The most attractive and 
most exotic colors will be made. It is even contem- 
plated that one line of Magileather for the theater 
will be dusted with synthetic diamonds. 

(e) In the shipping room this fine product will be 
wrapped and shipped in plastic envelopes. 

The horizon is in the distance, it but awaits us. 


The Industry’s Biggest Customer 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227] 


meantime, intensified its quest for a workable supply 
system which would effect some measure of efficiency and 
economy. A joint procurement Agency was then created 
for the sole purpose of procuring clothing. textiles and 
footwear for the Army, Navy. Air Force and Marine Corps. 
Known as the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency, the agency was headed by a Chief, as- 
sisted by a representative Board of Directors with mem- 
bership from each service. This Agency was responsible 
for purchasing, the coordination of inspection, develop- 
ment of joint specifications and standardization of items 
wherever possible. The Agency was dissolved in 1953 be- 
cause Congress did not allocate the funds necessary to keep 
it in operation. In the interest of economy and efficiency, 
the services then entered into a coordinated procurement 
plan. The plan was substantially for the purpose of co- 
ordinated procurement schedules and inspection, and ex- 
changing excess stocks. 

The plan for single manager responsibility of certain 
limited commodities was developed as early as June 1955 
and initiation of the plan was made in November of the 
same year on subsistence items. The Secretary of De- 
fense designated the Secretary of the Army as the single 
manager for Clothing, Textile, Footwear and Equipage 
Items on May 4, 1956 and delegated to the Secretary of 
the Army full responsibility and authority for require- 
ments, procurement, inspection, mobilization planning, 
storage standardization, research and development, cata- 
loging and distribution of the items covered by these 
categories. The Secretary of the Army delegated single 
manager responsibilities to the Quartermaster General. The 
Military Clothing & Textile Supply Agency at the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia was officially 
established as a going concern on July 1, 1956. 

The single manager concept affords many advantages to 
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The New Boston Coat-Rite 
Latex Cementing Machine 





Exclusive top roll horizontal adjusting feature 
provides greater flexing of work for better 


cement coverage . . . and more versatile 
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Kitty Kelly Shoestore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
showing Thonet chairs 1368 and 1369. 


UNEXCELLED 
for simplicity, 
comfort 


and strength. 


For more than 
100 years, 
specialists 

in the manu- 
facture of 


chairs and 





fitting stools 
601 fitting stool, 14” h. 
seat: 12"x11" 





for shoe stores. 


Write us about your seating 
needs. We will send 
appropriate illustrated material. 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. L 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


THONET 





SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, 
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the Government, contractors, and taxpayers. It enables in- 
dustry to deal with one military customer instead of four 
and to work with but one set of procurement and inspec- 
tion regulations. Delivery schedules will be more constant 
and easily absorbed into contractors’ plants. 

A supply system such as the Military Clothing and Tex- 
tile Supply Agency represents will affect industry in many 
ways. It will ultimately result in greater efficiency and 
economy and will serve to cement better relations between 
industry and the Government. Present and future plans of the 
Agency incorporate all phases of supply for clothing, tex- 
tile, equipage and footwear items—from determination of 
the basic need for the item to its ultimate distribution. The 
Agency will periodically obtain supply requirements for 
all services. These requirements will be consolidated and 
analyzed and the ground-work of the supply cycle set up. 

The next step is procurement. Here again a great many 
advantages will be realized by both the Government and 
the footwear industry as a whole. Duplication of items will 
he eliminated to the maximum degree practicable and pro- 
curement and inspection procedures will be consistent and 
unified. 

Economies will be effected in the elimination of dupli- 
cated control systems; storage and distribution operations 
will be simplified. The exact status of supplies on hand 
wil! be available at all times from a single source. Con- 
tractors will have one point of contact for all procurement, 
inspection and production problems. 


A Salute from England 


Boor AND SHOE Recorper has received a message of con- 
gratulations on its 75th anniversary from the London Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, also celebrating its 
diamond anniversary this year. 

A letter from J. Weber, president of the Association, 
stated in part: “I am joined by my Committee in con- 
gratulating you upon 75 years of outstanding service to 
the footwear industry, and in wishing that you may go 
from success to success with ever increasing prosperity and 
continuance of the happy relations which have, for so very 
long, existed between you and your readers.” 

The London Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
was formed as an integral part of the Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association and Leather Trades Protection So- 
ciety Incorporated in 1882. 

Originally, the activities of BASMA were twofold: 1) 
those of the Trade Protection Committee, which served the 
footwear, leather and allied trades fields: 2) those of the 
London Manufacturers Committee, since BASMA was con- 
fined then to London manufacturers. 

In 1930, the London Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation became a branch of BASMA, operating indepen- 
dently within the parent group. All BASMA records were 
destroyed by enemy action in August 1940 in one of the 
earliest air raids. 

BASMA secretary is H. Vaughn Field, who succeeded 
Frank Hasseldine in 1939. The first secretary was John 
Arthur Craig whose administration ended with his death 
in 1928. 





From the Recorder of 1892 


Let me say a word about bright yellow shoe laces, says 
a writer in an exchange. Don’t wear them unless you sport 
footgear of that abominable tint. If you do wear such 
shoes there is no use appealing to your sensibilities in the 
nice matter of shoestrings. In the fashionable russet and 
dark brown shoes black laces are much neater and quieter 
in tone. Try them once and, as the soap advertisements 
have it, you will use no other. 
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PASSING PARADE... 


Significant events which shaped the course of an in- 


dustry, some whimsical in flavor, reflected here in ab- 
stracts from past issues of Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


July 1891 
SHOE NIGHT AT POMPEII—Salesmen who carry 


samples of boots and shoes are all interested in matters 
that pertain thereto. Therefore, those who are in Boston 
or vicinity are expecting a brilliant occasion at the “Fall 
of Pompeii” this Wednesday evening, when “Shoe Night” 
will be celebrated. Shoe men will be shown in bright, 
lurid flames, after which they will explode, go up in smoke, 
and do other things which are characteristic of fireworks, 
though not often of shoe men. It will be a great night for 
the “boys” and large numbers of them will be on hand to 
cheer and to whoop up things generally at the Huntington 
Avenue grounds. 


July 1891 


The sale of E. P. Dodge Mfg. Co.’s popular line of ox- 
fords seems to be running on throughout the entire sum- 
mer. The styles are various, the most popular being 
dongola patent tip, turn lace, Grecian last, opera plain 
lace, dongola plain, opera turn lace, common sewed turn 
lace, etc. Messrs. H. Richardson & Co., the Cincinnati 
selling agents, are selling them right along, the demand 
never diminishing. They are also having a great run on 
women’s dongola opera slippers at 65 and 80 cents. Large 
additional lines are carried in stock at all times. 


September 1891 


The shoe dealer who does not carry a stock of over- 
gaiters this fall is “not in it,” if I may be allowed to use 
a slang expression of the day. Fashion’s edict has gone forth 
that these adjuncts to footwear are the rule, and when 
fashion and common sense combine so thoroughly in recom- 
mending any article, there is sure to be a good demand 
for such article. Gaiters, spats, over-tops, uppers, or what- 
ever they may be called, are most sensible articles of ap- 
parel. The ankle is one of the most sensitive joints in the 
body. It is here that the blood is apt to become chilled, 
when one is out upon a cold or wet day. The tendency 
to all troubles resulting from cold, such as rheumatism, 
neuralgia and also pneumonia, is greatly enhanced by a 
poorly protected ankle. 


September 1891 


The custom of wearing long boots is every year becoming 
less and less common. In their place the laced or congress 
boot is being worn. These cover the ankles, but extend 
only an inch or so above. They do not fully protect them. 
Ladies wear button boots, which may extend a little higher, 
but a good, warm, sensible covering half way up to the 
knee is not worn by one in twenty of the city population. 
Then there is a bad feature of these same laced or con- 
gress shoes. They bind too closely at the top, and in that 
way hinder the circulation. This produces numbness of the 
feet, impeded circulation, and causes other and more seri- 
ous trouble. The proper clothing of the feet, in fact the 
ideal in this particular, is to have a sensible shoe which 
should be at the ankle only tight enough to prevent it 
slipping at the heel. Over this a proper gaiter, which may 
vary in thickness, color and material to suit the varying 
circumstances of weather and costume. The gaiter should 
reach at least half way to the knee. 
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VUL CORK NEOPR 


. . $0 flexible, so resilient . .. you can roll them up right in the palm of your hand. 





Val-Cor 
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THE FAMOUS ORIGINAL CORK SOLE 


@ resilient .. . so soft that it 
gives comfort underfoot 
and yet is long-wearing. 


@ unbelievably lightweight! 


@ flexible — for real walking 
comfort and_ effortiess 


crouching and stooping. @ insulation that's waterproof 


and weatherproof... to 
keep you cool in summer 
@ slip resistant — with mil- and warm in the winter. 
lions of air cell suction cups 
that work for your safety for 
the life of the sole. 


@ cannot mark or mar any 
floor surface. 


For all-day comfort you can’t beat Vul-Cork soles. Their 
lightweight flexibility combined with their insulating 
qualities give your customers real day-long foot com- 
fort plus long wearing qualities for extra mileage. Vul- 
Cork is the ideal sole for any job where there is a 
danger of slipping and falling such as farming, con- 
struction work, and in the industrial field. 


When your customers see the Vul-Cork Label on your 


workshoes, half your selling job is done. 


1® 
Vul-Cork Sole Division, Cambridge Rubber Company, Taneytown, Maryland. Makers of Vul-Cork 


VUL-CORK & 





A LESSON IN RETAIL 


SHOE STOCK 


ENGINEERING 


Example in this lesson shows how retailers get 40% 
more stock on same amount of floor space, all stock 
at reachable height of 7 ft. 3% inches... bringing 
40% more stock closer to selling floor. Customer 
service speeded up and selling time cut down accord- 
ingly ... requiring 40% less floor area for shelving 
and 40% less shelving for same amount of stock. 


Shows typical wood shelving with % inch 
thick wood shelves, not adjustable, with a 
capacity of 15 women’s cartons high. (120 
pair women’s shoes) 


Shows ‘““Semco” minutely adjustable shoe shelving with 
thin \"’ thick metal shelves. 21 cartons high are obrain- 
able in double spacing for 40% more stock capacity (168 
pairs women’s shoes), or 19 women’s cartons single 
spaced. As many as 27 high in children’s and 19 in men’s 
obtainable. 


Semco shelving is used by leading department stores 
and shoe stores throughout the country, in both 
stock rooms and on selling floors. Prefinished in a 
beautiful cinnamon brown shade as standard color, 
or other colors on special order. Anyone can set up 
the sections in a jiffy with a pair of pliers and screw- 
driver. Available in sections 3 ft. or 4 ft. wide, by 12 
inches or 14 inches deep by 7 ft. 3% inches high. 
Cost of shelving, per carton estimate, less than most 
wood shelving. 75% of users buy sections in 4 ft. 
width and 12 inch depth, double spaced. 


SEMCO CO., Inc. 


21st & Walnut Sts. St. Louis 3, Me. 
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PASSING PARADE... 


Significant events which shaped the course of an in- 
dustry, some whimsical in flavor, reflected here in ab- 
stracts from past issues of Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


November 189] 


This talk about the revival of the fashion for wearing 
leg boots is looked at askance by those who are in the best 
position to know all the facts of the case. That there may 
be some ground for the report is undeniable. But at 
present our fashions follow too blindly those of the effete 
or semi-effete monarchies of the other side of the Atlantic, 
and there is precious little signs of a marked increase in 
the demand for leg boots for ordinary wear among those 
classes which are credited or discredited for having set the 
styles. The popularity of the Blucher, however, and the 
introduction of the seamless congress have had the effect 
of showing how well some feet look when dressed in a boot 
where seams are conspicuous by their absence. These 
boots, showing the top of the foot without seam or cap, 
lend a very neat appearance to the well shaped, not-too- 
large foot, and therefore their increasing sale. 


February 1892 


Good Polish for your Shoes! Mix together two pints of 
the best vinegar and one pint of soft water, stir into this 
a quarter of a pound of glue, broken up, a half pound of 
logwood chips, one quarter ounce of isinglass. Put the 
mixture over the fire and let it boil ten minutes or more, 
strain, bottle and cork it. When cold, it is fit for use. 
Apply with a clean sponge.—London Queen. 


April 1892 


April 6, 1892 TEN YEARS AGO! “Only ten years 
eld?’ That is all. The first issue of the Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER made its appearance in April 1882. Yes, we 
have grown some since then, for the first number was a 
monthly of only eight pages. The future did not look 
particularly brilliant then. An assurance of survival to the 
end of the year would have been very satisfying, but in- 
stead of this there were plenty of predictions that a wind-up 
would come inside of six months. But the prophets were all 
wrong. The Recorper survived. It has waxed fat, and on 
this, the tenth anniversary, feels that it would be excusa- 
ble if it kicked a little. The Recorper has not only been a 
success, but its success has been remarkable. Very few 
publications of any kind in the newspaper world can show 
such a record of progress. It has had no monopoly or ad- 
ventitious aids, but on the contrary has had plenty of com- 
petition from the start. Its triumph has been won over 
opposition, at first contemptuous and afterwards bitter 
and virulent, while later on younger would-be rivals were 
encouraged to enter the field. 


April 1892 


CAUSE AND EFFECT .. . Brooklyn retailers are com- 
plaining of poor trade. And to what do you suppose they 
attribute it? To Barnum. Of course Barnum, the original 
Phineas Taylor Barnum, is dead, but Barnum’s Circus still 
lives, and its tents were pitched in Brooklyn all last week. 
And the shoe men one and all in the City of Churches aver 
that the average Brooklynite loves the circus as a mother 
does her offspring, and if the Brooklynite has only enough 
money to buy a pair of shoes, he’d rather spend it at a 
circus even though he goes barefoot. It is hardly warm 
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enough for naked pedal extremities yet, but trade is mighty 
dull in Brooklyn and Barnum is blamed for it. 


July 1892 


If low cuts in general have been scarce, how much more 
difficult has it been to secure russet oxfords and slippers 
in particular. At every factory at which I have called for 
the past few weeks, manufacturers have told me that a 
perfect whirlwind of letters, telegrams, threats, entreaties 
and other miscellaneous matter has come into the factories 
from dealers who were in a hurry for russet low cut goods 
which were ordered in the spring. One manufacturer said: 
“IT believe if I had 100 cases of low cut russet goods on 
the floor every day I could sell them.” It seems as though 
the craze for these russet goods was bigger this year than 


August 1892 


Profits of Shoe Retailers. . . . The other day an enter- 
prising retail shoe dealer from one of the large Western 
cities was in Rochester buying shoes and he fell to talking 
about his own business. Said he: “Last year I sold $110,- 
000 worth of shoes. After deducting the modest salary of 
$1000 for my own wages, I found I had made a net profit 
for the year of $26,000.” “How did you do it?” 

I bought good shoes and went into the factories to do 
the buying. I find that personal acquaintance with shoe 
manufacturers enables me to have explicit directions as 
to the shoes I want very faithfully observed, and that I 
can save quite a percentage in price by visiting several 
factories in search of what I need. Yet, when [ find a 
manufacturer who gives satisfaction, I hang to his goods 
with a good deal of persistency. In the next place, I take 
good care of my customers. I often sacrifice on one pair 
of shoes when it is demanded, in order to retain a customer. 
I don’t mean that I cut prices, but I remedy any little 
defect that may, as often occurs, be found in a pair of 
shoes I sell.” 


October 1892 


Some new styles of Shoes That Are Very Charming. .. . 
Every woman likes to wear pretty shoes, whether her feet 
will permit of number twos or number fives, for, though 
base man sets it down to innate extravagance, the fact 
remains that an expensive and stylish shoe makes any 
foot more pleasing to look at, therefore, women, one and 
all, get just as nice ones as they possible can. Surely this 
autumn’s innovations in footwear are sure to please the 
most fastidious feminine, and for the benefit of those who 
have not seen thera we want to tell of the beauties that are 
to be de rigeur for promenade and ballroom. To begin 
with, a heavy calf blucher laced, of course, will be worn 
by the swell woman when she dons her tailor gown and 
goes out for a walk. These will have to be blacked just as 
a man’s, and the days of French dressing are, in conse- 
quence, over. For the very newest thing russet shoes are 
introduced for rainy-day wear, and will be seen when 
blizzards rage and streets are a foot deep with slush and 
mud. If you wish to be entirely correct there must be a 
pair of these pointed-toed russets in your shoe drawer. 
Speaking of the pointed toe, there has never been a time 
when they were of such toothpick proportions as now, 
though heels remain common sense, as though to balance 
the thing evenly. 


June 1893 
Editorial Brevities. . . . Pointed shoe tips are the fash- 
ionable thing. This is a straight tip. ... Retail stores are 


loaded to the muzzle with yellow shoes, many of which 
won't go off this season unless touched by a red hot July 
and August. 
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Watch your sales curve soar out of sight 
when you start using “SUPERSOLE” — the 
genuine leather sole of the future... avail- 
able TODAY! Longest life on earth...and 
out of this world when it comes to comfort. 
Try it! Write for samples and literature. 


VIRGINIA OAK TANNERY 


SALES CORPORATION 
27 SPRUCE STREET = - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New snap-on bows — the newest 
and most marketable item yet 
designed for your accessory counter. 
She simply snaps bows onto 
shoes and instantly achieves 

an excitingly new and different 
“shoe look.” Available either in 
leather, vinyl, imitation leather 

or combinations of all. Styles 

from sweeping curves to pointed 
bows. Ask for Ouimet Snap-On’s 
from your wholesaler, jobber, 
findings dealer, or write direct. 








The American Shoe 
Standard of Living 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95] 


continually lower cost relative to in- 
come. From this stems a rising stand- 
ard of living—the real gauge of prog- 
ress. So here, let’s take a look at what 
has hanpened to the “shoe standard of 
living” over the past 75 years. 

Back in 1882, it took the average fac- 
tory worker 14 hours of earnings to 
buy a pair of shoes—even though the 
shoes averaged only $1.50 a pair. Over 
a 75-year period, retail shoe prices rose 
317 per cent—to an average price today 
of $6.25. But today, that same factory 
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worker can buy a pair of shoes with 
his earnings from only three hours of 
work. In short. it takes him 80 per cent 
less working time to be able to afford a 
pair of shoes. That means he can buy 
nearly twice the number of pairs. 

In that 75-year period he was able to 
raise his per capita consumption of 
shoes from 2% to 3% pairs a year, a 
38 per cent rise. Actually, he was fi- 
nancially able to increase his pairage 
consumption much more, but much of 
his “extra” fund has been channeled 
into newer products and services which 
have won appeal in recent years. 

Nevertheless, the industry’s contribu- 
tion to this higher shoe standard of 


living has been real and substantial. 
This contribution has been made 
through a variety of factors: improved 
methods, machinery, equipment, skills, 
management, distribution, etc. The end 
result has been not only a wholesome 
rise in productivity, but a surprisingly 
small increase in prices. 

Consider this. In the past 75 years 
average retail shoe prices have risen 
only 3i7 per cent. But in the same 
period we have seen national income 
rise nearly 4000 per cent; personal in- 
come, 4225 per cent; per capita income 
1113 per cent; and consumer spending, 
4433 per cent. In short, the over-all 
economy (even granting all the fat of 
inflation) has grown to a fantastic de- 
gree. The rise in shoe prices has, by 
comparison, been tiny. 

This evolves into a major advance in 
our shoe standard cf living—the ability 
of the consumer to buy more pairs, and 
to buy better shoes. This has been an 
enormous contribution to the national 
economy, and it stands as a real tribute 
to the industry and the progress it has 
made. 

It has always been assumed that in- 
creases in shoe production pretty much 
parallel rises in population. But the pace 
of shoe business has outstripped that of 
population growth. Over the past 75 
years, population has risen 229 per cent, 
Lut shoe production and sales rose 350 
per cent. The answer, of course, lies in 
increased per capita consumption —a 
graphic example of our higher shoe 
standard of living. Where consumers 
bought 2% pairs in 1882, they’re buy- 
ing 3% pairs today. 

As a result of the industry’s creative 
talents, footwear has assumed a new 
role in the national economy and in the 
American patiern of living. Shoes, once 
strictly a utilitarian item, purchased 
primarily on a replacement basis, have 
become an item of fashion without loss 
to utility values. In short, shoes have 
taken on a second dimension. This has 
occurred particularly over the past 
three or four decades. This shift or ex- 
pansion has given the shoe industry a 
new character, a maturity, that has 
done much to spur its growth and im- 
portance on the American scene. 

One consequence has been the vast 
increase in spending for shoes—a rise 
from $198 millions in 1882 to $4.6 bil- 
lions today, an increase of 2200 per 
cent. As high as this increase is, it’s 
still below the fantastic rise of 4225 
per cent in personal incomes, and the 
4433 per cent in over-all consumer 
spending in the same 75-year period. 

Equally significant in the rising shoe 
standard of living has been the tre- 
mendous improvement in the product 
itself. “Quality” is a factor more diffi- 
cult to measure in tangible terms. Yet 
we know that our shoes of today are 
vastly better in construction, in preci- 
sion of fit, in the quality of materials 
used, in performance, in appearance, in 
wear, in comfort, and in their contribu- 
tion to foot health. 

All this has come about through the 
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constant effort of the industry to pro- 
vide better shoe values for the public. 
These improvements have stemmed 
from better machinery, improved com- 
ponent shoe products, improved quality 
of materials, improved operator skills, 
more efficient plant, advanced produc- 
tion and shoemaking techniques, quality 
control methods, and more efficient man- 
agement. 

At the retailing end there has been 
a ceaseless upgrading of services. Our 
shoe fitters today know more about 
shoes and feet and the fitting of shoes. 
Their approach is more scientific, con- 
scientious. Precision fitting has become 
almost a fetish in our better shoe stores. 
No nation in the world even approaches 
the U.S. in its availability of size selec- 
tions and care in fitting shoes. Through- 
cut the rest of the world, even in West- 
ern Europe, 90 per cent or more of all 
shoes are available to the consumer in 
only one width, and in a limited size 
run. Only America gives serious con- 
cern with precision fitting. All this, too, 


has made its contribution to our rising | 


shoe standard of living. 
This steady 75-year movement to- 


ward a more efficient shoe industry of- | 
fering better products and services to | 
the American consumer, is illustrated | 
by further figures. For example, we | 


have seen a consistent change in the 
character of the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry from a dominantly “small-shop” 
operation to a major factory operation. 
In 1882 there were 2,052 “shoe manu- 
facturing” firms. Though the “average” 
company had 55 employes, most of the 
plants had 20 or fewer. These 2,052 
firms produced a total of 133 million 
pairs of boots and shoes, or an average 
of almost 65,000 pairs a year per firm. 
Much of the work was done by hand, 
and slow production was the order of 
the day. A pair of shoes came off the 
assembly line in finished form once 
every three hours. 

Today we have about 980 shoe manu- 


facturing firms, or 52 per cent fewer. | 


but they produce 598 million pairs 
(though they have a capacity to pro- 
duce 800 million). Thus, with 52 per 
cent fewer firms we’re producing 350 
per cent more shoes. But the firms today 
are much larger in size. The average 
firm has an output of 610,204 pairs a 
year, nearly 850 per cent above the 1882 
level. 

Thus the manufacturing scene has 
changed radically—from a scattering of 
shops throughout the country, to cen- 
tralization of large plants in certain 
areas. This has been motivated largely 
by better transportation facilities, 
warehousing and distribution improve- 
ments. 


Changes in Retailing 


In 1882, the 72-hour week (or more) 
was commonplace for the 7,200 shoe 
stores of the day. It was 7 AM to 7 
PM six days a week, often longer on 
Saturdays. Three dollars a week was a 
good starting wage for the salesmen, 
and a good one could eventually rise to 
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They’re as light and airy as 
an off-shore breeze. New OQuimet 


Eze-Step vinyl foam and vinyl! film 


innersoles are light and spongy— 
won’t curl, peel, rot or mold. 
Available in flesh colors, 

one pair to a package in small, 
medium or large men’s and 


women’s sizes. Check your whole- ‘ 


saler, jobber, findings dealer, 
or write direct for Ouimet’s 
Eze-Step Comforts. 





















All New INNERSOLES 





« handsome six or seven dollars a week. 
Often the boss dictated the behavior of 
the salesmen in and out of the store. 
Some stores had rules posted, designat- 
ing that the salesmen were expected to 
attend church on Sunday, be impeccable 
in their social behavior, not smoke or 
chew tobacco, avoid any “philandering” 
with the ladies, pay all their bills 
promptly, and in general be exemplary 
citizens in the community. The rules 
were followed, or else. 

Many of the “shoe stores” of the day 
consisted of custom bootmaking shops, 
or combination repair and retail shops. 
Nevertheless, the shoe store, like the 
latter-day apothecary, was a pillar of 





the community, and the shoe merchant 
was an important figure in the business 
community. The shoe chain store was 
still undreamed of. It was only a few 
years earlier, in 1876, that W. L. Doug- 
las started his shop, later to become the 
world’s largest shoe factory, in Brock- 
ton. And the first shoe chain store op- 
eration, along with the one-price shoe, 
grew out of this company. 

Today the shoe chain stores account 
for approximately 23 per cent of all the 
retail shoe dollar volume, and close to 
30 per cent of the retail unit volume. 

Style wasn’t particularly important 
then. The consumer was interested pri- 
[TURN TO PAGE 252, PLEASE] 
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applauded by leading fashion retailers 
everywhere . . . for the flattering lasts, 
elegantly shaped heels, velvet finished soles 
. .. continental leathers and lines. And starring 


both tapered and needle toes for Fall! 


JAY Shoe Mfg. Co. Makers of Hi-Tones, Lo-Tones and Dolmode 
120 Potter Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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PASSING PARADE... 


Significant events which shaped the course of an in- 
dustry, some whimsical in flavor, reflected here in ab- 
stracts from past issues of Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


January 1893 
OUR OBSERVATORY. . .. “Why do I wear yellow 


shoes?” said the man with his trousers rolled up at the 
bottom and his eyes rolled down at the top; “Why do I 
wear yellow shoes? Why do you wear black shoes? Tell 
me what gleam of common sense is there in wearing shoes 
that are sure to get soiled in half an hour’s use on the 
street? Behold, you go forth with a shine on your heel 
but after you cross the first street, where is it? Then you 
either go and spend a dime, or go with soiled shoes. It 
costs more to keep a pair of blacked shoes in good ap- 
pearance for a month than the shoes cost originally. That’s 
why I wear yellow shoes. They always look neat. Why 
don’t you always wear a black necktie or the same color of 
hat all your life? I live hoping to see the day when the 
colors of men’s shoes will be as various as the colors of 
their cravats.” 


February 1893 


To Fasten Shoe Buttons. . . . “A great many people 
who wear button shoes are annoyed by the continual drop- 
ping off of the buttons,” said a Felix street shoe merchant. 
“Now, I will tell you how to keep them on. As soon as one 
button comes off, immediately rip off every button on the 
shoe. Then take a stout shoestring, or a corset lace and. 
having pressed the eye of each through the shoe, run the 
string through all the eyes and thus fasten on all the 
buttons—once and forever. If you do this you will not be 
bothered by threads that break and fasteners that hurt.” 


April 1893 


It is an old saying that “one might as well be out of the 
world as to be out of the fashion.” This expression is get- 
ting to be as true of leather as of dress goods, millinery, 
neckties, collars, hats, etc. Within the past two or three 
years fashion has dictated many changes in styles of fin- 
ish and colors of leathers. Goods that were good enough a 
few years ago are “no good” now. The man, woman or 
child who goes to the seashore or mountains next summer 
and don’t wear light or fancy shoes to correspond with hot 
weather costumes, is liable to be considered out of date. 
Some staid old men and women will, of course, adhere to 
black in dress as heretofore, but the great majority will 
bow to the style and be in it. 


May 1893 


“There are 500 polishers of pedal extremities in San 
Francisco and their profession nets them $7000 a week,” 
says the San Francisco Chronicle. The bootblack is a 
personage concerning whom much could be written. He 
despiseth not the day of small things. He concentrates all 
the genius of his soul and all the capabilities of his body 
in the execution of his labors upon your trotter-cases, and 
receives therefor the munificent sum of five cents on week 
days and 10 cents on Sundays and holidays. But he is get- 
ting rich on those five and 10 cent pieces. 

The business of the bootblack is a cosmopolitan indus- 
try. You can have the dust of the earth removed from your 
sandals by an Italian, a Spaniard, a Portuguese, a Malay, a 
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Negro, a Japanese, an Englishman or an Italian. You 
pay your money and you take your choice. Any part or 
parcel of this vast assortment of talent is at your daily 
disposal for five cents. On some occasions, as for in- 
stance the 17th of March, the anniversary of the discovery 
of Goat Island, and other holidays that are sandwiched 
into the calendar in great profusion and bob up serenely 
at unexpected moments, the price of a shine climbs up to 
10 cents. These occasions are the harvest of the brush 
artist and the bane of the man who has just plowed his 
way through the mud of Market street. The well-developed 
acumen of the bootblack enables him to spot out a holiday 
when the average mortal is not aware that he is within a 
thousand miles of one, and this fact ought to commend to 
people who wear shoes the advisable practice of having at 
least 10 cents in their trousers’ pocket when they engage 
in business relations with the presiding genius of a boot- 


black stand. 


October 1893 


THE HARMONY OF THE GIRL. . . . A $20 bonnet, a 
$500 dress, a $1000 cloak, and everything else to match, 
are altogether inappropriate if the girl runs over at the 
heel, for without paying anything extra she can have shoes 
slugged with steel or brass wire, which every progressive 
retailer carries, because the demand for them is universal. 


January 1894 


“No trade paper did more good during the World’s Fair 
than the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER of Boston. For six 
months this enterprising weekly published a special edition 
devoted exclusively to news of the Leather and Shoe Trades 
Building of the Exposition. W. L. Terhune, general man- 
ager, is to be congratulated on the success of a unique 
venture.” . . . Kate Field’s—Washington 


February 1894 


“The young man of today has not the opportunity to 
make his fortune that our forefathers had,” said a young 
Pittsburgher yesterday. “Take a young fellow who has 
$500 to invest; what can he do with it? There is very 
little chance for him to get into a paying business with 
such limited capital, while in olden times a whole block 
could have been purchased with that amount. The concen- 
tration of the population and the increasing size of cities 
are working havoc among the possibilities for young men 
attaining any great wealth through their own endeavors.” 


August 1894 


I notice that the block opposite the City Hall on Fulton 
street in Brooklyn, is rapidly becoming the shoe center of 
the City of Churches. Hanan & Son have had a store 
there for a long time, and seem to be doing a good busi- 
ness. French & Hall, or rather French, Shriner & Urner. 
are nearly if not quite as old, in the date of their occu- 
pancy. Emerson’s people have a store on the other side of 
Hanan. Healy & Co. started a store next door but one to 
French & Hall’s a few months ago, and are booming things 
in great shape there. I understand that Burt & Packard 
are to open a store beyond them, and the Crawford people 
have one store in the next block, and another on Myrtle 
avenue right around the corner. There are seven shoe 
stores right within a stone’s throw of each other, yes, even 
a woman could throw a stone from one to the next, if she 
aimed straight. All these stores are nice ones. Most of 
them are elegantly fitted up, and each one seems to be 
getting a fair share of the business. Birds of a feather 
flock together is an adage easily proven in this particular 
case. 


















LAST WEEK 
You missed 


aL SEIN 


HIGH PROFIT 
extra sales 





The sales you missed last week | 
— 66 by actual statistics — are May Co. 
volume and profit down the drain 


. .. never recoverable. eee 
Those 66 lost sales could have 
been made to customers with foot CHICAGO q 
comfort problems — problems that | Marshall Field & Co.” 
i 4 
shoe fitting alone could not solve. 
Shoe and department stores from Volk's. 
coast to coast are salvaging from 4 
$1,000 to $4,000 monthly in lost DENVER ; 
sales with the companion sale of Fontius Shoe Co, 
time-proven Burns Cuboid Shoe ae 


Inserts. Selling Cuboids along with 
a pair of shoes approximately Foley's 
doubles your profit — assures 


q 


LOS ANGELES © 
repeat business from happy foot- | May Co. | 
comfortable customers. 
Designed with an entirely different NEW YORK 
concept to provide medically- | Lane Bryant, Inc. 
proven foot relief, Cuboid Foot i MEMPHIS | 


Balancers retail up to $6.95 a pair 
— are available in 248 styles and 
sizes. Required storage space is 
only a few feet of shelving. 


‘y. Goldsmith & Sons 


NEW ORLEANS 
D. H. Holmes Co, 
4 





Pick up those 66 sales from now | 
on — write today for a Cuboid 
demonstration in your own store. 









PORTLAND, ORE. 
Meler & Frank Co. 

Your Cuboid sales are oe Ete 8 
backed by national advertising 
and liberal cooperative funds. 






BURNS CUBOID CO. 


P.O. BOX 658 °* SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
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Passing Parade.... 


Significant events which shaped the course of an in- 
dustry, some whimsical in flavor, reflected here in ab- 
stracts from past issues of Boot and Shoe Recorder. 







October 1894 


Footwear for women is assuming, this fall a real com- 
mon-sense shape and an aspect of comfort. The dainty 
looking, but foot distorting, pointed toe is fleeing before 
the toe of public opinion, but not before it has done much 
harm. How many little pink toes it has turned inward! 
How many bunions it has created! But like all evils, it has 
run its nefarious career, and will now be replaced by com- 
paratively broad, round tones—the old style French boot. 
How much nicer those pretty little feet, which are the 
admiration of men as they peep out from under their 
belaced prison, look when encased in those tight-fitting, if 
you like, but natural shaped boots, laced on both sides! 
(N. Y. Morning Journal) 






























February 1895 


There’s no doubt that Stacy, Adams & Co. are one of 
Brockton’s busiest concerns in the production of men’s 
fine footwear. This well-known house has made this season 
the hit of its existence, with the new lasts which they have 
introduced to the trade. 

The new needle toe, the latest production from Stacv. 
Adams & Co., has proven a trade winner, wherever shown. 
and has brought a very large amount of spring business 
to the factory. The new opera last still holds the record 
for the largest amount of sales. Judging. however, by the 
way the new needle last starts off it is going to press the 
new opera hard for popular favor. 

















February 1897 


George F. Butterfield of Boston, president of the Rubber 

Sole Shoe Company, was in Rockland, and was met bv a 
committee. Mr. Butterfield explained his invention, which 

is a decided novelty in the shoe line. The sole and heel. 
which is composed of one piece of rubber is vulcanized on 

| to the leather by a new process. The company is organ- 
| ized under the laws of New Hampshire, with a capital 


4 | stock of $1,000,000. The par value of shares is $25. As 
| soon as $50,000 is subscribed the company will commence 
EF | to manufacture. 














November 1901 


your : O. F. Theis & Co. of Nyack, N. H., have made some no- 






table improvements in their store. A fine hardwood floor 
with an oak border has been laid. New quartered oak 
shelves have been built with a finely ornamented top, sur- 







You buy 3 pairs of Shoe Keepers mounted by spindles. The windows have been beautified 

Mere by the laying of exquisite parquet bottoms, highly pol- 

at the retail price and presto... in a few days ished. Mirrored backs, which slide upward, make the 
windows very complete indeed. The sides of the windows 

your shoe trees and floor display are in | and the ceiling have been covered with an embossed paper. 





of greenish hue. Elegant new gas fixtures adorn the win- 
dows. The furnishings of the store are in keeping. A 
luxurious quartered oak, leather upholstered circular divan, 
surmounted by a cluster of palmetto palms, adorns the 
center of the store. The floor is covered with beautiful 
rugs, and in fact there is every convenience for the com- 


| fort of the patrons. An innovation is the replacing of th 
ROCHESTER SHOE TREE COMPANY usual shoe boxes on the shelves with new stock boxes, all 
60 CUMBERLAND ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


of the same appearance. 






your store making extra sales for you. 





Order now. 
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Impetuosity Sold the Goods 
by FREDERICK H. TIMSON 


Younc and enthusiastic about my shoe line, it was my 
first trip as a traveling salesman. The place was Winchen- 
don, Mass. The time, mid-winter. I had called on, and sold, 
three of the four dealers I had on my list to see. The 
fourth merchant, his manager advised me, was in Fitch- 
burg on a buying trip but was arriving home on the noon 
train. I said that I was leaving for Keene, N. H., on the 
same train he was arriving on. “Too bad,” the manager 
said, “that you are going to miss him.” 

As we talked, a blizzard was swirling outside. I said, 
“Goodby,” and with my clothes bag in one hand and with 
my long sample case in which there were about thirty shoe 
samples, I waded out into about five inches of snow. 

Trudging across the open square toward the railroad sta- 
tion, I heard the train whistle. It rolled into the station 
and stopped. Several men alighted and started walking 
across the open square towards me. I had asked the store 
manager to describe what his boss looked like, and was 
studying the looks of the several men ploughing through 
the snow towards me. 

One answered the description but I wasn’t sure until 
he drew near me, since the snow was falling in heavy 
flakes all the while. I called, “Hello Mr. Thomas.” He 
answered “Hello,” and peered inquiringly at me through 
the falling snow flakes. 

Speaking rapidly, I introduced myself and my line, and 
as he listened and appeared interested, I waxed enthusias- 
tic about my product. Dropping my clothes bag and my 
sample case into the snow, I unstrapped the sample case, 
and regardless of the steady fall of heavy flakes, I threw 
back the cloth that covered them—and Mr. Thomas found 
himself looking at my samples. I pointed to six best selling 
numbers and suggested he allow me to ship him twenty- 
four pair on each. 

He seemed sort of befuddled but laughingly said, “Okay, 
send me on all six.” Thanking him, I promised to mail 
his duplicate of order, grabbed my sample case under my 
arm without attempting to strap it up, picked up my 
clothes grip, and made a run for the train. I just barely 
made it, grabbed the iron entrance railing and swung 
aboard. Luckily for me, my foodhardiness won out simply 
because that train engine had been uncoupled from the 
cars to fill up at the water tank. My impetuosity paid off 
in a sale, simply because of that five or ten minutes delay. 

The shoes were shipped and a customer was made, and 
he bought our shoes for many years thereafter. Mr. 
Thomas, over the years, never tired telling how “that 
Crazy Timson sold him a bill of shoes in a blinding snow 
storm.” 

Mr. Timson was president of Timson Brothers Shoe Co. of Boston for 


43 years. His career in shoes began as a traveling salesman at the 
age of 17. He is now retired. 





America’s Oldest Shoe Family? 


THE Keith family of Brockton, Mass., can lay a strong 
claim to being the oldest known shoe family in the United 
States. Jean R. Keith, president of the Geo. E. Keith Com- 
pany, traces his family’s history back seven generations to 
Levi Keith who was making shoes as early as 1758. 

In 1860, George Eldon Keith, who founded the present 
company, began making shoes with his father, working 
at a bench until 1875. Having saved $1,000, he then estab- 
lished his own business. 

Upon his death in 1920, his son, Harold C. Keith, became 
president of the firm and, in 1955, chairman of the board. 
Jean Keith, his son, became president of the firm in 1955. 
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\N METAL FURNITURE IT 


SINCE ‘97 
SEATING SATISFIES 
BOTH YOU AND YOUR 


CUSTOMERS 


's 







Model 775-G Royal Chairs-in-Gang. 
Flex-Spring Seats, Padded Backs, 
Replaceable Seat Crowns. 


SoReRERERERCONNE mR. 


Why is Royal such an excellent choice for “heavy 
traffic” areas? Because this long-wearing, good- 
looking steel furniture stays attractive with mini- 
mum maintenance. 

For store, office, stockroom—for executive suite 
or cashier—there are hundreds of well-built Royal 
models to choose from, in colors that rival the 
rainbow. 

Durable, wipe-clean upholsteries . . . lustrous 
chrome plating . . . sturdy inner construction. 
This all adds up to true comfort, economy—to the 
Royal Look in modern business. 


shoe stools, too 


You'll find this Royal Model 774 Shoe 
Stool in many of the nation’s leading shoe 
salons. Padded seat is upholstered in your 
color selection. Always focal points of 
attention, shoe stools become real busi- 
ness-builders when made by Royal metal 
craftsmen. 





Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., Dept. 23- G 


Please send me free folders on Roya/ Metal Furniture and com- 
plete information on Roya/ Decorator and Design Planning Service. 




















Extra 








POPULAR 


“SIDE-BUTTON 


STYLE 





ORDER SAMPLES TODAY — or write 
So-Lo Marx Rubber Company, Dept. 
B-6, Loveland, Ohio for new price list. 


World's Largest Selling Lightueight Rubber Footwear 


The American Shoe 
Standard of Living 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 247] 


marily in a “serviceable” boot or shoe— 
one of good quality for the money, and 
which would give long wear. Most chil- 
dren wore the hand-me-down shoes of 
older brothers and sisters. In the rural 
and semi-rural areas it was still com- 
mon for the family to make their own 
shoes, buying the leather from a local 
shop. 

In 1882, even such basic store equip- 
ment as the shoe-fitting stool hadn’t 
been introduced (the first one made its 
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FREE 


Portable display bar 
with your orders. See your IN 
STOCK wholesaler—or write: 


New See-Thru Color ! 


Extra sales to ladies who prefer this easy 
to put on style! Made especially for me- 
dium and high heel shoes. Soft, dainty 
and feminine. Pure s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y latex 
rubber- 
can SEE THROUGH! Non-skid DuPont 
Neoprene Soles and new triple-reinforced 
heels. In Jet Black and Silver Gray too. 
Suggested retail per pair......... $2.98 


now in SMOKE—the color you 





appearance in 1888). And the first ac- 
curate size stick or modern foot-mea- 
suring device wasn’t introduced until 
1886. Thus, by comparison, today’s 
shoe-fitting techniques are really scien- 
tific. 

Retail store inventories were neither 
complex nor complete. The style selec- 
tion was usually very limited, and like- 
wise the sizes available. Much business 
was done “on order”—if the desired size 
or style wasn’t available, it would be 
ordered from the factory. Nobody 
seemed to be in any particular hurry. 

There are few, if any, figures of shoe 
store operations in 1882 to permit us 
eemparisons with today’s much more 





efficient methods. We know little of 
profits, for example. We do know, how- 
ever, that much of shoe business, like 
srocery or other retail business, was on 
credit basis. And, ironically, we see to- 
day a renewed interest and some sem- 
plance of return to charge-it or credit 
selling in shoe stores. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the 
enormous change of pace in shoe busi- 
ness today in contrast with 25, 50 or 75 
years ago. And all signs point to con- 
tinuing intensity of this pace. We have 
worked up to an era of fast buying, fast 
selling, fast pricing, fast turnover. 

A variety of factors have been re- 
sponsible for this important change in 
the character of shoe business and do- 
ing business. First is style and sea- 
sonal style turnover. Even delicate 
shifts in shoe styles create important 
buying-selling shifts. We buy much 


| closer to season. We split our buying 
| into advance and full-seasoning buying. 


We are leaning more toward item buy- 
ing, the buying of promotions. In-stock 
and buying out of in-stock has reached 
major proportions. Open-to-buy has be- 
come a prominent factor in buying. The 
whole character of shoe buying has 
been altered in a matter of only a 
couple of decades. These changes aren’t 
particularly noticeable on a year-to- 
year basis, but on decade or quarter 
century basis they show up. 

Second, the advances in shoe industry 
technology have hastened the pace. 
Shoes can be made much faster, shipped 
faster, today. This has permitted closer- 
to-season buying by retailers and de- 
livery by manufacturers. Style shifts 
can be translated faster into lasts and 
patterns. This has permitted introduc- 
tion of more special items or between- 
season promotional items — and has 
spurred item buying by retailers for 
special promotions. 

A new phenomenon of the past dec- 
ade has been the great growth of in- 
stock departments and buying out of in- 
stock. This has created inventory shifts 
—lesser inventory for the retailer, more 
for the manufacturer One reason has 
been the retailer’s caution—his desire to 
buy closer to season and be sure of his 
style selections. Another reason is 
strictly economic—the retailer’s desire 
to prevent tying up of cash to what de- 


| gree possible. The manufacturer, as a 


result, today needs much more operat- 
ing capital. 

We have seen the sharp rise of such 
factors as cooperative advertising, of 
factory-owned shoe stores, of the shop- 
ping center and discount store and mail 
order shoe business. We have seen in 
very recent years a new trend in pric- 
ing policies—the use of upgrading in- 
stead of outright up-pricing. We have 
seen, as a result of high income levels, 
consumer acceptance of wider price 
ranges, aS compared with the more 
limited price ranges to which consumers 
adhered in years past. 

We have seen the rise in new types of 
footwear. For example, rubber-canvas 
casual footwear (57 million pairs to- 
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day)—the outgrowth of the suburban 
“movement.” Then there has been a 
heavy influx of women’s playshoes and 
sandals—the greatest growth item in 
shoe business in recent years. As a re- 
sult, women’s dress and novelty shoes 


have remained virtually static in pro- | 


duction and sales (around 75 million 
pairs) over the past decade. We have 
seen the introduction of the indoor-out- 
door shoe—footwear that looks like a 


shoe but with a slipper feel and price. | 
This has proved a boon to many slipper | 


makers—a new type of footwear added 
to their conventional lines. 

We have seen a great extension of 
color in footwear. There is now a steady 
rise in credit or charge-it buying of 


footwear. The tremendous increase in | 


importance of casual footwear over the 
past 10 years has been a major force in 
changing the character of shoe busi- 
ness. The role of fashion in children’s 
shoes—especially shoes for little girls 
—has been one reason why per capita 
shoe consumption in this branch has 
risen from about three pairs in 1945 to 
five pairs today—the largest boost ex- 
perienced by any branch in the industry. 


Shoe Business in 1982 


What does the crystal ball show for 
shoe business 25 years ahead? Some 
things can be seen clearly. For example, 
the U. S. population should be around 
255 million. Even if per capita shoe con- 
sumption remains at the present-day 
level of 3.5 pairs, it means we’ll have 
closer to 900 million pairs annual pro- 


auction and sales in 1982. But we expect | 
that per capita shoe consumption will | 
have reached at least four pairs. This | 


means that 1982 shoe production and 
sales should be over one billion pairs. 

This doesn’t include rubber and rub- 
ber-fabric footwear, which should reach 
perhaps, another 200 million pairs by 
1982. Thus, all footwear combined 
should amount to over 1,200,000,000 
pairs. 

The average wholesale value of 1957 
shoe production will be about $2.2 bil- 
lions, but by 1982 will reach an esti- 
mated $5.4 billions. Wholesale value of 
rubber footwear will bring the total of 
all footwear to about $6.3 billions. 

Average factory value of a pair of 
shoes in 1982 may be around $5.40, as 
compared with $3.61 today. This takes 
into account anticipated higher costs 
and inflation, as well as higher produc- 
tivity. 

We expect to see a continuing decline 
in the number of shoe manufacturing 
firms, by 1982 falling to around 650 or 
less, as compared with 980 today. Each 
of these firms will be averaging an an- 
nual output of over 1.5 million pairs as 
against an average of 610,204 tody. 

The cconomy and nature of shoe busi- 
ness in 1982 will likely call for plants 
or firms with large facilities to handle 
massive production and shipments, as 
well as having the enormous capital re- 
auired for inventories and research ac- 
tivities. The small manufacturing firm 
will remain as an important part of the 
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For years, Mothers have been asking you 
for larger sizess NOW THEY’RE 
HERE! Light, but plenty rugged with 
a new heavy kind of soling that outlasts 
anything else on the market. 2 sizes fit 
girls’ oxfords 2% to 6%. You'll be proud 
to sell them... and you’ll sell them in 
larger volume than any other rubber in 
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So-Lo Marx Rubber Company, Dept. 


these sizes. Sug. Ret. $2.29 pr. 


B-6, Loveland, Ohio for new price list. 
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industry, but concentrated in specialized 
types of footwear such as creative high 
style, or orthopedic, or boots, etc. We 
expect that the larger firms will be 
much more diversified in their produc- 
tion in order to hold their heavy over- 
head costs low through more constant 
factory activity throughout the year. 
The shoe industry’s production labor 
force will show a relatively small in- 
crease, from 221,000 today to about 
250,000 tomorrow. Improved machinery 
and equipment, with automation play- 
ing an important role, will hold low the 
number of additional workers required 
to produce the 400 million additional 
pairs of shoes we'll be making. How- 


ever, workers will be highly technical, 
more in the nature of skilled mechanics 
rather than shomakers, to operate the 
uutomation-type machinery and equip- 
ment that will make tomorrow’s shoes. 
Our shoe factories, as almost all in- 
dustries, will be operating on the 30- 
hour week, or less. The average hourly 
wage will rise to about $4.50 as com- 
pared with $1.49. The average weekly 
wage will increase from $54.98 today to 
$135 in 1982. The industry’s total shoe 
production wage bill will be about $1,- 
755,000,000 in 1982, as compared with 
$632 million today. However, the ratio 
of labor costs to wholesale shoe prices 
[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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Our large factoring volume was earned by the ability to serve 


a wide variety of firms in a diverse number of fields. In other 


words, we factor a client to best serve his individual require- 


ments. This assures him a high degree of efficiency and flex- 


ibility. It also makes available a vast amount of business 


and credit information from many fields beyond his own. 
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will be about the same as today. 

Pairs of shoes produced per man- 
hour should show a substantial increase 
due to the greatly improved machines 
and mcthods—up from 1.4 pairs per 
man-hour today to around 3.2 pairs in 
i982. This should be sufficient to 
counter-balance increased labor and 
other costs, along with reduced work- 
ing hours. Average annual production 
worker wages in the shoe factory should 
rise to $7,020 in 1982, as against $2,859 
today. 

The number of retail shoe stores will 
rise from the present-day 23,800 to 
some 35,000 in 1982, to handle the an- 
nual sales of one billion pairs of shoes 
and 200 million pairs of rubber foot- 
wear, in addition to accessories. 

Retail shoe sales should reach over 
$9 billion, as against $4.6 billion today. 


We expect that the average retail price 
per pair or shoes will amount to around 
$9 as against the $6.2E of today. As has 
been the trend in the past, shoe prices 
will increase at a much smaller rate 
than national income and consumer 
spending. 

Per capita shoe consumption should 
be at least four pairs, up from the 3.5 
pairs of today. Average per capita 
spending for shoes will rise to $35, as 
compared with today’s $21.88. It will 
require the wages of only 1% working 
hours for the average person to buy a 
pair of shoes in 1982, compared with 
three hours today. 

Impressive as all these figures may 
be in showing the industry’s prospec- 
tive growth pattern, they are actually 
conservative relative to the anticipated 
growth of the economy as a whole. For 








example, most of the nation’s econo- 
mists see the 1982 economy as follows 
(note: 1957 comparable figures in pa- 
renthesis) : gross national product, $790 
billion ($427 billion) ; national income, 
$695 billion ($360 billion) ; personal in- 
come, $610 billion ($338 billion); per 
capita income, $2,726 ($1,977) ; con- 
sumer spending, $574 billion ($272 bil- 
lion.) 

A population of 255 million in a dy- 
namic economy will unquestionably 
create major changes in all industries 
and businesses. The fantastic changes 
that will be brought about by such po- 
tent influences as atomic energy, elec- 
tronics, TV, solar energy, transporta- 
tion, communications, chemistry, etc., 
may result in more drastic changes in 
the next 25 years than have occurred 
in the past 100. 
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THE U. S. ECONOMY 





YEARS OF PROGRESS—1882-1982 


“ of Increase 




















1882 1907 1932 1957* 1982* 1882 to 1957 

Population 52,000,000 87,000,000 125,000,000 171,200,000 255,000,000 229% 
Gross National 

Product $9.2 bils $26.5 bils $55.8 bils $427 bils $790 bils 4644 % 
National Income $8.5 bils $22.4 bils $42 bils $360 bils $695 bils 3955 % 
Personal Income $7.6 bils $19.2 bils $49.3 bils $338 bils $610 bils 4225% 
Per Capita Income $163 $257 $370 $1,977 $2,726 1113% 
Consumer Spending _ $6.2 bils $16.4 bils $49.2 bils $272 bils $574 bils 4433% 


* Estimated 
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WORK SHOES 
Established in 1947 


Ten years “young” and already a 


great name in work shoes and 


boots ...as we salute the “Recorder’s’ 


ASHEBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


We may see major upheavals in pop- 
ulation shifts, in living habits, in tech- 
nology, and in the way and places 
people will buy merchandise, shoes in- 
cluded. Retailing may be expected to 
undergo certain radical changes. Elec- 
tronic devices to control or direct many 
aspects of selling and store operation 
may be as common as the cash register 
today. We can expect selling, mer- 
chandising and advertising to be sub- 
stantially more “scientific” and result- 
getting than today. 

Manufacturer-dealer relationships in 
shoe business will be much closer, more 
systematic, than today. With the tre- 
mendous investments of capital in- 
volved, manufacturers will feel it neces- 
sary to move up closer to the front lines 
—that is, to maintain closer functional 
relationships with the dealer in moving 
shoes to the consumer. 

Surely, the next quarter century will 
be the most fantastic the world has ever 
known. A vigorous, changing economy 


75th Anniversary 


B. B. WALKER 


9 


Shoe Company 


and an enormous population should 
create an unprecedented growth and 
prosperity pattern. And the shoe indus- 
try can expect to contribute and reap 
its own share of prosperity and growth 
from the new era ahead. 





From the Recorder, 1890 


St. Crispin is the patron saint of the 
shoemakers and it is said in former 
days more eminent men have risen 
from the shoe bench than any other 
mechanical pursuit: Sir Cloudsley 
Shovel, the English admiral; William 
Gifford, the great editor of the Quar- 
terly Review; George Fox, founder of 
the Society of Friends; William Corey, 
who translated the Bible into Bengali 
and Hindustani; Noah Worcester, 
Apostle of Peace; Roger Sherman, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence; 
vice-president Wilson and the Quaker 
poet, Whittier. 


Gaiters have been so popular this 
season that the ‘gaiter boot’ has been 
brought out in imitation of them. It 
is a high-legged boot, and buttons in 
a straight line down the outside like 
a gaiter. The top of the boot is of 
glacé kid, the vamp of patent leather. 
It is also made of the skin of the seal, 
in shades of fawn and claret. After 
the ‘gaiter boot’ the next newest 
novelty is a boot made of glacé kid, 
the toe of which is ornamented with 
a butterfly or a group of flowers em- 
broidered on the boot in colored silks. 
This is a very smart boot, suitable 
either for evening or carriage wear. 

a‘ *” * 

Never have boots and shoes been 
more becoming or more moderate in 
construction than they are now. The 
days of the stilt-like heel are over, and 
although fairly high heels are »made 
and worn yet they are kept in their 
right position and not brought forward 
under the foot, as was the fashion. 





75-YEAR SHIFT IN RATINGS OF THE 
10 LEADING SHOE-PRODUCING STATES 
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1932 2 6 5 
1957 1 5 6 
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full fashioned 

LEOTARDS 

TIGHTS AND 
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of Helanan’ stretch nylon—finest 


action-fabric for dance, skating, 
sports. *& Flawless fit, even 

after repeated washings. %* Wash 
and dry quickly. %&Knit-to-fit 

on specially designed full- 
fashioned machines. Recognized 
and recommended by dance 
schools all over America. You’re 
sure of finest quality, best 

value when you buy 

DIRECT FROM DANSKIN, Inc. 


$350 


LEOTARDS in a wide variety of styles 
for Children $3.50 to $5.00, 
for Women $4.50 to $6.50. 


tiGuts for Children $5.00, 
for Women $5.95, for Men $7.50. 


trunks for Children $1.50, 
for Women $1.95. 

All prices listed are retail 
cotors: Black, White, Red, Copen 
Blue, Royal Blue, Pink, Sun Tan etc. 








A Page from the Past 
J. & J. Slater and Hanan & Son, Inc., one of the oldest 


shoe retail operations in the country, produced from its 
files this page of 1870 journalism. 
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In submitting the photograph, L. J. Horan, Jr., president 
of the firm, saluted Boot AND SHOE Recorver: “Our hats 
are off to Boor aNp SHoE RecorpeER on your Diamond 
Jubilee Anniversary. You can be proud of your consistent 
and excellent record as a most important public-spirited 
communications medium for the benefit of all facets of the 
shoe industry.” 

J. & J. Slater and Hanan & Son, Inc., was originally two 
firms, Slater and Hanan, both of which were founded in 
1849. The two ads in the photograph give a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of women’s shoe styles of the day as 
well as the flavor of advertising. 

Today, the firm, under Mr. Horan’s direction, maintains 
retail outlets and departments in over 300 cities in the 
United States in addition to a mail order business all over 
the world. 


Spats, the Symbol of an Era 


SAMUEL Rauh established S. Rauh & Company, makers 
of fine spats, on Lower Broadway in New York City, back 
in 1873. He carried on the business until his death, in 
1898. When he died, his sons, Herbert S. and Milton A., 
took over. 

S. Rauh & Company was generally and undisputedly ac- 
knowledged as the outstanding manufacturer of men’s 
spats . .. when spats were popular, around 1917 through 
1930. The company also made women’s spats during the 
years 1914-1922, when this fashion was both an accessory 
and a necessity. During the 1920’s, it manufactured 
women’s high grade shoes and men’s slippers. 

At the present time, the firm of S. Rauh & Company is 
still in operation. In about 4,000 sq ft of space at 132 West 
21st Street, New York City, Herbert Rauh and a handful 
of faithful employes who have been with him for more 
than thirty years are still making spats. These are for 
special occasions like parades. They also make children’s 
leggings. 

No mention of S. Rauh is complete without injecting the 
name of Barney Worthman. Through the years, his knowl- 





USE FREE DANSKIN 
WINDOW AND COUNTER 
DISPLAYS — identify your 
store with DANSKIN na- 
tional advertising. 


Leotards, Tights and Trunks design pro- 
tected U. S. Pat. Off. 


IN STOCK IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
for fast fill-in and repeat business 


Write for illustrated catalog and complete information to 


edge, experience and contribution to the shoe industry have 
been nationally recognized. Upon graduation from Colum- 
bia University, Barney Worthman joined S. Rauh as a 
junior accountant. That was back in 1918. By 1922, he 
was doing a very effective selling job on the road. He con- 
- eves , tinued to travel for the concern for the next nineteen years 

4 \ S7 / \ [N( , and it was a mutually satisfactory and rewarding associa- 
4a/yA \ A tion. In 1941, he left the company, to go with Fulton 

' | Leather Goods, where he organized the sandal division. 


Barney Worthman feels he has never disassociated him- 
self from his first job with S. Rauh. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 16,N. Y 
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Applied Shoe Fitting 


by SEYMOUR HELFANT, B.S., M.S., LLB. 


Mr. Helfant's sales training articles, running regu- 
larly in the 15th of the month issues of BOOT and 
SHOE RECORDER, are not included in this June 15, 
75th Anniversary issue. The series will resume with 


the July | issue. 








Children’s Shoes 
and Apparel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 175] 


washed out bluejeans worn with frayed 
collar, tattered men’s shirts. Most im- 
portant winter garb for small children 
was the snow suit, taken from ski- 
wear and now made in treated materials 
and water-repellent cottons such as the 
famous Byrd cloth. 

Boys were now wearing long pants, 
universally. Girls sometimes wore 
slacks with sport shirts and pull-over 
sweaters. T-shirts started to become 
popular. 

Most important influence on little 
girls’ clothing was the clothes worn by 
the two royal sisters, Margaret Rose 
and her sister Elizabeth. There were 
beautifully cut princess coats, velvet 
collared legging sets, tailored and dress- 
up cotton dresses, smocked dresses in 
challis and printed cottons of the 
Liberty type. 

Shoes were rationed during the war 
and the favorite boys’ types were the 
straight tip and wing tip oxfords, 
ghillie variations; bluchers predomi- 
nated over bals. All types of barefoot 
sandals for girls. Unrationed fabric 
shoes in slip-last and platform construc- 
tions and in a whole new gamut of 
color in printed materials, printed 
stripes and multi-colors never before 
available, were pvpular for girls. 
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1952 — Sportswear of all types took 
a more important place in all children’s 
wear and influenced the clothes they 
wore every day. The new Italian in- 
fluence came in with T-shirts, striped 
tops and all variations of slacks and 
sweaters, shorts and shirts. 

Little girls of all ages started to 
wear shorts and T-shirts. Ruffled play 
suits and sun suits for babies and 
little girls were very popular. New 
designing inspiration for girls’ clothes 
started at the mill with new and special 
materials and ended at the retail store 
with wonderful new promotional tech- 
niques for all children’s wear. 

The enormous growth in population, 
represented by the increasing birth 
rate, accelerated interest in producing 
and styling children’s wear. The great- 
est innovation came in boys’ clothes. 
Special new styles for school and dress- 
up were introduced in all age groups. 
There were no limits on the imaginative 
approach to the styling of all clothing 
for children. Booming sales figures and 
increases, specifically, in the sales of 
children’s apparel, created further 
enthusiasm for this division. Special 
styling centers came into prominence, 
not only in New York but in many of 
the large cities throughout the country. 

An important influence in girls’ wear 
at this time was the introduction of the 
full skirt and petticoat era which 
brought in a very feminine, dressed-up 
look for girls of all ages up to college 
level. This petticoat fashion has had a 


great deal to do with the growth of 
sales of the cement type, lighter weight 
shoes for girls, replacing the standard 
welt and other constructions popular for 
so long. Lighter weight shoes, ballerina 
types with or without straps, more 
strap shoes, fewer oxfords, even the 
dressy types for school .... all these 
started at about this time. 

In boys’ wear, there was an added 
emphasis on casual, leisure clothing. 
Soft novelty sport shirts, slacks, spe- 
cial types of summer clothes, new 
lightweights in shoe constructions .. . 
were all interpreted in this category. 
The most significant shoe to come out 
at this period for boys and girls was 
the classic Norwegian slip-on moccasin 
... first shown in the ’30s and now a 
standard item for year ’round wear. 

Another important fashion note was 
the Italian slip-on type in various plain 
toe, gypsy seam or moccasin toe varia- 
tions . . . also the espadrille and the 
“nadrille.’ Gored shoes had 
popularity during the early ’50s and 
are now continued in simple slip-on 
types, with the gore hidden at the 
throat, under the tongue or strap. 

Lighter weights in men’s shoes were 
copied, to some degree, in boys’ shoes 
but the extremes of lightness were 
never popular with the youth of the na- 
tion. An indication of the change in 
boys’ fashions is shown in the change 
in the official Boy Scout shoe, which 
originally was a tip and foxing model 

[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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FOR LITTLE 


BOSTON ATHLETIC SHOE CO., 


and is today a moccasin front blucher 
oxford, the type most favored by boys. 

Black shoes for boys came back into 
the picture when they became a fashion 
favorite in men’s shoes. Black quarter 
brogues and medallion tip dress shoes 
had limited sale at top levels for teen 
age boys. Most important Ivy League 
shoe for younger boys was the cordo- 
van color, plain toe or moccasin front 
blucher oxford. Natural and “saddle” 
color summer shoes and sport shoes 
were extremely popular for girls and 
boys alike. Various “theme” boots, 
Davy Crocketts, Capt. Video, space 
boots, cowboy boots were all favorites 
with the children. 


1957—The petticoat influence with 
pretty fashions continues for younger 
girls. Chanel soft construction suits 
are coming in very strongly for sub- 
teens and teen agers. Wardrobe pro- 
motions and costume type period 
clothes are very important in girls’ 
styling . . . everything back to Little 
Women through the Gay Nineties, the 
Gibsen Girl and the Jazz Age has its 
prototype in children’s wear in 1957. 

Boys of the nation universally en- 
dorse slacks and sport shirts .. . plain 
shirts for school ... sport shirts for 
leisure Ivy League jacket and 
slack suits for dress up. Ivy League 
Look is interpreted in well-designed 
boys’ dress wear. 

Leather jackets and short car coats 
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are favored by teen agers for cold 
weather wear; while the classic Crava- 
netted cotton raincoats for both girls 
and boys are favorites for school. Im- 
portant boys’ shoe styles at this time 
are: the Algonquin Moc, U-wing and 
plain toe patterns. Stitch and turn 
patterns are gaining in importance. 
Novelty closures are extremely impor- 
tant. Boots are continuing to be good 
sellers in cowboy, engineer, studded and 
flight boot types. 

For girls, pumps, swivel straps and 
one-strap shells are important pat- 
terns. There is increasing acceptance 
of lightweight, close edge types, new 
treatments and ties in a wide variety 
of colors. The new Bubble saddle ox- 
ford (Ivy League) with buckle in the 
back is slated for important treatment. 
Closure devices are also appearing on 
some of the girls’ shoes. Tapered toes 
and square toes, brought down from 
adult styling, look good for the coming 
fall season. 

We have set down this detailed ac- 
count of children’s fashions and shoes 
...- THEN and NOW ... witha pur- 
pose, e.g., to make it a useful and help- 
ful reference and guide. We have tried 
to point up the important influences 
within the decades that have affected 
style changes. 

What we have saved for the last is 
the accolade . . . The Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER “Oscar” to the designers and 
manufacturers of children’s shoes for 


their constant awareness of the need 
for natural contour, natural toe lasts 
to allow children’s feet to develop and 
grow normally and healthily. Never be- 
fore have children’s shoes had such a 
wide variety of style, pattern, color, 
leather and materials. . . . BUT, and 
this is the most important factor of all 
... these children’s shoes are not only 
attractive, well-constructed, lighter, 
more flexible .. they are made to fit 
more accurately than any shoes have in 
the past. 


Shoemaking Tomorrow 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 193] 


haps at the rate of a couple of pairs a 
minute—could be a tremendous impetus 
to its attraction. Add to this a low 
price and it represents a potential to 
contend with. 

But there is one trend that is positive 
and inevitable: that’s the trend toward 
greater simplification and scientific pre- 
cision in shoemaking. This sums up to 
better quality, lower cost, and faster 
production. This trend has already 
been in process, but by 1982 will have 
reached much more important stature. 

For example, the whole trend in shoe 
machinery and shoemaking today is a 
“doubling up” of operations with a 
single machine. A machine which for- 
merly did only one operation and re- 
quired a special operator, today can 
perform two or three operations with 
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just one operator. This reduces the num- 
ber of machines required, along with 
floor space, and cuts labor costs. But 
technologically, nothing has changed. It 
still takes a skilled operator to run 
the machine—a manual operation. It’s 
simply more efficient manual operation. 

Visionary shoemakers continue to ask 
with some impatience: “But why do we 
need 150 or 200 operations to make a 
pair of shoes?” As impatient as they 
are, these same 150 or 200 operations 
required to make a pair of shoes stag- 
ger the “outside” technologist who sees 
more complex articles made in much 
fewer operations. 

But important strides in shoemaking 
simplification are inevitable—and will 
come at an unprecedented pace. In fact, 
the pace toward simplification of shoe- 
making will be greater in the next 25 
years than in the past 100 years. 

One very important reason for sim- 
plification will be the forthcoming big 
shortage of labor. And as the labor sup- 
ply tightens, the bidding for labor will 
intensify. Low-wage industries, such as 
the shoe industry, will feel the greatest 
impact as workers are drawn from 
their labor force and young workers 
show reluctance to enter the industry. 
This could mean two things: increases 
in shoe industry wages and an inten- 
sified drive by the industry toward 
simplification of shoemaking to hold 
down labor costs. 

To simplify a shoemaking process 
without damaging the quality of the 
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product will require more scientific pro- 
cedures. Part of this will come about by 
improved machinery and equipment, 
end part by shoemaking methods. We 
will likely see the introduction of new 
tools and instruments, more common 
use of testing techniques and research. 
The end result will be a more uniform 
product, 


What About Automation? 


Automation is one of the most mis- 
understood and distorted concepts ever 
to be worked over by the shoe industry. 
The chief fallacy is the belief that 
automation is primarily something 
dealing with technology or engineering 
—the creation of a more efficient set of 
mechanical devices to replace human 
labor with machines. Automation is not 
that at all. 

There is also the fallacy that the 
shoe industry will make its own choice 
as to whether it will or won’t “auto- 
mate” itself. It will have no choice. It 
will automate because it will have to. 

There are also other fallacies: that it 
requires uniform materials to adapt to 
automation, and our materials aren’t 
uniform; that the many styles and style 
changes in shoe business will be a haz- 
ard for automation, which requires long 
production runs without changes. 

First, something must be understood. 
Automation far more involves economic 
and social factors than it does techno- 
iogical factors. This is especially true 
of the shoe industry. The machine 


doesn’t come first. The whole sequence 
of developments starts with consumer 
patterns of living and consequent con- 
sumer wants and needs in goods. This 
was clearly illustrated in our brief dis- 
cussion on the changes that have come 
about in shoe constructions as a result 
of changes in consumer living habits 
and tastes. Out of these came the ma- 
chines to conform to these shoe con- 
struction changes. 

Now, let’s see what these things mean 
to automation in the shoe industry. 
There are four stages in shoemaking. 
First is the craft stage, the handmade 
shoe. We’ve grown out of that. Next 
came the machine, but with the skilled 
operator making the shoe (rather, a 
single step or operation) with the aid 
of the machine. This came into being 
on a commercial scale about 80 years 
ago. That second stage represents the 
mannez in which most shoes are pro- 
duced today. A manual operation with 
the aid of a machine. The technological 
progress we’ve made im the past 80 
years has been largely in a refinement 
of our machines—but not in a principle 
of technology itself. 

The third stage is automatic ma- 
chinery, wherein a machine does the op- 
eration by itself, without manual direc- 
tion or aid. The shoe industry is only 
on the threshold of this stage. 

The fourth stage is automation — 
wherein a shoe is directed through a 
whole series of machines, each machine 
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doing one or more operations on the 
shoe—with no manual operation what- 
ever. The ultimate ideal is a process 
where the entire shoe, from start to 
finish, passes through a series of such 
machines without any manual applica- 
tion whatever. Some industries, such as 
petroleum refining, have already 
reached this stage. 

Over the next quarter century the 
shoe industry, like a lot of other indus- 
tries, may find itself forced into auto- 
mation. This certainly doesn’t mean 
that by 1982 we’re going to have push- 
button shoe factories. Far from it. But 
some sections of the factory will be 
automated. And it’s likely to happen 
despite all the “obstacles” which can be 
posed theoretically today. Economic and 
social forces are already directing it 
that way. 

Consider some vital facts. Over the 
next 10 and 20 years the American 
economy is going to face the greatest 
iabor shortage in its history. Here’s how 
the population and labor force structure 
will look. In the next 10 years the total 
population will rise 20 per cent; but 
the population available for work will 
rise only six per cent. And the total 
hours worked in the total economy 
won’t rise at all. In the next 20 years 
the population will rise 40 per cent, the 
labor force by 20 per cent, and the total 
hours worked by 10 per cent. 

What happens to the shoe industry— 
to shoes—in the inevitably mad scram- 
ble for labor ahead? First, a sharp and 
rapid wage spiraling that will prove 
painfui for the industry and will have 
great impact on prices. But even this 
won’t be enough. Workers are going to 
be much more selective—will tend to- 
ward jobs in cleaner, more modern 
plants; to industries with guaranteed 
annual wages and employment; to jobs 
with a better future. All industries and 
businesses will be competing for this 
work force. 
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How will the shoe industry fare un- dustry itself will tend to become more 


der these conditions? Not well. Its hand 
will be forced. It will pay the sharply 
increased wages, plus being required 
to provide a variety of substantial 
fringe benefits. Or, as will be done by 
many other industries, it will move 
seriously and determinedly toward auto- 
mation. One thing certain: the progress 
technologically in the shoe industry over 
the past 25 years can’t be used as a 
criterion for progress over the next 25. 
But isn’t automation impractical for 
the shoe industry? No. Let’s look at it. 
One requirement is a uniformity of 
materials used so that the machines can 
be pre-gauged. Leather, for instance, is 
too variable. But in 1982 we may well 
have “uniform” leather via the magic 
of chemistry. We will certainly have 
additional materials of uniform proper- 
ties and fully acceptable for shoe use. 
The “uniformity” obstacle of today 
won’t be an obstacle tomorrow. 
Automation requires long production 
runs to make it practical. By 1982 we'll 
be producing well over one billion pairs 
of shoes a year—twice the present level. 
A large share of these will be “basic” 
shoes—ideally adaptable for automation 
and the required long production runs. 
On high-style items the shoemaking 
may retain much of its present-day 
techniques. This doesn’t mean _ the 
fully push-button shoe factory neces- 
sarily. But in some types of footwear 
it may approach it. And with it will 
come a new kind of production employe: 
a salaried rather than a waged em- 
ploye; of much higher skill and edu- 
cational level; personnel highly trained 
in mechanical skills rather than man- 
ual skills. There will be a whole up- 
grading of the labor force. And it will 
result in stable employment; for with 
a scarce skilled labor force, no company 
will be able to afford to “lay off” em- 
ployes seasonally at the risk of losing 
these trained people and the high in- 
vestment in them. In fact, the shoe in- 








stabilized, less of a peak-and-valley or 
“seasonal” industry or business. Shoes 
will be made and sold more on a year- 
round basis because the great extension 
in leisure-time living will keep people 
more active on a year-round basis as 
contrasted with a seasonal basis today. 
Another competitive force that will 
stimulate the shoe industry toward 
automation is the entry of other indus- 
tries into the footwear field. We are al- 
ready seeing this taking place in the 
rubber industry. The plastics and syn- 
thetics fields may do the same. Signifi- 
cantly, these “outside” industries are 
rapidly becoming automated. Obviously, 
their advantages (from automation) in 
the footwear field will be a real spur to 
shoe manufacturers to install competi- 
tive automation production methods. 


Tomorrow’s Shoe Factories 


A large share of today’s shoe fac- 
tories are antiquated and inefficient. One 
reason for the slowness to change has 
been the lack of important change in 
shoemaking technology. If shoes today 
are made fundamentally the same as 
they were 30 or 40 years, ago, then the 
same plants are suitable today. 

But this won’t apply to the shoe fac- 
tories of 1982. Major changes in the 
production of footwear will require 
major changes in the shoe plant. Most 
of all it will require new plants. Even 
today, virtually all new shoe plants are 
one-story affairs as contrasted with the 
several stories of older plants. The one- 
story plant is more efficient in terms of 
production flow. 

Tomorrow’s plants will certainly be 
cleaner, will have such things as tem- 
perature and humidity controls, more 
scientific lighting. Racks which today 
clutter up factory floors may pass out, 
replaced by conveyors. Workers will be 
controlling machines rather than mak- 
ing shoes with the aid of machines—a 
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manual operation. We shall see rows 
of machines rather than rows of men 
working at machines. There will be 
far fewer manual operations. 

Productivity per man-hour will, 
through automatic or automation prin- 
ciples, show sharp increases. In fact, 
we may have to discard the gauge of 
productivity per “man-hour” and think 
in terms of productivity per “produc- 
tion-time.” For it won’t be so much the 
direct hand of the worker which will 
produce the shoes as it will the direct 
action of machines under the indirect 
control of men. 

Here again competitive economic fac- 
tors will play an important role. In a 
tight labor market with a rapidly ex- 
panding economy such as we shall see 
over the next 10-25 years, inflationary 
forces will be strong. All industries will 
try to counteract this via increased pro- 
ductivity. Those industries which don’t 
will find their products relatively high- 
priced on a cost-of-living index, and 
hence subjected to public criticism as 
well as some buyer resistance. To pre- 
vent this, such industries will be re- 
quired to adopt techniques that will 
step up productivity. 

By 1982, all shoe factories will have 
clectronie processing equipment in their 
offices. This movement is already mak- 
ing major headway in the industry, and 
perhaps within a matter of only 10 
years will be part and parcel of all 
shoemaking. This will provide more 
efficient inventory control, better ser- 
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and bring numerous other benefits. 


“Scientific” Shoes 


Come 1982, one thing certain is a 
more scientific approach to the fit and 
over-all performance of shoes from a 
functional standpoint. American-made 
shoes are today the best-fitting in the 
world. Our industry offers more selec- 
tion of lasts and sizes, and more care is 
taken with the fit and performance 
values of shoes, than is found anywhere 
else in the world. 

But the “ideal” is still a long way 
off. Why, for instance, does a person re- 
quire a 7B in one shoe, a 7%A in an- 
other, and a 6%B in still another? Ob- 
viously, the variations in lasts and 
styles account for the differences. Yet 
it does indicate a need for more stand- 
ardization of measurement in lasts and 
shoes. 

Consider, too, how much time is lost 
in shoe stores in “trying on” shoes for 
size. Why is there not more accurate 
relationship between the size stick and 
the shoe size? 

These and many other present-day 
fitting problems will be overcome as our 
approach becomes more scientific. To- 
day, shoe fitting is largely a matter of 
trial-and-error and good judgment. To- 
morrow it will see more precision in the 
process. Not only in the actual fitting 
process, but in the making of lasts and 
shoes in regard to fit. 

This will be inevitable because of the 


vices to dealers, will cut clerical costs 
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rising interest of parents regarding 
children’s shoes and foot health; in 
fact, a rising interest in foot health by 
the public at large. We shall likely find 
much more foot research in relation to 
tootwear, with the shoe industry play- 
ing a leading role. 

The end result will be better shoe 
performance values in terms of fit, 
wear, comfort, foot health, and con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

The next 25 years? For the shoe in- 
dustry it will likely bring more changes 
than occurred over the past century. 
There is a “revolution” in the making— 
technologically, socially, economically, 
and it will have enormous bearing upon 
shoes and the shoe industry. 
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influences of change. In recent years, 
the wood core heel has gained ground 
in an effort to lighten men’s shoes. 
This trend is likely to continue. Men’s 
hee] shapes will change in design, prob- 
ably influenced by Continental shoes as 
seen even today in Italian men’s shoes. 
Men’s heels, long strictly a functional 
item, will contribute more to the styl- 
ing features of the shoe in the future. 

Some of these new styling features, 
but in modified form, will likely seep 
down into the children’s field, particu- 
larly in dressy shoes. But we may see 
greater heel emphasis on functional 
changes concerned with foot health or 
aid to the growing foot. These won’t 
be “orthopedic” but basic heels. 

Summed up, it appears certain that 
in 1982 our shoes heels will have taken 
on many new looks—in shapes, styles, 
materials, decorative features and 
functional values. We are moving into 
an age of growing science and fashion 
—and the shape of heels to come will 
comply with the new thinking of this 
age ahead. 
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Lasts 


We can expect to see some important 
changes take place in lasts over the 
next 25 years. The three big changes 
will occur in styles, measurements and 
materials. 

Styles in lasts, of course, are deter- 
mined by styles in shoes. If, as cur- 
rently in women’s shoes, there is a 
switch from round to tapered toes, 
lasts are designed for these new silhou- 
ettes. Lasts tend to follow rather than 
lead into new shoe styles. However, the 
footwear styles of the future are dealt 
with in another section of this issue. 
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Materials 
For the Shoes of 1982 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207] 


and casual-comfort incorporated with 
style, will become increasingly impor- 
tant. All this spells an expanding 
future for flats. 

Here again the resilience factor may 
play a role—the demand for a bit of 
shock-absorbing “spring” in the heel. 
This may come about via a thin, light 
sponge-type lift beneath the fiber heel, 
or at the heel seat. We may see the 
cellular, sponge-type flat heel on some 
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sport-type shoes, as a separate heel. 

But the fiber flats will probably see 
their big change in new styling treat- 
ments. The shapes will be different, 
with more emphasis on functional or 
“engineered” values. For example, 
there has been a conventional shape to 
all low or flat heels for decades. While 
it has served its basic purpose, who can 
say that this is the most correct func- 
tional shape in terms of best perform- 
ance? We shall see some experimenta- 
tion along these lines—and an out- 
growth of new flat heel ideas. 

Men’s heels, long a “standardized” 
item in shape and content, will feel the 


The lasts of tomorrow will adapt to 
these fashions of tomorrow. 

But one new development that seems 
certain to arrive by 1982 is a new sys- 
tem of last measurements to assure 
more uniformity of shoe sizes and more 
accuracy of fit. The last-measurement 
system now in use dates back 75 years. 
Though there have been many modifi- 
cations and gradual improvements, the 
same system essentially remains. 

With this system, many variations 
occur in the “distribution” of wood in 
lasts of identical sizes—thus making 
each of these sizes a shade different in 
the fit. This is why an individual may 
require a size 7B in one style, a 7% A in 
another, and a 6%C in still another. 
There is increasing talk, and some in- 
cipient movement, concerning devising 
a more scientific system of last mea- 
surements. This would result in “stand- 
ardization” of measurements and sizes 
without infringement upon styles or 
styling. 

The Geometric Last System devised 
by United Shoe Machinery Corp. is one 
Important step in this direction. By 
1982 it’s very likely that this or some 
other equally scientific system will have 
been adopted. The result will be some 
decided improvements in the fit of 
shoes. 

Virtually all lasts have always been 
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made of wood. It has always been the 
best material available. But wood has 
at the same time posed problems. For 
example, shrinkage problems with 
changes in temperature or humidity; 
or breakage in the shoe factory. There 
has from time to time been experimen- 
tation with other materials such as 
plastics, but costs of such materials 
have been prohibitive. 

However, if automation has assumed 
an important role in the shoe industry 
by 1982, as expected, the lasts will have 
to be stable, without shrinkage or ex- 
pansion, to provide the uniformity of 
dimensions required by an automated 
process of shoemaking. At the same 
time, we will likely have developed 
plastics suitable, economically and 
otherwise, for lastmaking. These two 
factors may result in a switch from the 
traditional wood to some newer mate- 
rial. 


Other Shoe Components 


What changes can we expect in the 
years ahead for other shoe components 
such as counters, box toes, innersoles, 
socklinings, welting, trims, etc.? Need- 
less to say, the trend of such products 
is dominated largely by the trend in 
shoe styles and constructions. 

In box toes, any changes fhat will 
come about will be largely chemical in 
nature. The changes will center about 
materials and chemical treatment of 
materials used in box toes. A half cen- 
tury ago leather was the material used 
for most box toes. Today we have the 
thermoplastic, the plastic (styrene) 
and rubber-base box toes, in addition to 
special safety types (metal). Each of 
these serves a different purpose, such 
as for stiff or soft box toes. But it’s 
possible that we may find one material 
which, under chemical treatment, can 
be adapted to all uses or needs. But 
essentially the box toe will remain im- 
portant to shoes from a comfort and 
style standpoint to retain the shape of 
the toe portion of the shoe. 

Major changes have been introduced 
in counters—with more changes to 
come. We have seen refinements in 
leather and fiber counters. The poly- 
ethylene or plastic counter has been an 
important new entry. We can expect 
new chemical compounds to be devel- 
oped for making of even lighter, more 
flexible, yet firm counters. These will 
apply to sturdy work shoes as well as 
fashionable footwear. 

New shoemaking techniques will give 
greater-than-ever importance to the 
back-part of the shoe. For instance, 
already out of Europe has come a new 
process known as vacuum heel attach- 
ing. This attaches the heel by use of a 
vacuum cup and a resin, eliminating 
screws and nails, and resulting in un- 
precedented strength to the heel. Ac- 
cording to counter makers, this will 
permit more shape-retaining strength 
to the entire backpart of the shoe— 
permit use of lighter materials without 
loss of strength. It will also permit or 
lead to “automated shoemaking” in the 
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backpart of the shoe. In short, the 
whole heel or back part of the shoe will 
be prefabricated. Thus, the shoe’s 
backpart will take on new beauty and 
importance from both a fashion and 
functional standpoint in tomorrow’s 
footwear. 

Also out of Europe is reported two 
other current developments in the same 
vein: vacuum temporary insole attach- 
ing and vacuum outsole attaching. 
These are said to hasten and simplify 
these operations, to cut down on the 
use of materials, and to make the shoe 
lighter and more flexible. Also, accord- 
ing to advance reports, these tech- 
niques are more adaptable to “auto- 


mated shoemaking.” 

A variety of synthetic compounds 
have brought new types of innersoles 
with appealing features such as non- 
curling, porosity, moisture absorption, 
non-discoloration, non-cracking, ete. 
These have made good contributions to 
the comfort and wear of shoes. New 
chemical compounds will continue to 
change the property character of in- 
nersoles—though the innersole itself 
will retain its basic functional purpose. 

Welting will continue to be made of 
leather—but improved different leath- 
ers. At the same time, new materials 
from the laboratory can be expected to 
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nlay an enlarging role in this field. 
Welting will continue to serve both a 
functional and decorative purpose in 
footwear. There is good likelihood that 
color and styling will assume a more 
important role than ever in welting in 
the years ahead. 

The decorative or fashion role has 
continually grown in footwear. The 
trend will go on, become even more im- 
portant. This is certain to give rise to 
more creative applications than ever— 
through trims and ornamentation and 
novelties of all kinds. When it comes 
to ornamentation, it is impossible to 
predict long-term trends; that is, as to 
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the types of ornamentation. But the 
simple, functional shoe, while having 
some limited appeal, will need more 
adornment to appeal to enlivening con- 
sumer tastes of the future. 
Twenty-five years from now, in 1982, 
what will our shoe upper materials be 
like? One thing we can say with cer- 
tainty: most of these materials will be 
quite unlike our materials of today and 
in the past. This doesn’t mean that to- 
day’s materials will be replaced with 
new and yet unknown materials. Some 
of that will take place, of course, But 
many of today’s materials will undergo 
spectacular changes to become “new” 


materials in themselves. 

But before we can discuss these new 
or changed materials specifically, we 
first must look at some of the factors 
or forces that will influence these 
changes. Nothing new takes place un- 
less something makes it happen. If we 
can read into the current or likely 
trends, we can then begin to surmise 
the probable shoe upper materials that 
will play a role in the footwear of 
1982. 


General Influences 


First is fashion. For example, if 
casual and sport-type apparel is domi- 
nant in 1982, our shoe upper materials 
will be more colorful than ever; they’!l 
involve far more combinations of tex- 
tures and colors. We might see much 
more use of novelty designs on the ma- 
terials themselves. 

If women’s dress shoes undergo the 
same drastic style changes as have oc- 
curred in the past 25 years, it becomes 
almost impossible to predict the 
“styles” of tomorrow. We may see 
shoes fantastically delicate and intri- 
cate in design—made “practical” by 
new engineering concepts that combine 
beauty and structural stability. 

Men’s and children’s footwear will 
very likely undergo a genuine revolu- 
tion—perhaps to a drastic “opening- 
up” towards lightness, softness and 
great flexibility, in the same manner 
that women’s shoes have made this 
change over the past quarter century. 
Men’s and children’s shoes, tradition- 
ally based on the primary concept of 
utility values, may well be dominated 
by fashion as the primary concept. The 
role of “sturdiness” in men’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes will certainly be less im- 
portant. 

Footwear fashions will of course be 
largely governed by apparel fashions. 
Will new versions of Bermuda shorts, 
as part of a complete costume, be 
“standard” for men as well as for 
women in the warmer months or areas? 
The trend in apparel certainly will con- 
tinue toward more “lightening up” of 
clothing, both in materials and design. 
And weather, due to faster, more con- 
venient transportation facilities, will be 
no deterrent to this trend. 

All this will influence the styles and 
types of footwear we will wear—and 
consequently the types of shoe upper 
materials adaptable to such footwear. 
For example, in men’s shoes today we 
have such materials as silk shantung 
and nylon mesh—materials unthought 
of 25 years ago. The advent of men’s 
summer shoes, cool and lightweight, 
opened the door for such “new” ma- 
terials. 

Shoe upper materials will also be 
influenced by tomorrow’s living pat- 
terns. Contrast today’s living patterns 
with those of 25 years ago—our mod- 
ern movement toward the suburbs and 
country; the tremendous advances in 
transportation; the longer weekends 
and greater travel; greater numbers of 
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young people attending college; the 
population boom; high employment and 
incomes; the rise of the supermarkets 
and shopping centers and consequent 
changes in consumer buying habits; 
the growth of leisure time; the influ- 
ence of TV. And these to mention but 
a few. 

But what influence have these had on 
shoe upper materials? Take, for ex- 
ample, the phenomenal rise of rubber- 
fabric footwear (from about three mil- 
lion pairs in 1947 to 55 million today). 
The popularity of this footwear and its 
upper materials has risen on the wave 
of suburban and casual living patterns. 
Without these patterns it’s unlikely 
that this footwear would have achieved 
its outstanding success. 

Take, as another example, women’s 
low-priced sandals and playshoes, 
which over the past 10 years has ac- 
counted for more than 60 per cent of 
the shoe industry’s total increase in 
shoe production and sales. This, too, 
has been an outgrowth of changing liv- 
ing patterns—again riding with the 
“casual” trend. And with it has come 
new shoe upper materials—synthetics, 
new versions of fabrics, ete. Continu- 
ing changes in living patterns in the 
years ahead will bring about similar 
influences upon our footwear and the 
go-with materials. 

The travel boom of today will be but 
a trickle compared with that of 1982, 
when flights from New York to Paris 
will be made in two hours. Americans 
will be visiting all parts of the world 
as they travel from state to state in the 
U. S. today. And for those who stay 
at home, an international TV network 
will bring the world into their living 
rooms. 

The consequent effects upon our liv- 
ing patterns, our ideas, our apparel and 
footwear, will be stupendous. The “in- 
ternational influence” is going to have 
tremendous bearing upon our lives— 
and upon shoes and shoe materials. 
And it will work vice versa, of course. 
Our apparel will tend to take on a 
more international or universal flavor. 
This could bring about a genuine revo- 
lution in our footwear—more drastic 
than we’ve ever before experienced. 

There are scores of basic shoe 
“styles” throughout the world as yet 
untouched by our designers—the basic 
styles of Tibet, Turkey, Morocco, 
Burma, Finland, Chile, Mongolia, the 
East Indies, the Middle East, the 
African coastal countries, to name but 
a handful. And accompanying these 
“styles” are the “new” shoe upper 
materials (many of them actually an- 
cient, yet new in styling possibilities) 
that may well appeal to a restless 
American consumer market always 
seeking the “new.” 


Technological Influences 


Meanwhile, within an America in 
constant ferment, there continues the 
tremendously accelerated pace of tech- 
nological development that could bring 
about changes in 1982 which are in- 
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conceivable today. And many of these 
changes would have direct effect upon 
our own shoe industry and our foot- 
wear and footwear materials. 

For example, even today there is an 
intensifying drive toward more simpli- 
fied shoemaking. The 150 to 200 sepa- 
rate operations required to make a pair 
of standard shoes today will be un- 
thinkable tomorrow. We shall likely see 
this cut to perhaps 25 operations, and 
fewer. And the shoes will be better. 

Two factors motivating this trend 
are the need to counteract constantly 
rising costs (and hence prices), and 
the need for increased productivity. 
This applies to all industries and prod- 


ucts, shoes included. Also, we’re mov- 
ing into a decade or more of short 
labor supply. So the need for more 
simplified processes is essential. This 
means a movement toward cutomation 
in the shoe industry. 

This is certain to influence the types 
of shoes we make, and the types of 
upper materials used on these shoes. 
For example, automation requires 
“stable” or uniform materials. This 
will place more demands upon the 
technical preciseness of the materials, 
and certainly upon the quality. Beauti- 
ful materials alone won’t suffice. 
Equally important will be the “work- 
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ability” properties of the inaterials to 
comply with the demands of automated 
shoemaking. 

There are things in store “which the 
eye hath not seen nor the ear heard.” 
Atomic energy will be playing an im- 
portant role in the 1982 shoe industry. 
Take one aspect alone: atomic radia- 
tion, which even today is playing a 
role in some industries. We may see 
many or all of our cementing opera- 
tions (sole, socklining, counter, box ioe, 
backing, etc.) done in a matter of one 
or two seconds via atomic radiation— 
much the same as infra-red cooking. 

But it will play a role in upper 
materizls as well. For example, take a 
piece of plain black fabric or leather. 
A few inches over it is a lead die with 


a design cutout. An atomic ray if 
flicked on for a fraction of a second— 
and the design (in color) is instantly 
implanted and impregnated onto the 
leather. What today would be a pro- 
longed and costly operation is tomor- 
row a simple and instantaneous one via 
atomic radiation that gives new texture 
and design character to our materials. 

Electronics will play a similar role 
in changing the properties and charac- 
ter of established shoe upper materials, 
or in creating new materials. The use 
of sound waves or electric shocks or 
thermal waves, emanating from elec- 
tronic equipment, will change the mo- 
lecular structure of materials. You 
want a plumper or paper-thin (yet 
strong) material? Adjust the dials to 
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bring about the desired molecular 
change in the material, and right be- 
fore your eyes the material you want 
is produced. You want to create a 
napped surface from a smooth surface; 
you want a finer or coarser grain; you 
want a dense or opaque or transparent 
material. “Molecular electronics” will 
deliver what’s wanted. It will be a 
matter of science added to nature. 

Such forces as solar energy and 
cosmic rays will be in industrial use, 
and the shoe industry will apply them. 
For example, we know that exposure to 
sunlight will “fade” a material—will 
change its color and appearance. But 
scientifically controlled, these same 
solar rays will make changes in our 
materials as we want them, and not 
by “accident.” Cosmic rays, even more 
mysterious and powerful as we know 
them today, will be brought into prac- 
tical use. Under scientific controls, we 
can “shoot” these rays into or over 
our shoe upper materials to bring 
about interesting changes instantly 
which today are costly and prolonged 
in process. 

Then there’s the magic of chemistry 
—a magic that is even today creating 
new wonders in our shoe materials. 
Chemistry is responsible for all our 
synthetic shoe upper materials, and for 
many of the improvements in the sur- 
face finishes of our leathers and fabrics. 
The accelerating pace of new chemical 
findings will bring about new chemical 
developments even faster. Certainly we 
shall see many new shoe upper mate- 
rials created, and old ones given a 


fresh look. 
The Leathers 


The leathers of tomorrow will be 
quite different in character than those 
of today. Chemistry is already creat- 
ing some important developments, and 
more drastic changes are yet to come. 
Basically, what we can expect is a 
far greater versatility of leather. 

We can expect important develop- 
ment in colors for leathers. We may, 
for instance, see multi-toned leather 
consisting of two or more hues in the 
same foot of leather. Color-fastness will 
be definitely achieved. A much greater 
variety of textures will create constant 
new style interest. We think today 
primarily of napped, smooth, grained 
and printed leathers. But tomorrow we 
shall have numerous additional surface 
effects, some novelty, some added to 
the list of basics. 

The use of leather dust or scrap 
leather, under chemical and physical 
processes, will give a new character to 
some leathers. The application of mo- 
lecular electronics, or atomic radiation, 
of solar and cosmic energy, will work 
their own magic with leathers. 

Leather will likely come much closer 
to the uniformity, again via chemistry 
or laboratory treatment, required to fit 
into the automation picture in shoe- 
making. We may see leather run off 
in continuous sheets or rolls, as syn- 
thetics and fabrics are today, rather 
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than in separate pieces as determined 
by the size of the individual animal. The 
joining of the pieces to make continuous 
sheets will come about by “chemical 
fusing” of the edges so that it will be 
impossible to tell where one piece ends 
and the other begins. This may well 
change the economic structure of the 
leather industry. 


The Fabrics 


Science added to nature will bring 
about major changes in our fabrics for 
shoes. The silks, linens, cottons and 
other natural textile fibers will possess 
every property of strength, beauty, 
practicability that can be desired. Our 
shoe fabrics will be stainproof, water- 
resistant, fade-proof, snag-proof, 
abrasive-resistant. They’ll be crease- 
resistant, wil] return to their original 
shape minutes after the shoe is re- 
moved. 

We may no longer see designs and 
colors “woven” into the fabric, but 
‘‘impregnated’’ by various rays 
(atomic, solar, cosmic, etc.). This will 
be done instantaneously, and at much 
lower cost. But perhaps even more im- 
portantly, will open up fantastic pos- 
sibilities for fresh ideas in colors, tex- 
tures, designs—and all with “old” tex- 
tile fibers or fabrics. 

These low-cost yet beautiful fabrics 
will bring new beauty and quality to 
lower priced footwear, will help bring 
“queenly” footwear to the most limited 
purse. Rubber-fabric footwear, which 
today uses mostly canvas or similar 
“heavy” textiles, will have new vistas 
open as these newer and practical 
fabrics become available. By 1982, this 
type of footwear alone may comprise 
200 million or more pairs added to the 
total of one billion pairs of shoes we'll 
be making and selling. 


The Natural Fibers 


We can expect a little revolution in 
the use of the natural fibers such as 
straw, hemp, raffia, etc. But signifi- 
cantly, new natural fibers will come in- 
to use. Keep in mind the “international 
influence” of world travel and TV as 
millions of Americans visit all parts 
of the world and new findings are 
brought home. Shoemen, having seen 
most of what Europe has to offer, may 
be probing such areas as the Orient, 
the Near East, Africa, South America, 
in search of new ideas, new materials. 

Chemistry will at the same time be 
working new magic with present mate- 
rials composed on the natural fibers. 
Wood may show new versatilities via 
laminations, chemical treatment, etc. 
Just as glass was converted into spun 
fibers and used in apparel and shoes, 
so wood may find a similar role in the 
clothing and footwear field. 

Several hundred years ago only a 
handful of different edible vegetables 
were commonly used. But today the list 
is vastly expanded as new vegetables 
have been introduced to the table from 
all parts of the world. We shall likely 
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see a similar pattern in natural fibers 
which, with the aid of chemistry, may 
find practical use in the footwear field 
over the next quarter century. 


Synthetics and Plastics 


These have already borne enormous 
influence in the footwear field. Many 
of our shoe components—outsoles, in- 
soles, counters, box toes, welting, piping 
and trims, ete.—are of synthetic mate- 
rials. And synthetics are playing an 
ever-increasing role in shoe uppers, 
particularly in lower priced shoes and 
slippers. Where once these materials 
were classified as “substitutes,” they 
are now accepted as “standard.” 


In some instances we see such mate- 
rials even in the finest shoes. For ex- 
ample, the recent fashions utilizing 
transparent vinyl in women’s shoes. We 
appear to have already arrived at a 
point where the styling versatility of 
the material rather than the content 
of the material itself, determines its 
use in the footwear field. 

But the real magic is yet to ceme. 
Nylon today is everywhere in footwear, 
from threads and laces to whole uppers 
on military boots. Dacron and Orlon 
and other “miracle” fibers have found 
their own place in shoes. Rayon, one 
of the earliest commercial synthetic 
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materials, has already been largely re- 
placed by better synthetics. 

The appeals of the synthetics are 
many. Most are derived from abundant 
raw materials—coal, oxygen, water, oil, 
natural gases, milk, crude ores, etc. 
They are low in cost. They have proved 
practical in almost every sense for 
shoes. They have great versatility of 
color, texture and design. And they are 
available in sheets or rolls. 

The chemical industry today is in 
great ferment. Each day brings new 
“miracle” findings. This pace of inno- 
vations will increase with the years 
ahead. Many of these findings will find 
use in the shoe field. Take just a recent 


one: the silicones. These have had revo- 
lutionary effects in many industries. 
And in the shoe field they’ve pioneered 
a new phase in shoe waterproofing, as 
well as serving to retain the freshness 
and suppleness of leathers. The sili- 
cones were born overnight, and today 
represent a booming industry, with 
various applications to shoe upper 
leathers and fabrics and synthetics. 

Because the chemical pace is chang- 
ing so rapidly and drastically, it is im- 
possible to “predict” the types of syn- 
thetic shoe upper materials we may see 
in 1982. We can be sure of this, how- 
ever: that the synthetics will have won 
a major role in this field. 
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It may be difficult to envision a prac- 
tical application of rubber as a shoe 
upper. But if we view it in a modified 
version it becomes quite practical. 

For example, shoe goring and 
elasticized shoe uppers. Here we have 
rubber or “rubberized” materials used 
in combination with fabrics. 

Shoe goring has assumed an impor- 
tant role from both a utility and fashion 
standpoint. For instance, the popular 
slipon shoes might not have been prac- 
tical at all without goring. Thus, 
goring might be called responsible for 
this fashion and the millions of pairs 
of shoes in the slipon category. And 
today we have many shoes with all- 
goring uppers. Such shoes have various 
practical appeals. For instance, good 
fit can be achieved with fewer sizes; 
there are endless design and texture 
and color possibilities; and they’re low 
in price. 

It’s unlikely that we’ll ever see the 
truly “rubber” shoe upper. But modi- 
fied or “rubberized” materials will 
come more and more into the footwear 
picture. Take, for instance, foam rub- 
ber. It started as a sort of comfortable 
socklining insert. But now its uses have 
been greatly expanded. In denser form 
it’s used as shoe soles. It’s also used 
as a full lining, with insulation values, 
in outdoor boots. In fashion or comfort 
footwear it gives a new “feel” when 
the shoe is fully lined with foam rubber. 

What new uses will be dreamed up 
for tomorrow we don’t know. But “rub- 
berized” materials appear here to stay 
in the footwear field. 


Molded Shoes 


Many experienced shoe technicians 
claim that the most exciting innovation 
to come in the footwear industry will 
be the molded shoe. This is already 
very close to being a practical reality 
today. Certainly within the next five 
or ten years it will have become a fix- 
ture, and by 1982... well, it’s any- 
body’s guess as to how big a factor 
it will represent. 

The molded shoe is basically an all- 
plastic item. The entire shoe can be 
made in three or four operations, even 
less. They can be produced at a rate of 
one or two pairs a minute. No skill is 
required to make them. The shoes can 
come in any color or design desired. 
Styling possibilities are infinite. 

The “materials” for this type of 
shoe? It’s a form of liquid plastic 
poured into a mold, then “heat-sealed” 
and hardened to the desired consistency 
in a matter of seconds. Out comes the 
shoe ready to wear. Or, the base or 
shell of the shoe may be made in this 
manner, while the upper can be of any 
other material (leather, fabric, synthe- 
tic, etc.) heat-sealed to the base. 

Some pioneers in this kind of foot- 
wear say it’s the shoemaking of to- 
morrow. The experimental models of 
such items are handsome, comfortable, 
give excellent wear. They don’t look or 
feel like “plastic” shoes. The surface 
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can simulate almost any kind of texture 
or grain or pattern such as found in 
leathers or fabrics. Needless to say, 
if and when such footwear reaches a 
commercial acceptance point, it could 
have a revolutionary effect on the en- 
tire footwear industry—and on shoe 
upper materials. 

Another current development almost 
certain to bear great influence in foot- 
wear is the premolded upper, presently 
as a vinyl material. For example, the 
entire upper portion of a handsewn 
moccasin can be duplicated in a pre- 
molded vinyl upper. Tomorrow, the shoe 
manufacturer will buy these premolded 
uppers in a desired pattern, rather 
than fabricating it in several steps in 
his factory. He then simply fits it over 
a last, attaches the sole or base, and 
the shoe is finished. 

If the molded shoe fulfills its present 
hopes and promises as “the shoe of 
tomorrow,” shoemaking technology will 
demand new properties in upper mate- 
rials to fit to the new needs. 


Throw-Away Shoes? 


Some imaginative people in the in- 
dustry say the day may not be far 
away when we’ll have “throw-away”’ 
shoes—shoes so inexpensive that they 
can be economically discarded after a 
few wearings. This may not be as far- 
fetched as it now appears. It requires 
only two basic things: rapid production 
and inexpensive materials. 

These visionaries point to such items 
as paper towels, paper cups and plates, 
paper containers, non-returnable bot- 
tles, etc. And, they say, we’ll one day 
see the all-paper shoe... perhaps by 
1982. True enough, major technical 
strides have been made in paper to add 
greatly to its strength and practicabil- 
ity as an apparel material. You have 
seen or heard of paper dresses and 
suits, though these are still experi- 
mental. 

It’s reported that some paper mill 
laboratories have their eye on the foot- 
wear field, and are experimenting with 
“laminated paper” that can give good 
wear as either a soling or upper mate- 
rial (simply by the degree of lamina- 
tion). There are no limitations of color 
or texture or design possibilities with 
such a material. 

There is talk that such footwear 
could fit into certain uses. The vision- 
aries talk of these “shoes” bought out 
of vending machines, perhaps for 50 
cents a pair. Worn two or three times, 
they could be discarded for another 
style. Rain or water or dampness 
would have no effect because of the 
“wet-strength” inherent in such paper. 

Then there’s the washable shoe. Toss 
it into the washing machine and it’s 
fresh and new again. The always- 
sanitary shoe. That’s expected to come 
long before 1982. Leathers, fabrics, 
synthetic materials—all will be adapt- 
able to washing. 

Sum it all up: the miracles to come 
in shoe upper materials are many and 
varied. Shoe upper materials, including 
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linings and backings, will in 1982 rep- 
resent a demand of some two billion 
square feet. With that kind of market 
to shoot at there will be ample motiva- 
tion to develop fresh ideas in an effort 
to “capture” a share of this lucrative 
market. 

To view the advances of the past 25 
years and presume that the changes 
and pace of development will be about 
the same for the next 25, is a mistake. 
Over the next quarter century the pace 
of new developments in this field will 
be double, treble or even more, due 
to the many technological developments 
which will spur these changes. 


Cash in on the 
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In some parts of Europe it is quite 
usual to wear shoes that are neither 
lefts nor rights. To Americans’ way of 
thinking it must be uncomfortable to 
wear a shoe on the right foot one day 
and the left the next, but it is said this 
is largely owing to habit, and that care- 
fully made ‘neutral’ shoes can be worn 
comfortably as suggested. The advan- 
tage is, of course. in the increased life 
of the shoe. Nearly everyone wears 
his shoes on one side, and if he can 
even up things a little the cobbler’s 
aid is not required nearly so soon. 
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Equipping 
Tomorrow’s Shoe Store 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 209] 
best sense of the word they will be 
contemporary, reflecting the mode of 
living and selling of the day and age. 
Furniture will be then, just as it is 
today, dramatic and functional and the 
most important single appointment in 
the store. What its shape and design 
will be, what materials will be used 
again is a matter of conjecture. It is 
certain, however, that it will reflect the 
currently accepted principles that shoe 
store furniture must be durable and 
embody the soundest construction. 
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FRANK H. BURGHAM 
Advertising Manager, Thonet Industries, Inc. 


Chairs in shoe stores are to help sell 
shoes. They should be reasonably com- 
fortable—to put the customer at rest 
until he has made his selection. They 
also should, in style and color, blend in 
with the decorating scheme of the 
store interior to help create a uniform, 
pleasant visual impression. 

There are other requirements of a 
“utility” nature which are important, 
such as armrests, suitability for gang- 
ing, and ganging devices, ease of main- 
tenance, durability, and also appropri- 
ate fitting stools to go with the chairs. 


In the past decade the store interiors 
in the more style-conscious sections of 
our country have become extremely 
modern and colorful. The chairs used 
in these modern stores are of contem- 
porary, simple design—engineered for 
function and utility. Color of wood fin- 
ish and upholstery cover are usually 
carefully selected for the utmost effect. 

In these fast-moving times, full of 
innovations and inventions, it is hard 
to foretell what shoe store interiors 
and shoe store seating are going to be 
like in the future. For all we know, 
eventually it may only be necessary to 
push a selector button for the right 
pair of shoes to appear in frent of a 
customer by means of an invisible con- 
veyor system—and the customer may 
be comfortably seated on a floating air- 
cushion activated by the pushing of 
another button. 

In the next 25 years, however, we are 
inclined to believe that the trend to 
more modern store interiors with 
chairs of contemporary styling is to 
continue. There are indications, how- 
ever, that chair designs will not be 
quite as functional in appearance, but 
a little more decorative. 


BEN GORDON 
Stores and Shops Div., 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 

It is not too difficult to forecast what 
the next 25 years will bring in the field 
of shoe store seating. Today’s customer 
has given us a fairly clear indication 
of what he most wants when he sits 
down to try on a pair of shoes. 

It is privacy ... or at least the illu- 
sion of privacy. 

Some quality women’s stores fur- 
nished their show rooms with lush 
divans and easy chairs placed in “con- 
versational groupings.” They discov- 
ered to their chagrin that milady didn’t 
relish this arrangement. So they re- 
verted to the conventional chair be- 
cause the arms afforded some degree 
of separation. 

With this feeling to guide them, 
Royal designers feel certain that the 
chair-of-the-future must cater to this 
desire for privacy. This dream chair 
would perhaps have higher arms with 
covered sides. Projecting from each 
arm and reaching almost to the floor 
would be extensions between which the 
clerk would sit and which would conceal 
the customer’s legs and feet. Wings 
which flare from the top of the back 
would hide the head and face. 

Such a chair would occupy little 
more space than the conventional model 
but would be almost as private as a 
booth which, of course, would be the 
ideal solution. 


RESILIENT FLOOR TILE 
JEROME M. SCHLAKMAN 


Advertising Director, 
American Biltrite Rubber Company 


The smooth surface flooring of the 
future will feature improvements that 
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offer: greater color and design possi- 
bilities color - coordinated with the en- 
tire decorating scheme of the store; 
minimum maintenance due to a non- 
porous surface which is impervious to 
dirt; increased resilience for greater 
comfort and improved sound deadening 
qualities. All of these qualities are 
being improved each and every year as 
science develops new techniques and 
formulas. Unquestionably vinyl floor- 
ing will be in the forefront as the ma- 
terial which best lends itself to these 
improvements, many of which have 
already been pioneered by Amtico. 


C. EUGENE MOORE 
Public Relations Department 
Armstrong Cork Company 


Developments and improvements in 
resilient flooring products—what effect 
will they have on shoe store design over 
the next 25 years? 

New materials now make it possible 
for the floor to contribute a great deal 
to the over-all decorative effect of the 
store, with patterns that tend to en- 
hance not only the room design but also 
the merchandise being displayed. The 
ensuing 25 years should show further 
advancements along these lines. 

Probably the area of greatest poten- 
tial is the use of plastics in resilient 
flooring. High-quality plastic flooring 
today is among the finest of all floor- 
ings. Future improvements will un- 
doubtedly bring forth materials that 
are even more beautiful, durable and 
easy to take care of than those in use 
today. 

Among the most recent developments 
in the resilient flooring industry are 
three that offer particular promise for 
the shoe store of the future: 

(1) A foamed backing, introduced 
just last year and now available on 
certain patterns of linoleum and plas- 
tic sheet flooring, gives these types of 
flooring extra resilience. This added 
springiness helps cushion the noise of 
foot traffic, makes the floor easier to 
clean, and makes it much, much more 
comfortable underfoot. 

(2) With the recent development of 
a flexible, waterproof backing for plas- 
tic flooring materials, sheet flooring 
can now be installed directly over 
on-grade concrete. This means that the 
basementless, street-level store can for 
the first time enjoy the advantages of 
“seamless” sheet flooring 

(3) A means of fusing a layer of 
clear vinyl onto a high-quality cork tile 
was recently developed. The resulting 
flooring combines the natural beauty 
of cork with the durability and easy 
maintenance requirements of vinyl 
plastic. 

The many rapid strides made in the 
resilient flooring industry during the 
past 20 years indicates that such prog- 
ress will continue, providing more and 
better products for the floors of shoe 
stores. 
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H. M. EVANS 


Manager, Flooring Sales 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Predicting flooring styles for shoe 
stores of next year or at the turn of 
the century, at best, is a hazardous 
undertaking. If we review history of 
the past decade, it is apparent how 
difficult it is to accurately project far 
into the future. 

Only ten years ago the resilient floor- 
ing industry was limited to two or 
three categories of conventional cover- 
ings. Constant research and develop- 
ment in this period opened new hori- 
zons of color and design; devised new 
methods of application; provided prod- 





ucts of longer life, and simplified main- 
tenance. 

Based on the accomplishments of the 
past decade, what the test tube will 
develop is mere conjecture, but there is 
no reason to believe that the industry 
won’t continue to unveil new and better 
products. 

Undoubtedly such factors as texture 
and design, which played a prominent 
role in the past, also will influence 
future developments. But there are 
other factors as well. 

Function of flooring as a sales tool 
will expand in the future if current 
trends are indicative. 

After years of treating flooring as 
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FRANK NOONE SHOES 


Quatity and 
Craftsmanship 


IN MEN'S DRESS SHOES 
(Retailing at $9.95 & $10.95) 


Selling shoes at prices 
that develop volume and 


full mark-up, — for 








you, Mr. Retailer. 


Frank Noone SHOE CO. 


ROCKLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 








just a component part of a business 
structure, shoe industrialists now rec- 
ognize its importance as a sales ser- 
vant. By careful selection of color and 
design, the store improves basic decor 
while enhancing the product sold or 
displayed. 

In years ahead, a myriad of complex 
color combinations and designs to 
match individual tastes are in the 
offing. Then, too, we can expect a trend 
away from imitation. In the past, there 
has been a tendency for resilient floors 
to imitate wood, marble or competitor 
products. Individuality of product and 
design will be the vogue of the future. 


Flexibility also will become increas- 
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ingly important. While flooring of the 
future will have brighter colors, more 
variety in design, greater service life, 
and will need minimum maintenance, it 
will provide, additionaliy, complete free- 
dom for normal changes in store decor 
needed to match selling seasons. 
Tomorrow’s flooring will be like a 
mirror, reflecting its own beauty as 
well as that of the product for sale. 


ELDREDGE MILLER 


Sales Promotion Department 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 


Vinyl asbestos tile on the floor of 
your store can be a real sales promo- 
tion background that will help to move 


merchandise. It promises to become a 
first choice for floors as the next years 
unfold. 

The main reason for such a forecast 
is color. Vinyl asbestos tile offers clear, 
true colors ranging from vivid tones 
to pastels. And, these colors are avail- 
able in marbleized tile, in a cork type, 
a terrazzo type and still others are on 
the way. 

The colors are coordinated so that 
the designer can effect sharp contrast 
or subtle variety. Using many colors 
in combination you can achieve the ef- 
fect of rich mosaic; using only one 
color you can have a serene overall 
effect; and, in between, are other pos- 
sibilities without limit. 

The first vinyl asbestos tile was pro- 
duced by Johns-Manville and is known 
as Terrafiex. In size, the tiles are 9 in. 
by 9 in. and they make a floor that is 
so durable and wear-resistant they 
might as well be termed “permanent.” 

In other words, here is a reasonably 
priced, resilient flooring that cuts up- 
keep costs, and at the same time, can 
create a new and distinctive “back- 
ground for selling” in your shoe store. 


CASH REGISTERS AND 
COMPUTERS 


B. L. TRIPPETT 


Product Information Department 
National Cash Register Company 


A program to produce a new type of 
electronic data-processing system for 
general business has been initiated by 
The National Cash Register Company. 

Designated as the NCR 304, the new 
system will provide automatic account- 
ing, auditing, reporting and other busi- 
ness record-keeping functions in one 
continuous high-speed operation. It is 
designed to reduce substantially the 
cost of keeping business records and 
to provide important operating advan- 
tages. In addition, it will supply man- 
agement and supervisory personnel 
with more complete and timely infor- 
mation with which to make business 
decisions. 

The General Electric Company has 
been awarded a contract to develop and 
produce many key elements of this 
system. NCR will construct the system’s 
electro-mechanical parts and will 
market and service the new system. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has been engaged for more than 
70 years in developing record-keeping 
systems and machines for all types of 
business firms. This has placed the 
Company in an ideal position to eval- 
uate the needs of business from the 
standpoint of recent electronic develop- 
ments. 

During the past two years National 
Cash Register has conducted exhaustive 
studies of record-keeping requirements 
in major lines of business. It is from 
these studies that the basic concepts 
and specifications of the new system 
have evolved. 

General Electric has conducted re- 
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search and development resulting in 
basic computer circuits based around 
the amazing new device known as the 
transistor. These new circuits will be 
applied to the NCR 304. 

Consisting of a central electronic 
computer, magnetic-tape memory units, 
media converters and various high- 
speed input and output equipment, the 
NCR 304 is transistorized throughout. 
Transistors afford important advan- 
tages over vacuum tubes through small 
size, low power requirements, sharp 
reduction in cooling problems and 
greater reliability of performance. The 
computer employs a magnetic core 
memory and unique circuit designs to 
provide unusual flexibility in meeting 
business needs. 


A prototype of the NCR 304 system | 


is currently under construction and 
will be completed this year. The first 
production model is scheduled for de- 
livery in approximately two years. 
Various other machines which are 
part of the NCR 304 system, such as 


high-speed paper tape and punched | 
ecard readers and printers, have been | 


in a viewing device, which will illumine 
color photographs of the shoes avail- 
able in his size. 

Not only will we have mechanized 
the determination of size 25 years from 
now, but also the delivery of shoes from 
stockroom to selling floor. We probably 
will have done nothing, however, to 
mechanize the decision-making process 
by which the customer selects a pair 
of shoes. 

But once he makes his choice, the 
customer will benefit from highly 
streamlined cash-register operations— 
designed to get him into the new shoes 
and on his way in short order. 

Shoe manufacturers in this world 
of tomorrow will code their shoes, by 





CAREER 

in black suede, 
black, brown 4 
or red calf F 
JULIP 

in black suede 

or black calf 


designed and will be manufactured by | 


National. 


MILTON STONE 


Manager, Product Application 
ElectroData Division 
Burroughs Corporation 


Electronic data processing has cap- 
tured not only the imagination but also 
the pocketbook of American business 
and science. The “electronic brain” of 
modern science-fact has worked time- 
and-money saving miracles in fields 
ranging from insurance to petroleum 
processing to guided missile design. 

The retail field has evinced great in- 
terest in the new electronic technology. 
Most attractive, from the standpoint 


LOLITA 
in black or 


brown suede 


VETOE 
in black or 
briarwood calf 


To retail 
profitably at 
$9.95 & $10.95 


of retail needs and operating budgets, | 
have been general-purpose computers | 


in the medium price range — such as 


DATATRON, manufactured by the | 


ElectroData Division of Burroughs | 


Corporation. 

Today’s engineering triumphs are 
only milestones, however, in a road 
which leads inevitably to full-scale 


automation. If the crystal ball of com- | 


puter engineers is trustworthy, even 
selling shoes will be easier, faster and 
a lot more fun 25 years from now. 

When a customer enters the store, 
for instance, he will first step on a 
small computer ....a “k-ration” ver- 
sion of today’s DATATRON. This com- 
puter will automatically calculate the 
curves of his foot, just as present-day 
computers contro] the machining of in- 
tricate metal parts. 

After gauging this “foot-profile” 
across several sections, the computer 
will eject a printed and coded card. Its 
contents will include not only size-cod- 
ings for each shoe manufacturer rep- 
resented in the store, but codings also 
for the particular lasts in the manufac- 
turer’s line. While the customer waits 
for a salesman, he will insert the card 
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LOLITA 


size and style, with magnetic or fluores- 
cent spots on the sole. At the cash 
register, the shoe will be placed on a 
recording plate and the code read auto- 
matically and punched on paper tape. 
Simultaneously, the clerk will enter the 
price. This same recording device will 
feed an inventory-control computer, 
used to keep track of shelf-steck in each 
store. 

The completed tapes will have two 
uses: (1) as input to low-cost elec- 
tronic accounting machines, which will 
process store records, and (2) as input 
to a large computer system in a cen- 
tralized data processing service bureau 
for the area. 
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The electronic data processing center 
will supply each shoe store in the area 
with (1) a running tabulation of shoe 
sizes and styles sold; (2) a comparison 
of current business with previous 
years; and (3) a buying plan calculated 
to maximize profit on a given dollar 
amount invested in inventory. 

In addition, the center will correlate 
the relationship between population, 
income level and other factors affecting 
buying habits in the area. From these 
correlations, the “giant brain” will be 
able to pick those styles and sizes 
which will bring greatest profit for all 
stores in the area. 

Just who will maintain the data proc- 
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essing centers is anyone’s guess at the 
moment. Conceivably, it could be the 
shoe manufacturers themselves — 
either singly or in combination. It 
could be the retail stores, on the same 
basis. Or it could be a new-type of 
service organization which will spring 
up to man this profit-aiding organiza- 
tion of the future. 


NORMAN S. JONES 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


A look into the crystal ball for a 
preview of shoe sales technique fails 
to come up with an electronic mind 








reader to determine whether or not 
milady is “shopping” or “buying” — 
but there are some excellent clerk and 
management aids in the wind once 
she’s made up her mind. 

In fact, there is no need to look 
25 years hence, for the future is at our 
threshold, 

Sales audit has been of prime im- 
portance to shoe sales since man first 
bought, rather than slew his shoes, and 
the answer to the problem is here 
today. Tomorrow it may be just a little 
more streamlined, perhaps the shoe 
salesman and clerk may be relieved of 
another minor decision or two, but the 
principal help is here now. 

Department of Commerce statistics 
prove that a pair of new feet enter 
the world every 11 seconds. This makes 
the retail shoe trade a multi-million 
dollar business, but in the main the 
trade is made up of a host of “thou- 
sands of dollars per year” businesses. 
Few of these are in the market for 
costly electronic systems, yet they cry 
out for improved accounting aid. 

Does this mean that the local shoe 
store has to have a “tab” room in the 
back, just to do its bookkeeping? No. 
It means that the store installs a Friden 
Sales Audit Register or Add Punch in 
place of the conventional cash register. 
These machines work from a regular 
ten-key adding machine keyboard. In 
ringing up a sale, the clerk enters his 
number, the stock number of the shoes 
and other pertinent information in 
code with the “Print Only” key, and 
the price of the merchandise with the 
“Plus” bar. But, at the same time, the 
same information in punched in the by- 
product tape, and no one will ever have 
to handle these figures again. 

At the close of the day’s business, 
the punched tape is removed from the 
machine and delivered to the store’s 
tabulating department, should it afford 
one, or to a tabulating service bureau. 
The service bureau accepts the tape 
and, by completely automatic processes, 
returns a printed analysis of sales, by 
clerk, style, price range, age of mer- 
chandise, or any desired basis, for the 
day, week, or whatever period is desired 
by the management. By a simiiar proc- 
ess, the bureau may keep a running 
inventory of the store’s stock and give 
regular reports of merchandise on 
hand. Such reports give the buyer up- 
to-the-minute and accurate figures from 
which to prepare his orders. 

This, then, is the picture for the re- 
tail store of the future—more scientific 
operation based on a foundation of 
statistical facts made available through 
automation—the answer to prohibitive 
clerical costs. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


In recent years, more and more re- 
tailers have adopted modern electronic 
accounting techniques to solve their 
accounting and record-keeping prob- 
lems. With the rapid technological ad- 
vances being made in the electronics 
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field, it seems logical to assume that 
the next quarter of a century will see 
such a widespread use of electronic 
devices that almost every retailer will 
utilize some sort of electronic account- 
ing equipment for his record-keeping 
tasks. Let us try to envision what this 
electric bonanza might hold for the re- 
tail shoe merchant of tomorrow. 

We will assume that this shoe retailer 
will be striving toward the objectives 
of maintaining a balanced stock of 
merchandise so that he will never be 
out of what the customer wants and 
will always be able to provide the best 
possible customer service. At the same 
time, he will try to operate at the 
lowest possible cost. In some ways, 
these objectives are contradictory, yet 
a workable balance among these three 
objectives can well be achieved. How 
it can be achieved will depend on the 
nature and scope of the business. Is 
this shoe store a member of a chain, 
or is it an independent? Is the business 
in a position to influence its suppliers, 
as concerns systems? Is the volume 
sufficiently heavy to justify mechaniza- 
tion? 

For illustrative purposes, let us say 
that this is a chain operation, with a 
central warehouse, and sufficient volume 
to require the use of electronic data 
processing equipment. The operating 
cycle might start in the home office or 
in the warehouse with the automatic 
preparation of warehouse transfers, in- 
dicating the merchandise to be shipped. 
Multiple copies of these transfers would 
be prepared through the automatic 
censoring of each store’s sales for an 
item, as compared to its model stock. 
After the merchandise was selected for 
shipment, a copy of the warehouse 
transfer would be returned to the data 
processing section. The printed infor- 
mation appearing on it, such as store 
number, item number, size, width, 
quantity shipped, etc., would then be 
read directly by the data processing 
equipment, eliminating the necessity 
for introducing data into the system 
by keyboard entry. The only exceptions 
would be those instances where the 
order called for a larger quantity than 
was available in the warehouse. These 
exceptions would be practically non- 
existent, since the data processing 
equipment would have to take available 
inventory into consideration when pre- 
paring the order. Of course, other non- 
standard activity may also require key- 
board entry. The data processing equip- 
ment would then perform the following 
operations: 

1. The warehouse inventory would 
be reduced to reflect the merchandise 
shipped to the store. This inventory 
data would be retained in the system’s 
vast memory and would be constantly 
updated, as each order is shipped, or 
as a receipt comes into stock. In those 
instances where the balance on hand 
indicated the need for re-ordering, the 
data processing system would prepare 
the necessary factory order. 
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2. The dollar total of the charge to 
the store would be retained in the data 
processing system memory. 

8. Any items which were in a back 
order position would be remembered by 
the system until such time as the mer- 
chandise was received. At this time, 
the proper warehouse transfer would 
be prepared. 

4. The individual store inventory 
would be adjusted to reflect merchan- 
dise in transit. 

A copy of the original warehouse 
transfer would be sent to the store 
with the merchandise. When the mer- 
chandise was checked in, this copy 
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as 50¢ per pair during this sale . . 
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Stock up today . . 
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KIDSKIN SHOES 
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would be returned to the home office, 
where it would be read by the data 
processing system and entered into the 
system’s memory. Any variations would 
require keyboard entry. As a result of 
inputting this information, the store’s 
inventory, which was retained in mem- 
ory, would be adjusted to clear out the 
in-transit figures, update the receipts, 
and balance the on-hand section. 

At the factory or warehouse, each 
box of shoes would be affixed with a 
label bearing the printed identification 
of the merchandise, i.e., item, size, 
width, price, etc. The label would be 
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in several sections, each of which could 
be readily detached. At the time of sale, 
a section would be removed and could 
then serve as the sales check. A small, 
easily-operated printer could be used 
on the sales floor to imprint the sales 
check with all variable data, such as 
miscellaneous charges, taxes, etc. If the 
store operated on a credit, as well as 
a cash basis, the customer account 
number could also be imprinted on this 
section. This could be accomplished 
through the use of a modified imprinter, 
comparable to those currently being 
used by the retailing industry. Through 
the same principle, clerk number could 
be imprinted on the sales check. As a 
by-product of the floor operation, a 
receipt would be furnished to the cus- 
tomer. 

At the end of the day, all sales checks 
would be submitted to the main office 
where they would be used as input to 
data processing equipment. This equip- 
ment would then update each store’s 
inventory and, where required, would 
prepare a new warehouse transfer. If 
desired, the data processing equipment 
could be programmed to prepare ware- 
house transfers on a periodic, rather 
than a daily, basis. The system would 
compile statistics to show the demand 
for merchandise by classification, price 
line, patterns, ete. The possibilities here 
for furnishing management with cur- 
rent complete merchandise information 
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would be limitless. In the event of a 
credit sale, the customer account would 
be updated in the system’s memory. 
Cash totals would be accumulated to 
check out the store’s bank deposits. 
Clerk totals, where needed for produc- 
tion or commission purposes, would be 
updated and retained in the data proc- 
essing system’s memory. All of these 
operations would be accomplished dur- 
ing a single processing step through 
the data processing system. 

When required, all needed documents 
or records would be automatically 
printed out by the system. However, 
great stress would be placed on excep- 
tion reporting rather than a detailed 
print-out from the system. As an il- 
lustration of this, the data processing 
system could be programmed to print 
out the warehouse inventory on an 
item only when the ratio of sales to 
stock in sight (on hand, plus on order) 
indicates that action is required. Natu- 
rally, the system would have adequate 
capacity to meet such normal output 
requirements as preparation of ware- 
house transfers and accounts receivable 
statements. On the cash payment side 
of accounts receivable, a stub of the 
statement, when returned by the cus- 
tomer, would serve as input into the 
system to reduce the customer’s balance. 

The data processing system of a 
quarter of a century from now would 
also have extensive interrogation facili- 








ties, so that at any time the large 
memory could be examined on demand 
to determine current information for 
a given store’s inventory, a given cus- 
tomer’s credit status, etc. 

This outline has covered a possible 
electronic approach for the future in 
the areas of merchandise contro] and 
revenue accounting for the retail shoe 
business. Naturally, if the kind of data 
processing equipment mentioned in this 
article were developed at some future 
date, it could also be used to handle 
such disbursement accounting functions 
as payroll and accounts payable. 


ARTHUR L. MALCARNEY 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Commercial Electronic Products 
Radio Corporation of America 


Only a decade or so ago, the phrase 
“Electronics Age” depicted a visionary, 
futuristic era in which fantastically 
capable machines and devices performed 
tasks beyond the scope of imagination. 
Today, that vision is approaching 
reality with startling rapidity. The 
machines are here and coming. We have 
crossed into the Electronics Age. 

It is an age of constantly advancing 
horizons, for with each dramatic ad- 
vance we succeed in opening new doors, 
finding new possibilities for harnessing 
electronics to advance our security, 
growth, and well-being. 

Now, electronics has reached and 
opened still a new door. In the rela- 
tively new fields of electronic control, 
of electronic data processing, it has al- 
ready demonstrated a fantastic ability 
to perform with unprecedented speed, 
efficiency, and economy numerous man- 
agement, business, retailing, and pro- 
duction tasks which are now being done 
by other means. 

More and more we are hearing of 
electronic “brains” which can analyze, 
compute, and calculate at uncanny 
speeds. Such instruments are not 
“brains,” of course. No electronic de- 
vices can think. But the wonders they 
will perform are almost beyond belief. 
So significant is the promised impact 
of electronics on American business and 
retailing that business operations which 
fail to take advantage of electronics’ 
speed and efficiency may find it impos- 
sible, within the next several decades, 
to remain competitive with organiza- 
tions that do. 

Such are the speed and scope of this 
electronic progress that we can visu- 
alize 25 years hence a completely elec- 
tronic environment for retail stores, 
large and small. The neighborhood shoe 
store, as well as other types of retail 
outlets, will utilize electronics for vir- 
tually all merchandising and business 
functions. 

Blectronic devices and systems will 
compute the types and quantities of 
specific shoe styles necessary to keep 
profitable pace with demand and trends 
in the store’s sales area. The store’s 
bookkeeping will be done by electronic 
“brain” systems which will provide 
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running, up-to-the-minute analyses of 
business activity. Customer sales slips 
and bills will be processed electronically. 

We believe that these electronic 
services will be requisite in all retail 
outlets regardless of size or volume. 
The larger independent stores undoubt- 
edly will employ their own electronic 
systems. Chain stores will obtain these 
services on a network basis from a 
centralized electronic “brain” head- 
quarters. For smaller independent 
stores whose volume may not justify 
installation of individual electronic 
systems, we anticipate that the trend 
to electronic retailing will spawn new 
service organizations which will make 


electronic data-processing available on — 


a retainer basis. 

In our own operation, we have de- 
veloped a unique electronic data proc- 
essing system, known as “Bizmac,” 
which will convert such time-consuming 


business chores as invoicing, posting, | 
and inventory control to “push-button” | 


operations completed in minutes in- 
stead of days or weeks. Designed to 


perform automatically, with lightning | 


speed and accounting accuracy, virtu- 
ally all clerical business operations, 
this system will add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, remember, sort, file data, com- 
pute, extract from file, and prepare 


such documents as invoices, statements, | 
and | 


purchase and shipping orders, 
management reports. Such is its speed 
that it can perform the necessary file 
maintenance on thousands of accounts 
in only one minute. ; 
Paramount even to these contribu- 


tions, we believe, are those that data- | 
processing systems promise in the area | 


of improved business management con- 
trol. They will provide management, 
to an unprecedented degree, with fin- 
ger-tip control of information, analysis, 
and projections essential for quick, 
sound decisions and long-range plan- 
ning. They will deliver on request, and 


in minimum time for maximum benefit, | 


a pin-pointed picture of any and all 


phases of a given business operation. | 


Data-processing systems, in effect, 


enable management to view with star- | 
tling accuracy the course of present | 


and future operations. 

In the store of tomorrow, computers, 
electronics “cash registers” and other 
electronics advances in business ma- 
chines and communications systems 
will interact with one another to per- 
form virtually all functions except 
those requiring the exercise of intel- 
ligence and judgement in new situa- 


tions. These functions range from in- | 
ventory control to payroll accounting, | 
and from ordering stock to billing 


customers. Their common general func- 
tion, however, is a single one of critical 
importance to modern management— 
the processing of vast amounts of in- 
formation — business paperwork — at 
incredible speeds. 

Of primary interest to readers of 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER Magazine, of 
course, is the outlook for early applica- 
tion of electronic accounting methods 
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to the retail shoe industry. That day 
may be closer than imagined by many 
retailers. The press has already re- 
ported on various tests studies of elec- 
tronic data-input devices conducted by 
the National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores. 

These and other types of available 
electronic devices are designed to tape- 
record at the time-and-point-of-sale 
complete price, size, and descriptive 
data for each shoe item sold. The tape 
record is intended for electronic data- 
processing through a master electronic 
“brain” system. 

Electronic control and operation at 


the retail level offer many advantages 
of significance to the profit picture. 
They will: free store personnel for full- 
time selling by eliminating physical 
inventory recording or the weekly 
“size-up” inventory check used by many 
shoe retailers; will provide chain head- 
quarters with last minute sales and 
trend data necessary for maximum ef- 
ficiency in stocking needed shoe styles 
in given stores; make possible un- 
believable advances in the efficiency and 
speed of purchasing, merchandising, 


warehousing, and shipping functions. 
In the years since World War II, 

electronics has developed almost wun- 
[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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limited power to duplicate and amplify 
man’s senses and to match, as well as 
sometimes outdo, many of his abilities 
and capabilities. We have seen the de- 
velopment and application of electronic 
devices which can see, hear, feel, mea- 
sure, control, sort, count, compute, and 
calculate. They can memorize fact and 
information and, on demand, recall 
them for useful purposes. 

Considering the fantastic progress 
during these first early years of the 
Electronics Age, we can visualize with 
confidence that the year 1982, a quarter- 
century hence, will find the fully elec- 
tronic neighborhood retail outlet the 
rule rather than the novelty. 

Current research and engineering 
are directed toward the achievement of 
smaller and more economic as well as 
more versatile electronic equipment to 
serve the retailer, as well as business 
and industry in general. Substantial 
progress is being made in the minia- 
turization of many vital components. 
With miniaturization will come sub- 
stantial economy of operation. Further- 
more, new devices pending will provide 
even more precise electronic control 
than that which seems almost unbeliev- 
able today. 

From the standpoint of management, 
the significant result of this technical 
progress over the next quarter-century 
will be the increasing availability of 
electronic equipment tailored to man- 
agement and retailing needs of virtu- 
ally all types of enterprises—however 
large or however small. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
ROBERT ALLEN 


Commercial Sales Manager, 
Carrier Corporation 


The air conditioned shoe store of the 
future — what will it be like? How 
much will it differ from today’s es- 
tablishments? 
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That’s not too difficult a question be- 
cause already in operation is a unique 
installation which will be commonplace 
in the shopping centers of tomorrow— 
an air conditioned sidewalk. 

The idea was used in a suburban 
store development in San Antonio, 
Texas, where a sidewalk was enclosed 
and Carrier was called in to air con- 
dition it for year-round comfort. 

This meant the store owner could 
have his cake and eat it too, for he 
could have effective air conditioning 
and at the same time keep the front 
of his store open. It provides a silent 
invitation to the shoppers who stroll 
comfortably down the air conditioned 
mall while window shopping. 

The manager of the center’s shoe 
store stated that volume soared 20 per 
cent over that expected. He also found 
that air conditioning meant his store, 
stock and displays stayed clean longer. 

The air conditioned sidewalk in Texas 
is expected to start a trend toward 
similar features in shopping centers 
and perhaps even for downtown stores 
grouped together. It requires little 
imagination to picture such walkways 
where pedestrians move among “open- 
front” stores in which merchandise can 
be easily displayed for viewing from 
the street and customers can enter 
freely, both winter and summer. 


S. ANDERSON, JR. 
Sales Manager 
Commercial & Industrial Air Conditioning 
Airtemp Division 
Chrysler Corporation 


When I was a young lad, horses out- 
numbered autos, kerosene lamps were 
still abundant and folks were doubtful 
as to whether “talking pictures” would 
ever be developed. 

Since then this spinning earth has 
traversed its orbit many times—and 
all of us who have stopped counting at 
Jack Benny’s favorite age can attest 
that many startling changes have been 





wrought. 

Many — perhaps even more amazing 
— changes are in the offing. What shape 
they might take is difficult to predict. 
Developments in the fields of nuclear 
fission or electronics could easily carry 
world progress off on a tangent of 
which we have no inkling at present. 

Nevertheless, and professing to be 
no seer who can pull the veil from the 
future — I can project a few present- 
day trends a few years into the future. 

Automation, for example, will take 
over in the retail field. A customer 
entering the shoe store of tomorrow 
will first, without clerical assistance, 
have his or her shoe size scientifically 
determined. Having determined size and 
decided on a style preference, the cus- 
tomer will voice that information to 
a mechanical brain (or perhaps press 
a few selection buttons) and presto — 
several pairs of bootery will be served- 
up automatically for inspection. At this 
juncture clerical aid may come into 
play but, overall, such help will be 
greatly minimized. The automation will 
enable stores to accommodate more cus- 
tomers and to stock a larger variety of 
shoes at a lower figure. 

To facilitate the automation all shoes 
will be packaged and identified in a 
uniform manner. Utilizing perhaps 
transparent plastic containers, the new 
style of packaging will be one factor 
that will foster numerous other changes 
in store design. 

Interior, and exteriors, will be 
lighter; more spacious. I can envision 
that no store fixtures whatever will be 
visible. Lighting and year-round air 
conditioning will be blended into and 
come directly from the walls. Thus, 
stores will be brighter and appear more 
spacious. Maximum use of scientific air 
conditioning and lighting will keep 
store and merchandise hygienically 
clean and sterilized. As even outdoor 
areas will be air conditioned, dust will 
be completely banished. 
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Seating facilities, too, will be built-in 
and unfold only after the customer 
has indicated a shoe preference. 

Display of merchandise will likewise 
be revolutionized. An electronic control 
will permit the store manager to select 
the models he wants to show during the 
day or at any hour during the day. 
Via automation, the models he selects 
will be carried to and from the display 
area. Display will be very flexible, yet 
no handling will be necessary. Style, 
color, size and price information will 
be coded on each plastic container 
mentioned previously. The information 
will be electronically interpreted and 
presented either by lights or orally as 
the shoes are displayed. 

Automation of retailing—which ap- 
pears to be coming in the future—will 
not be expensive. Produced in greater 
volume, the electronic lighting and air 
conditioning equipment required will be 
nominally priced—and it will, as noted, 
enable the retail shoe store owner to 
attract and serve more customers at a 
lower cost. 


LIGHTING 
RUSS VIEHMAN 


Advertising Manager 
Edwin F. Guth Company 


From the standpoint of the overall 
ceiling as a luminaire, brightness and 
efficiences are two entities that should 
most certainly be considered. Today 
the most efficient “luminous” ceiling is 
simply a series of strip fluorescent 
units. This sort of installation obviously 
negates the purpose of the ceiling as 
a means of brightness control. From 
a brightness standpoint, the ceiling 
most nearly perfect would be a diffuser 
of high opacity which would not be 
practical from the efficiency standpoint. 

There must be further compromise 
in that in the use of the pure diffusing 
medium, the brightness straight into the 





ceiling (straight up) is very nearly 
the same as it would be in the critical 
zone (horizontal to 45° above horizon- 
tal). Because no one looks straight up 
for prolonged periods, the brightness 
at near that angle is of no consequence 
regarding eye comfort. It can be as 
high as necessary to produce the de- 
sired level of illumination on the work- 
ing plane. 

But in the near perfect diffuser, the 
brightness in the critical zone increases 
in the same ratio, and is nearly the 
same value, as it is straight up. To 
get light down, but not out toward the 
observer’s eye is a problem solved by 
the louver, especially where the desired 
foot-candle level is, as is mostly the 
case in today’s offices, very high. 

The louverall affords the advantages 
of directional lighting, making avail- 
able high levels of lighting with low 
levels of brightness. The mechanical 
advantages are its openness for air 
conditioning, and since dust collection 
on its vertical surfaces is almost nil, 
maintenance periods are more than 
tripled. Since solid diffusers offer the 
advantage over the louver of uniformity 
and aesthetic beauty where only low 
lighting levels are required, the obvious 
step is the combination of these two 
media in the luminous-louverall-unit. 

This type of ceiling, manufactured 
by several companies, allows for light- 
ing levels of over 200 foot-candles with 
brightness in the critical zone of less 
than one candle per square inch. (Re- 
commended brightnesses as published 
by the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, are one candle per square inch, 
or less, in the critical zone.) 

The future for such ceilings is un- 
limited, and electric ceilings shall prob- 
ably become more widespread in the 
future years on all commercial instal- 
lations. 

Making a wild guess into the year 
2000 .. .. the electric ceilings will 


probably be as ordinary as the nickel 
candy bar. But, the mounting of 
fluorescent strips above the louvers or 
diffusers will have been eliminated. 
These strip fluroescents will have been 
replaced by electroluminescent louvered 
or diffused panels. This future luminous 
ceiling will consist of a chemically 
treated plastic so that when it is sub- 
jected to a high frequency radio beam, 
it will be excited to electroluminescent 
brilliance. 


MAX GROVE 
Independent Lighting Engineer 
Chicago, Illinois 


In the lighting of most stores, the aim 
is to produce the highest intensity at 
counter height. But the final point of 
sale in a shoe store is the floor, or fit- 
ting stool. For the light ray to travel 
that much further down, greater in- 
tensities must be planned into the light- 
ing system to produce equivalent light 
levels. Also, by and large, colors of 
shoes are darker than _ soft-goods, 
further pointing the need for high in- 
tensity. Bullet-type spot-lights can be 
used to project light to the floor, but 
when the customer stands up he fre- 
quently views the shoe in his own 
shadow. 

Hence the shoe store of the present, 
as well as the future, must be designed 
to distribute the light over a wide area 
to minimize shadows. The show-win- 
dow conversely, needs direct beams of 
spot-lights. The highly polished leather 
surface of the shoe picks up these rays 
of light, reflecting them in the viewer’s 
eye, commanding attention. Therefore, 
we can safely predict that incandescent 
spot-lights on twelve to eighteen inch 
centers, will continue to be the practice 
in windows for years to come. Fluores- 
cent is too diffuse a light-source to be 
projected. It cannot produce the inten- 
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sities needed to combat sunlight, or to 
make your window stand out from ad- 
jacent stores. And people, like moths, 
are proverbially attracted to the 
brightest object on the street. 

In the interior of the store, the ideal 
is a completely luminous ceiling. Light 
comes at you from all angles. For some 
time now lamp manufacturers have 
been working in their laboratories to 
produce luminous panels, either of 
plastic or glass, that interlock, making 
a ceiling of light. They have only been 
able to produce a glow, but in the next 
few years we predict they will step up 
the light output to where they will 
have practical application. For several 
years we have had available ceilings 
of glass or plastic panels, of corru- 
gated plastic, of plastic or metal egg- 
crates. They are beautiful when new, 
but require frequent cleaning to main- 
tain efficiency. Egg-crates having ver- 
tical, rather than horizontal surfaces, 
do not require such frequent mainte- 
nance. This type of lighting is more 
expensive than ordinary light fixtures, 
therefore is not commonly used, hence 
is more distinctive. 

There is currently a trend in shoe 
store lighting that simulates this com- 
pletely luminous ceiling. Rows of light- 
ing, wall-to-wall, in the width rather 
than the length of the store, create an 
illusion of greater space. By spacing 
the rows close together (approximately 
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6-foot centers), hanging them on stems 
up nine to ten feet from the floor and 
painting the walls from this height up 
to and including the ceiling, in a dark 
color—the illusion of a lowered ceiling 
is obtained. While this would not be 
practical or desirable in a large depart- 
ment store, it is effective in the smaller 
store. There is a simulation of the ceil- 
ing height of a home, therefore a feel- 
ing of greater intimacy, of relaxation 
generating an appropriate mood for 
buying. 

As shoes are sold on the floor, rather 
than the ceiling, anything that attracts 
the attention upwards distracts the 
customer. Gaudy, glaring light fix- 
tures therefore should: be eliminated. 
Fixtures should be so well shielded and 
subdued that attention is not drawn to 
them. Along with fluorescent units 
there are now available incandescent 
fixtures that direct all light down- 
wards. They embody an enclosed sil- 
vered glass reflector that spreads the 
light over a large area. The reflector 
uses standard inexpensive lamps, 
rather than silver-backed flood-lamps, 
therefore are inexpensive to maintain, 
as well as economical in original cost. 

For decor, to break the monotony of 
the functional lighting, a chandelier, a 
cluster of dropped decorative lights, a 
pull-down perforated brass unit over a 
counter or table or wall lanterns can 
be used. 





R. T. DORSEY 
Lamp Division 
General Electric Company 


Here it is—1982 already—the 100th 
anniversary of Boot AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER. As in any age, we take for 
granted the many wonders of our every 
day life until we take a look at the last 
25 years—back to 1957. 

Perhaps we notice most how we have 
been able to control our environment— 
both indoors and outdoors. On a win- 
ter shopping trip, Milady arrives in a 
warm car, steps out in a reception area 
warmed by infra-red lamps, and picks 
up her shopping key with which she 
will register her purchases on comput- 
ing machines. Of course, she has no 
packages to carry—her purchases are 
automatically assembled and delivered 
to her car. 

As she goes from shop to shop, no 
glaring light sources assail her, mood 
and atmosphere run the gamut from 
exciting to quiet, and her attention is 
captured by intriguing displays whose 
brightness draws her from one area to 
another. Each item of merchandise is 
lighted to bring out its particular fea- 
tures to the best advantage, and some 
merchandise displays are supplemented 
by projected slides of the items in use. 
Also important is the nation-wide co- 
ordination of colors of various kinds of 
merchandise and the employment of 
light sources that give essentially the 
same appearance of colors as when 
seen under conditions of actual use. 

For example, she buys a pair of 
shoes for each dress. She knows the 
colors and styles will go together and 
that the color ensemble will be com- 
patible whether she is inside or outside. 
Moreover, at the time she buys them 
she knows just how she will look at the 
party or at a luncheon—wherever she 
intends to wear them. 

The amazing thing is that we knew 
how to do all these things back in 1957. 
As far as lighting is concerned, there 
have been many new developments 
since then that have lowered the cost 
of light, made it easier to use, and more 
effective—but they have really been 
refinements rather than revolutionizing 
lighting concepts. The cost of light in 
terms of other costs is lower now by 
about 50 per cent, but merchants are 
using 10 times as much light. There 
are several factors that contributed to 
this. One was that construction costs 
kept increasing. This meant that sales 
per square foot had to be increased to 
make store operation profitable. Better 
lighting, together with newer merchan- 
dising techniques made this possible. 
Another was that as workers’ produc- 
tivity increased, they had to be sold 
more goods and services in order to 
stabilize our economy. Lighting helped 
to do this by giving merchandise more 
sales appeal and by contributing to an 
environment conducive to buying. 

As to lighting design, many of the 
principles used in 1957 still apply. 
Then lighting engineers at General 
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Electric’s Nela Park were discussing 
lighting in terms of the total environ- 
ment surrounding customers in the 
store. The fact that lighting is the 
most important consideration in creat- 


ing an appropriate and effective visual | 


environment is still true. Today, how- 
ever, we take quite a different ap- 
proach. We start with the merchandise 
and the lighting effect we want and 
then build the store around it. Back in 
1957 we built a store, then put mer- 
chandise in it, and then tried to light it. 

We’ve discovered another aspect of 
environment. They key to pleasantness 


and enjoyment is change—from time- | 


to-time and from place-to-place. Thus 
we consider the dynamic aspects of en- 
vironment as opposed to static condi- 
tions. From the design standpoint, 
this is really very simple. The lighting 
is on motor-driven controls. We can 


set the cycle to change color, intensity, | 
direction and balance of brightness. In | 


this way we have added a new dimen- 
sion in lighting for more effective store 
design and operation, and for broader 
expression of individuality. 


The form of lighting is different in | 
some respects today as compared to | 
1957. In the first place, many systems | 


are an integral part of structure. In 
one system, wiring and ballast chan- 
nels for lamps are formed as part of 
joists and beams. Ceilings of translu- 
cent, sound absorbing material are 
then simply laid in rails on the bottom 
of the joists. Spotlights are set in 
opaque ceiling sections supported by 
the same rails and may be plugged in 
at any point. 

These are just a few highlights of 
our lighting progress in the last 25 
years. The beautiful, effective visual 
environments we enjoy in stores today 
are really based on simple and timeless 
concepts: 

Enough light of the right kind to 
enable shoppers to see effectively. 

Lighting to make shopping an enjoy- 
able event and to make the store a 
pleasant place to be. 

Integration of lighting with mer- 
chandising, architecture, structure and 
services. 

Increased effectiveness of lighting in 
relation to its cost and the low cost of 
lighting as compared to the sales it 
produces. 


MARTIN GELLMAN 


Assistant Sales Manager 
Neo-Ray Products Inc. 


Many large shoe chains have put in 
their stores the overall-lighting ceiling 
system, for the very reason that these 
furnish an even level of illumination 
throughout the store. The Florsheim 
Chain uses Neo-Ray’s louvred ceiling 
and lighting systems in many of their 
stores, and we feel that the use of these 
systems in the stores will increase ten- 
fold in the next 25 years for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. This type of louvred ceiling pro- 
vides a concealed lighting source, and 
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an excellent even level of illumination. 

2. Air conditioning is now a pre- 
requisite for any store that is being 
constructed. With Neo-Ray louvred 
ceiling and lighting systems, it is not 
necessary to have unsightly air condi- 
tioning registers projecting below the 
finished ceiling; also, it is not necessary 
to have an expensively finished ceiling 
as the eggcrate louvres and lighting 
combine both a pleasing appearance 
and utilitarium function. The circula- 
tion of air is not impeded by the louvre 
in any manner and in fact, works as an 
aid in proper circulation because the 
ducts can be located anywhere, and 
will still be hidden by the louvres. The 
heating system can also work in this 
manner, being hidden above the louvred 
ceiling. 

8. The louvred ceiling is an aid in 
decreasing fire insurance rates. Sprin- 
kler heads can also be installed above 
the louvred ceilings, thus furnishing 
added protection without being visible. 
Louvred ceilings will not in anyway im- 
pede the operation of sprinklers. 

4. Louvred ceilings are lasting in- 
stallations. Also the vertical blades of 
the louvre are non-dust collectors thus 
requiring a minimum of maintenance. 

5. The fluorescent lighting strips 
above the ceiling are not housed in 
closed areas and the free circulation 
of air around these fluorescent lighting 
strips provides for a longer lamp life 
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and a longer ballast life by cooling the 
equipment. 


HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 


Sales Manager 
Ruby-Philite Corporation 


Store lighting is much more than 
something to be turned on when there 
is no daylight, or too little of it. Good, 
efficient light is now recognized as a 
definite and important merchandising 
factor. Therefore, the future trend will 
be to use more light—to make more 
sales. 

The great lamp laboratories of the 
nation are busily developing new lamps 
that will deliver higher intensities at 
less cost, and the manufacturers of 
lighting equipment are working hand 
in hand with them so as to be ready 
with the proper type of fixtures when 
the new lamps become available. The 
only limit that can be put on the 
amount of light to use is that the qual- 
ity of the light must be controlled, so 
that it will be comfortable to live with. 

Higher intensities are made usable 
by the development of fixtures and dif- 
fusing media that keep the brightness 
factor within limits so that the lighting 
system does its job without being ob- 
trusive or irritating. More attention 
will also be given in the future to the 
development of flexible store lighting 
patterns — arrangements of incandes- 
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Planning 
The Store of the Future 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103] 


flooded with color . . . Electronic Light 
... that comes from walls coated with 
synthetic phosphors . . . thin layers of 
electrically active material that glow 
with any desired brightness. Color will 
dominate interior promotions and out- 
side advertising media. 


Equipping 
Tomorrow’s Shoe Store 
[CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE] 


cent and fluorescent units that can be 
modified to conform to changes in mer- 
chandise displays. 

Store owners are just beginning to 
find out how much merchandising help 
can be derived from a well-engineered 
blending and placement of these differ- 
ent lamp types mounted in fixtures that 
produce comfortable, shadowless, high 
intensity light. 


DON P. CAVERLY 
Manager National Accounts 
Engineering, Lighting 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

One of the problems attending the 
display and merchandising of shoes is 
the application of light sources which 
have the proper color characteristics. 
As a rule, men’s shoes are either 
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black or tan, while women’s shoes are 
available in all shades of color, from 
deep red to dark blue. Although these 
colors may be identified to some degree 
with the season, the problem of proper 
color illumination extends throughout 
the year. 

When fluorescent lamps first came on 
the market 15 years ago they were not 
particularly satisfactory from the dis- 
play standpoint, because only two col- 
ors existed—daylight and white. In 
the intervening years, however, seven 
fluorescent colors have been developed, 
which provide good tools for the light- 
ing designer and merchant for display- 
ing footwear. But, it is rarely advis- 
able to use only fluorescent lighting in 
the display of shoes. High polishes 
require bright, concentrated light to 
bring out the form and character of the 
shoe, and there is no substitute for the 
incandescent lamp for this purpose 

A decided trend in small store illumi- 
nation may be called trans-ceiling 
lighting. This, perhaps, is another 
word for luminous ceilings, but it dif- 
fers in that certain patterns can be in- 
corporated in the ceiling design to re- 
lieve the monotony of a flat luminous 
ceiling, thus giving the store some 
character and interest in addition to 
an abundance of general illumination. 

Supplementary incandescent accent 
lighting is also essential with this type 
of installation. 


ROBERT L. ZAHOUR 
Lamp Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


In the not too distant future, shoe 
stores and boot shops will be applying 
electroluminescence—a new electronic 
light source, for lighting purposes. 
Electroluminescence, first discovered in 
1936 by Georges Destriau, a French 
scientist and Westinghouse consultant, 
produces light by phosphors coated on 
a glass or plastic panel that is treated 
to conduct electricity. When electric 
current is applied, the panel lights up. 
Different types of phosphors will pro- 
vide panel lighting in various colors, 
some of which can be changed by alter- 
ing the voltage and frequency. 

In its early days, electroluminescence 
was a laboratory curiosity. You had 
to turn out all lights and adapt your 
eyes to darkness before you could see 
its faint light. Now we have wafer- 
thin panels that are brighter than fluo- 
rescent lamps. 

With these electroluminescent panels, 
future lighting technique in shoe stores 
will be part of the construction of 
walls, ceilings and possibly floors. Since 
the construction of these panels is not 
restricted to flat plates, this new light 
source may be shaped as luminous bal- 
ustrades, domes and other architec- 
tural designs. 

[TURN TO PAGE 286, PLEASE] 
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Zenith Shoe Store facade, a projection 25 years hence, expressly designed 
for Boot and Shoe Recorder by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


LTRA-MODERN architectural styling of metro- 

politan shopping plazas designed and constructed 

a quarter-century hence can be expected to help 
simplify or offer a solution to some of today’s shopping 
problems. 

Offering an interesting contrast to his present-day 
counterpart, tomorrow’s shopper will enjoy a “freedom 
of shopping” from congested downtown traffic and annoy- 
ing parking problems. Carefully planned future traffic 
patterns will permit a greater freedom of architectural 
design in the rebuilding of a city block into a shopping 
plaza. These will provide merchandising operations that 
can make “shopping under one roof” attractive, comfort- 
able and convenient. 

Likewise, supervised nursery and recreation areas, 
coordinated year-around shoe and fashion shows, air con- 
ditioning, continuous canopies over sidewalks, colorful 
flower bedecked promenades and comfortable lounge 
chairs—all will contribute toward a more leisurely type 
of shopping. Greater concern for color in both glass and 
paint also will be prominent in creating a more pleasant 
atmosphere. 

While metropolitan parking in some areas continues to 
be acute, most shoppers still prefer to select merchandise 
from well-established downtown stores whose greater floor 
space allows a wider selection both in price and style. 
Suburban shopping centers, on the other hand, fulfill the 
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More than just a series of windows, store fronts 
of the future will be harmoniously integrated 
with other components of the shopping prome- 
nade to shape new design in retail operations. 


by ELMER A. LUNDBERG, A.LA. 


Manager, Architectural Development and Design 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


immediate needs for common every-day items. With the 
prevalence of this type of thinking the shopping plaza is 
essential. 

In some cities, an entire city block can be completely 
rejuvenated from its decadent state into expansive walls 
of glass reflecting a “feeling of openness.” Stores on both 
sides of the block will be designed to provide a common 
entrance to buildings. Sliding display windows or those 
thus 
eliminating any line of demarcation where the sidewalk 


which can be lowered into floors can be utilized, 


ends and retail sales area begins. 

While present congested downtown areas may pose 
merchandising problems for the shoe shop owner, future 
metropolitan shopping plazas with their many coordinated 
designs characterising convenience and comfort, will pro- 
vide new merchandising practices. 

Installation of heat compensating glass in stores on the 

[TURN TO PAGE 285, PLEASE | 
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Now in its 53rd Year of Service fo the 
Shoe Fraternity of the 
New York Metropolitan Area 


Congratulates 
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On Its 75 Years of Service 


to the Shoe Industry of America 
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Zip, it’s on! 
Zip, it’s off. 
Comfortable. Smart-looking. 
Light weight. 


ore 


You'll get a real kick out of this new Russell 
boot ...a sales kick, that is! It’s a genuine, hand- 
crafted moccasin, 9” high, built with a fast on- 
and-off zipper. Top quality brown leather. Being 
advertised currently in outdoor magazines. Stock 
a sample pair and take orders to measure. 
Write or wire for catalog. 








The famous 
“Oneida” — an 
ideal boating and 
loafing moccasin. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., 

20 Franklin St., Berlin, Wis. 


GENUINE MOCCASINS 
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THE STORE FRONT: Entrance to the Future 
by W. S. KINNE, A.LA. 


Director, Architecture-Planning, 
Kawneer Company 







The trend in storefront development for shoe stores over 
the next twenty-five years is already reasonably predictable 

not in a crystal ball, but rather through developments 
already noticeable along Main Street and the shopping 
centers, 

There is a growing competition for the attention of the 
consumer. Since the storefront is a major method of creat- 
ing this favorable impression with the buying public, the 
competition will have its effect on the future design of 
the storefront. It is no longer enough to have a storefront; 
now it becomes imperative to have a storefront that is 
better than that of the other establishments along the street. 

In other words, the storefront is no longer simply one 
wall of the building that looks a little better than the back 
wall. The front has become the key peint in the merchant’s 
aggressive advertising-sales campaign. Consequently, the 
alert businessman no longer will think of his storefront as 
a long-term real estate asset that only needs repairs every 
twenty years. Since the storefront has become his most 
effective display ad, it will be changed every five to seven 
years to maintain its fresh customer-appeal and attractive- 
ness, 

This trend to periodic modernization of the front is also 
induced by the experience of businessmen who have learned 
that modernization does not cost—it pays. The pay-off 
ranges anywhere from ten to fifty per cent increases in 
gross sales reported by merchants who have remodeled 
their storefront. At the same time, the cost of the new 
storefront when amortized over its useful period, amounts 


to about $1.00 a day. 


























This increased effort to attract the customers’ attention 
will also have a deep effect on the design trend. Here 
again, the trend pivots around the advertising and selling 
function of the front. 

Identification: More careful planning is now going into 
the design of the store identification. Few new stores are 
now making the mistake of hanging an illuminated eye-sore 
out over the street with the attitude. “It can be seen, and it 
can be read, so it is good enough.” That is no longer 
sufficient. Now the trend is toward an integration of the 
identification, or sign, with the general design theme of the 
entire storefront so that the sign looks as if it should be 
there, not like a poor after-thought. 

Color: It will be used with more freedom for the cus- 
tomer-attracting storefront of the future (beginning now! ). 
In years past there seems to have been an inclination to- 
ward the conservative and inconspicuous, but the store- 
front that will serve as an effective advertisement will 
utilize colors to achieve a more eye-catching design impact. 
My company has been placing great stress on the use of 
color in its development of storefront products. 

Display: This has always been the basic functional ele- 
ment in the design of a shoe storefront, and it will continue 
to be the essential ingredient. However, I foresee some 
changes in the techniques of displaying shoes and leather- 
goods for the window-shoppers. 

I would not attempt to list all of the new display tech- 
niques that will arise. However, the competition among 
merchants mentioned earlier will inevitably lead to a 
search for fresh ideas. For example, the Olivetti display 
room in New York, using sculptored display bases for 
typewriters and office equipment, may be indicative of the 
trend toward more ingenious and artistic display work 
that will also spread into the display windows of the shoe 


store. 
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This trend will have its effect on the storefront design, 
since the storefront must be the frame and setting for this 
display picture. 

Then, too, I believe that we will get farther away from 
the idea of making the merchandise display cases an 
isolated space that is artificially severed from the rest 
of the store. The display in front will be more integrated 
with the salesroom inside, so that the customers’ attention 
naturally flows from the display to the store interior. An- 
other way of saying this is that the store interior will be 
part of the display, part of the favorable, inviting im- 
pression created with a more open front. 

Underlying these specific points of development is the 
growing realization that good design is also good business. 
As advertising techniques have matured the advertising 
professionals have come to accept design excellence as a 
“must” for a successful ad. Good design is now becoming 
equally essential to the shoe stores’ most important ad- 
vertisement—the storefront. 


Freedom of Shopping 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 283] 


upper floors will help to absorb the sun’s rays and add to 
shopping comfort; also, it will decrease the load on the 
air-conditioning system thereby reducing operating costs. 
Translucent glass walls combined with inter-connecting 
entrances through the sidewalls either to the front or rear 
of the store will enable shoppers to walk leisurely from 
one store to another. 

In medium or small size community shopping centers 
today this same approach, “freedom of shopping,” can be 
projected but on a smaller scale. A shop owner can take 


unoccupied ground in back of his store and convert it into 
parking lots after which he could remodel the rear of the 
store to provide additional window display area and an 
additional shop entrance. 

Suburban shopping centers, where buildings already fit 
together and harmonize, can continue with emphasis archi- 
tecturally on their unified appearance in character with 
contemporary design, This same principle can also be 
projected to large metropolitan structures. 


From the Recorder of 1892 

A Meeting of the Trade in New York to Secure Sub- 
scriptions for the Shoe and Leather Building. . . . In re- 
sponse to a call issued by leading firms in the trade in 
New York City a meeting was held Tuesday morning at 
the rooms of the Hide and Leather Club, 83 Gold Street, 
to take action in reference to the participation of all con- 
nected with the shoe and leather industry in the exposition 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago. The following firms were 
represented at the meeting: 


Rice & Hutchins 

J. R. Leeson & Co. 

John Hanan & Son 

Bay State S. & L. Co. 
Barbour Bros. & Co. 
Daniel Green & Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren & Co. 
Mulford, Cary & Conklin 
Schulz, Innes & Co. 


The upper room was cleared of its dining tables to make 
more room for the visitors. The wall was decorated with 
a large blue print plan of the World’s Fair grounds, 
showing the location of each building, among them that 
intended for the leather exhibit. 


Schulz & Hoyt 

G. B. Horton & Co. 
Palen, Nelson & Co. 
McDermott & Howard 
Tiffany Chemical Co. 
D. Wallenstein 

E. J. Lazarus 


J. Blumenthal & Co. 
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Lion Sandals Incorporated 
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LON bende, 


QUALITY— 
at popular prices 


Where else can you find 
such a complete |N- 
STOCK line of qual- 
ity, feature construction 
shoes to retail 
from just $9.95? Write 
for CUSHIONIZED 
BELLAIRES In-Stock 
Catalog today! 


"WINNER" 


Style 9460—White 

Glove. Also in Black, 
Brown, Bive, Red and Beige. 
IN-STOCK—4-10, AAA-EEE 





CUSHIONIZED BELLAIRE SHOE CO. 


Division of Holmes Stickney, Inc. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















Equipping 
Tomorrow’s Shoe Store 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 282] 


RETAIL SHOE PACKAGING 


For 1982, one thing seems sure. Shoe 
retailers—even if their stores look like 
something out of science fiction—will 
still be arguing the relative merits of 
boxes on the one hand and bags and 
wraps on the other. 

There are two different packaging 
ideals involved here. 

Proponents of boxing seek the econ- 
omy and efficiency of pre-packaging. 
Now, it is doubtful if shoes can ever be 
standardized to such a degree that the 
customer need not try them on before 
buying. Hence, sealed pre-packing can 
never be wholly introduced. 

Yet shoe boxing will move closer to 
this ideal in the next 25 years. Boxes 
for shoes will originate at the shoe fac- 
tory. These boxes will go with the 
shoes to the retailer’s shelves and, by 
means of a draw string or built-in 
handle, to.the customer’s home. The 
packager could then receive nation-wide 
promotion much like a can of coffee 
today. While not true pre-packaging, 
this will be close enough to be effective. 

Bag and wrap partisans, mainly 
from prestige shops, seek something 
different in their packaging—individu- 
ality and store identification. Economy, 
here, is secondary. Package houses are 








expected to produce still greater ranges 
of individual] design from color combi- 
nations and even bag shapes. Such 
wrapping would obtain endorsement or 
mute-testimonial advertising from the 
purchaser carrying the package. 

There is a strong possibility that 
many quality shops will place shoes in 
transparent plastic bags, tied with big 
bows. The shop’s name will be printed 
in repetition on the bag. Thus both the 
shop and shoes will be advertised. In 
effect, this will be miniature and port- 
able display window carried all over 
the city. 

Actually, these two packaging ideals 
are not as incompatible as was once 
believed. In fact, package designers 
are seeking ways of blending the ad- 
vantages of the two. No matter the 
result of such researches, merchandis- 
ing through fine packaging will con- 
tinue to be essential to effective re- 
tailing. 


DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 
LOUIS BLASI 


Sales Manager 
L. A. Darling Company 


If today’s customer should.:pull a 
“Rip Van Winkle” for 20, 10 or even 5 
years, then return to his favorite shoe 
store sales room, chances are he’d 
think he was right in the middle of the 
display window. In fact, tomorrow’s 
shoe store interior will be very much 





like today’s more attractive display 
windows. 

Samples that are now frequently dis- 
played only in the window will be 
shown inside as well, along with 
samples of all other items carried in 
stock. They will be displayed exclu- 
sively on a number of pyramid-type 
gondola or floor units with all samples 
out in the open where they can be seen 
in such a way as to attract and hold 
customer attention; at the same time 
making it possible for the customer to 
handle, examine and compare each item 
at his leisure. 

These display units will probably be 
48 x 60 in. in size, either double-faced 
or designed for merchandising on all 
four sides. They will take no more 
space than conventional counter or 
island units yet provide nearly four 
times the display area. Featuring un- 
limited flexibility, all units will have 
completely adjustable slant type 
shelves to accommodate an endless va- 
riety of items and sizes in both shoes 
and accessories. 

To quicken the point of decision, 
even the walls will yield to display with 
spot or featured items shown in shadow 
boxes, or perforated attachments or on 
display shelves from attractively deco- 
rated walls. Stock will be completely 
hidden as the walls will do double duty 
with merchandise on adjustable metal 
shelves from the reverse or stock room 
side of display room walls. 
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146 DUANE ST NEW YORK 


Retail about 9.95 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 


Gebhardt 


Tanners of : Suede Splits, 


416 NORTH WATER STREET, 






Cealher 


Yes, you too, will be 

in GOOD COMPANY when you 
choose the leathers most high-grade 
shoe manufacturers insist on 
because the standards maintained 
by GEBHARDT tanners are 


never sacrificed for price. 


Lining Splits, Sole Splits, 
Soft Tanned Cowhide, 
Gusset Leathers. 


Also: Glove Leathers— 
Splits, Bellies, Shanks; 
Horsehides, Cow Hides 


and Deerskins. 





COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


EBHARDT 


MILWAUKEE |, 
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SAVE ON ALL 
DANCEWEAR 
NEW LOVELY LEOTARDS 
TOE, BALLET and TAP SHOES 
TRUNKS - TIGHTS 
SKIRTS - OPERA HOSE 
EVERYTHING FOR 
THE DANCER 


t WHOLESALE 
Helfer Manufacturers CATALOG 
CHICAGO THEATRICAL 
SHOE COMPANY 


6 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 




















NOW is the time to put in 
your Window Display of 
Dr. Scholl’s Appliances 
and Remedies to cash in on 
nationally advertised 


VERY of 10) LK 


FOOT COMFORT WEEK 
June 22 to 29 


* Foot Comfort Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. —~ 
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| ing the next 25 years. 
trends in the last five years have set a 





| selling tool. 


Truly, everything about tomorrow’s 
shoe display and merchandising equip- 
ment will be aimed to carry simplified 
selling to its most profitable, economi- 
cal and efficient dimension. 


DEALER SIGNS 
SAM KAMIN 


President 
Neon Products, Inc. 


One does not need a crystal ball to | 
predict what will happen to illuminated | 
dealer signs in the shoe industry dur- | 
Merchandising 


definite pattern that will continue. 

The advent of new plastic-fluorescent 
dealer signs after World War II put 
our industry on a truly national basis. 
Neon signs, which were the best until 
then, had many limitations. They were | 


| costly to make and fragile to ship. Lo- 


cal dealer imprints were most difficult. | 

Plastic signs—lighter, stronger and | 
more versatile—have given national | 
shoe manufacturers a powerful new | 


| color reproductions of their products 
| right to the spot where buying action 


| occurs. 


Company after company has 
adopted complete plastic sign programs 


| to “brand” every local outlet in living 
| light, “exactly alike by day and night.” 


Plastic illuminated signs will con- | 


| tinue their advance during the next 25 | 
| years, with many innovations. 


Many manufacturers have already 


| turned to animated models that move 


through cycles of eye-catching color. | 


| Others are featuring highly embossed- 


debossed signs that gain extra atten- 
tion. 

Most important, from the viewpoint | 
of the shoe retailer, is the increasing 


| acceptance of point-of-purchase as a 


| ter—for 





manufacturer’s cost. Progressive man- 
ufacturers now absorb the cost of mod- 
ern, effective illuminated signs just as 
they pay for national magazine and | 
newspaper space. 

Merchandising must be further em- | 


| phasized during the next 25 years if 


America is to absorb its tremendous 
product output. The outlook for more 
and better dealer signs was never bet- | 
retail stores are the only | 
place the public buys. 


From The Recorder of 1890 


Richmond boot-black circles are con- 
siderably stirred up over the introduc- 
tion of the tan-colored shoes. The in- | 
novation has caused a marked falling | 
off in receipts. If the craze extends, | 


| thoughtful and conservative bootblacks 


predict that the cost of a shine will 
go up to ten cents. 

A well known and prominent Rich- | 
mond boot-black deprecates and calls | 
attention to a pernicious practice of | 
certain members of the profession. | 
This consists in mixing oil with the | 
blacking. The result is that the black- | 
ing shines the instant it is put on, but | 
in a few hours the shine loses its gloss. | 


CORRAL greater 
profits with... 


GODING 


They now can take full- | “2 


The boom in casual wear is the 
western look. To bring more prof- 
its into your corral, keep a good 
inventory of Goding Western 
Boots. They’re as authentically 
western as a hot day in the 
Panhandle ... sought by western 
boot wearers as a gusher is by an 
oillionaire. 


Goding Western Boots are all 
Goodyear Welt Construction, built 
to precise and exacting specifica- 
tions with riding or walking heels. 
All colors and sizes to give every 
cowboy or cowgirl in the family 
more style and wear for less 
money, with a full mark-up for you. 


Write today for free 
full-color catalogue of the 


entire Goding line. 


* 


GOODING 
BOOTS 


INC. 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 





Distinguished 
Retail Stores 
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Bickel’s Shoe Store 
Butler, Penna. 


Kay and Company 


Genesco, Illinois 


Potter Shoe Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1867 


The G. W. Dodge Shoe 
Company 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Randolph Shoe Store 
Macomb, Illinois 


Swopes Shoe Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


1868 
Hinkel & Biehn 


Quakertown, Pa. 


1869 
Herold’s 
San Jose, California 


George Lord & Son, Inc. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Rich’s Shoes 
Washington, D. C. 


Henry Merton Smith 
Penn Yan, New York 


1870 
Cunning Shoe Store 
Troy, New York 


Julius Grossman 


New York, New York 


James W. Hill Company 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


1871 
Kimmel & Son 


Erie, Penna. 


Krogers Shoes 
Seward, Nebraska 


The Newman Dry Goods 
Company 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


1872 
Bakke & Son 


Onawa, lowa 


Sampters 
Scranton, Penna. 


J. J. Sholem Stores Company 
Champaign, Illinois 


W. G. Simmons Corp. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


1873 
Faulhaber’s, Inc. 
New York, New York 


George J. Hoefs Shoes 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joslin Store 
Denver, Colorado 


Meade Shoe Company, Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York 


1874 
The Family Shoe Store 
Orrville, Ohio 


R. E. Powell & Company, 
Inc. 
Salisbury, Maryland 


1875 
Kelling’s Shoe Store 
La Porte, Indiana 








W. L. KREIDER'S SONS, MFG. CO., Inc. 
PALMYRA, PA. 
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on its 
flexible — 

super light — 
STREET 
BALLETS 


75th Anniversary 


OVER 65 YEARS OF 
MANUFACTURING 


QUALITY <4 Bron 
JUVENILE _ 
SHOES 


SF Tu 


FINE FOR IMMEDIATE by BERNED 


DELIVERY 
GOODYEAR 
Hand-lasted, air-foam cushioned ballets of finest garment 


WE LTS leathers. Fully lined, full chrome soles. Black or white leather, 
dyeable white satin and gold or silver mesh. Net f.o.b. Boston, 


and BERNED SHOE Co. ‘!” 
Manufacturers ¢ Distributors 
CEMENTS 


207 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 
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1876 
Dohm Shoe Company 
New York, New York 


y 
William Hahn & Company’ 
Washington, D. C. 


Kempf’s Shoe Store 
Imlay City, Michigan 
Ransburg Bros., Inc. 


Pleasant Lake, Indiana 


1878 
Hirschfelder Shoe Company 
Ventura, California 


Huntsberry’s Stores 
Winchester, Virginia 


The Partin Shoe Company 
Fernandina Beach, Florida 


1879 
Hopf’s Shoe Store 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


1880 
Bing’s Store 





Mountford’s Shoe Store 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


1881 
The L. Banker Mercantile 
Company 
Russell, Kansas 


Brandt Shoes 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gillespie Brothers Company 
Hoosick Falls, New York 


Green & Kertscher 
Ravenna, Ohio 


R. H. Muir, Inc. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Schill’s Shoe Company 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Thayer McNeil Shoe Store 


Boston, Massachusetts 


1882 
Krupp & Tuffly 
Houston, Texas 
The Miller Shoe Company 


Tasker’s 


Hillsboro, New Hampshire 


Distinguished 
Manufacturers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217] 
185] 
Graton & Knight Company 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Company 


1852 
Brown Company 


1853 
Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc. 


1854 


Charles Cushman Company 


Friedman-Shelby Shoe 
Company 


Herman Roser & Sons. Inc. 


Fred Rueping Leather 
Company 


“James Talcott, Inc. 
* Factors 


Anderson, Indiana 


thekios IN-STOCK N 1 cities 


Kansas City Missouri [TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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begins serving the industry... 


Nite Aires 























































Again Serves The Industry r 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS SINCE NA Crom How tinal 
1840 OF CASUALS, PLAY SANDALS, . 
HOUSE SLIPPERS, JUVENILE 
FOOTWEAR, SPECIALTY FOOTWEAR 
SHOE STORE SUPPLIES, 
RUBBER GOODS 
The fourth generation of Volk's 
doing business in the same vicinity, 
extend best wishes to the Recorder Seis, ctlcen-alihe Gbdor 
on its Seventy-fifth Anniversary. styles with all the glamour 
and quality of famed Nite- 
Aires! Write us for full in- 
formation! 
P. H. VOLK & CO. 
2 & 4W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
‘ : MIDWEST FOOTWEAR, INC. SULLIVAN, MO. 
Canada ...Nite-Aires, Ltd. 111 Mt. Pleasant Ave. London, Ont. 
1855 Winchell. Shoe Manufactur- oy 1869 
Blum Shoe Company ing Company Beadenkopf Leather 
- Company 
1856 1864 Milwaukee Chair Company 
Tyer Rubber Company John Ennis Shoe Company Stover & Bean Company 
1857 Gray Brothers, Inc. 1870 
1Buckingham & Hecht Thomas Taylor & Sons Boyer & Company 
Davidson Rubber Company 1865 Dungan Hood & Company 
o e : 
John R. Evans & Company Beals Otiewn Satter Com B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Field & Flint Company ieee Company 
V. & F. W. Filoon Company Poe Hurd Shoe Company, Inc. 
1866 Packard Shoe Dressing 
1858 : Re ae ; 
. . . Coward Shoe Company Company 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp. ; 
Albert Trostel Company pun & eCariny, Lae. 1871 
. ee J. Einstein, Inc. 1. B. Kleinert Rubber 
1860 E. P. Reed & Company Company 
Armstrong Cork Company The Western Shoe Company 1872 
J. J. Grover Shoe Company Amalgamated Leather 
1867 Companies 
1861 B. D. Eisendrath Company H. E. Davis Shoe Company 
Dixon, Bartlett Company French Shriner Goodyear Rubber Company ,) 


1862 
Carlisle Shoe Company 
Pfaff Industrial Sewing 
Machine Company 


1863 
John A. Frye Shoe Company 
R. Neumann & Company 
* Wholesaler 
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P. W. Minor & Son Com- 


pany 


1868 
A. C. Clayton Printing 
Company 


Copeland & Rider Company 


Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Mfg. Company 


P. Sullivan Company 
M. Shortell & Son 
Grand Rapids Chair 
Company 
C. S. Pierce Company 
1873 
J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc. 
S. Rauh & Company 
[TURN TO PAGE 292, PLEASE] 
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A Roster 
Of Trade Associations 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 225] 


As a second step, NSMA authorized 
its economic counsel to prepare an 
elaborate report on the valuation of 
used machinery. Prominent economists 
from the Harvard Business School and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
were retained as consultants. The As- 
sociation also retained the American 
Appraisal Company to cooperate with 
its economic counsel. The USMC had 
retained Joel Dean Associates to deter- 
mine valuation from the owner’s point. 

These reports were monuments of 
economic research and_ represented 
large investments of money and repre- 
sented the most exhaustive investiga- 
tions of shoe machinery valuation ever 
made. 

This was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant activity of .the Association. 
There have been other important con- 
tributions such as the work of the 
Association on tariffs in its early days, 
its war-time activites for the shoe in- 
dustry, and its inauguration of the 
Factory Management Conference. 

Last month, the Board of Directors 
of NSMA approved the retention of 
Dr. Harry Hansen, professor of busi- 
ness administration at the Harvard 
Business School, to head a group of re- 
searchers who will make a detailed 
study of the economic forces at work 


in the shoe industry and the direction 
in which the industry is likely to de- 
velop in form and structure. 

The problems of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association at the pres- 
ent time arise out of the problems of 
the shoe industry itself. Every now 
and then in the life of an industry the 
slow, forward movement suddenly ac- 
celerates markedly. We are in one of 
the most dynamic periods of the shoe 
industry. Stiff competition, inflation, 
rising costs, and changes in distribu- 
tion are bringing about changes in the 
structure and form of the industry. In 
the past the shoe business has been 
characterized by over 1,000 units, a 
third of which never reported a profit. 
The number of units in shoe manufac- 
turing is now shrinking as smaller un- 
profitable firms leave the business. 
There is a premium on factory effi- 
ciency and improved techniques. The 
amount of new machinery is slowly in- 
creasing. Manufacturers are recogniz- 
ing that the ownership of machinery 
involves responsibilities formerly taken 
care of by the lessor. Manufacturers 
servicing their own machines also find 
they have new problems. Increased em- 
phasis on distribution is forcing man- 
agement, typically production minded, 
to delve into advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and sales management to an 
extent not contemplated a decade ago. 
All of these things pose new responsi- 
bilities and problems for management 
in production, office management and 





KIDDIE SANDALS 
the Original Cushion Sandal 
@ Elk finish cowhide uppers 


e Chrome soles 
e@ Adjustable vamp 


operations control, and in sales man- 
agement. 

The Association is concentrating its 
efforts to give its members maximum 
assistance in these fields over the years 
ahead. Through the Factory Manage- 
ment Conference, the Accounting and 
Office Managément Clinic, and the Mer- 
chandising Clinic we have stirred up 
a vast new interest in the field of im- 
proved management in the shoe indus- 
try. Through an expanded statistical 
program, labor information program, 
and divisional group activity for man- 
ufacturers of men’s, women’s, chil- 
dren’s and slippers the Association is 
driving hard to help manufacturers 
grow in stability and profits in the 
strenuous years ahead. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SHOE CHAIN STORES 


The nation’s major chain store op- 
erators are welded into a cohesive in- 
dustry organization in the National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. It 
was organized in 1944 by some 40 
members. Its immediate and original 
purpose was to help solve the problems 
and pressures of World War II regula- 
tions, including rationing. An early 
accomplishment was the release from 
rationing of low-price shoes. 

Service and activities have increased 
rapidly in the past 13 years. The pres- 
ent fifty members represent more than 
[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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tific design. Kids love barefoot feel; 
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Don’t get twisted up on the 
time to have your Window 
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vertised DR. SCHOLL’S 
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play of Dr. Scholl’s not later 
than Saturday, June 22nd! 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
COUNTERS 
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COUNTERS 


Fibre 

Sofline 
Lefatex 
Leather 
Proctor Perf 


WOMEN'S CUT SOLES 
SUPPLIES 


Halter Braces 
Laminated Heel Covers 
Plaspro Heel Covers 
Parva Buckles 


2117 HANLEY INDUSTRIAL 
COURT 


ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
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1874 
Tweedie Footwear Cor- 
poration 


1875 
Stacy Adams Company 


M. N. Arnold Shoe Company 
Crossett Shoe Company 
George E. Keith Company 


1876 
G. H. Bass & Company 
W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company 
Doyle Shoe Company 
Charles A. Eaton Company 
Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., 
Inc. 
G. Levor & Company 
O. A. Miller Company 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 
Wolf Brothers, Inc. 
E. T. Wright & Company, 


Inc. 


1877 
The Charles Meis Shoe 


Company 
Spaulding Fibre Company, 
Inc. 


1878 
Brown Shoe Company 
Chicago Rawhide Manufac- 
turing Company 


1879 
Beggs & Cobb 
B. Friedman Shoe Company, 
Inc. 
Joseph M. Herman Shoe 
Company 
H. J. Justin & Sons, Inc. 
Kirkendall Boot Company 
A. E. Nettleton Company 
1Powell & Campbell, Inc. 


1880 
'Bell Walt & Company 
Brown Company 
Proctor Counter Company 
Regal Shoe Mfg. Company 
Ripon Knitting Works 
Surpass Leather Company 


1881 


A. H. Berry 
C. C. Kempton 


1882 

William E. Bixby Company, 
Inc. 

Curtis-Stephens Embry 
Company 

Danskin, Inc. 

Daniel Green & Company 

Knipe Brothers, Inc. 

'W holesaler 





7500 stores in all states, with an an- 
nual volume of more than $700 million 
dollars. Jack M. Schiff, Shoe Corpora- 
tion of America, is president, Edward 
Atkins, executive vice-president. 

Since 1948, the Association has been, 
with the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, a co-sponsor of 
the Popular Price Shoe of America 
held each spring and fall in New York 
City. Special service is a fashion fore- 
cast by industry leaders of the expected 
trends in the volume shoe business and 
a directory of volume shoe buyers in 
the U. S. 

In addition, fashion report bulletins 
are issued during the rest of the year. 
During the past two years the Asso- 
ciation has gone heavily into research 
and study projects. The most recent 
include electronic equipment with field 
testing scheduled in stores this sum- 
mer. A study of installment selling in 
shoe stores is now underway. 


NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND 
LEATHER ASSOCIATION 


The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, organized in 1869, claims 
the distinction of being the first asso- 
ciation in the shoe and leather trades. 


It was incorporated in 1871 by a spe- 
cial act of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. It’s aim has been to promote and 
safeguard the interests of the shoe, 


leather and allied trades. It has done 
so through prosperity and depression, 
four major wars, two major fires in 
Boston and various trade crises. 

It provides members with a weekly 
publication and special timely bulle- 
tins on trade, statistical and govern- 
ment subjects, customer adjustments, 
labor relations, shoe machinery, tax 
and transportation matters. A series 
of special bulletins to management has 
presented practical programs on shoe 
factory engineering and management, 
improved the quality of shoe making 
and industrial relations with workers. 
Increasingly profitable operations is 
the aim. A recent program is designed 
to assist members in industrial man- 
agement. 

Co-sponsorship of the Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America in New York 
each spring and fall is a major func- 
tion. Maxwell Field, managing direc- 
tor, is co-manager with an official of 
the National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores. 

Present officers are president, A. W. 
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Berkowitz, Songo Shoe Mfg. Corp.; 
vice-presidents, Francis H. Gleason, 
J. F. McElwain Company, Saul L. 
Katz, Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., and Wal- 
lace J. MeGrath, John E. Lucey Co., 
Inc.; treasurer, G. Elliott Stickney, 
Holmes, Stickney, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS SHOE MANUFAC. 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The success of its Shoe Fashion 
Board has extended the influence of the 
St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation throughout the country. An ag- 
gressive and progressive market pub- 
licity program and the St. Louis Shoe 
Show are chief activities. Emphasis is 
on promotion of St. Louis shoe brands. 

The unique Shoe Fashion Board has 
given extensive publicity to shoes and 
shoe fashion trends in metropolitan 
newspapers. It is composed of seven 
women in executive positions. 

The Association was organized in 
1918 as the Manufacturers’ Bureau, 
under the direction of three firms. P. B. 
Jamison, International Shoe Co., was 
the first president and L. J. O’Neill, the 
first secretary. Through mergers with 
similar groups it has continued to grow 
and serve as a central information bu- 
reau to help member firms toward more 
efficient production. Present officers 
are Robert G. Stolz, Brown Shoe Co., 
president; Lester V. Tober, Tober- 
Saifer Shoe Mfg. Co., 1st vice-presi- 
dent; Norfleet Rand, International 


Shoe Co., 2nd vice-president; Harry 
Bennigson, Hamilton Shoe Co., trea- 
surer; Arthur H. Gale, secretary. 


NATIONAL SHOE 
TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Currently, 13 local associations are 
affiliated with the National Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Association. Talk about a na- 
tional group dates to 1890. Action 
came July 17, 1911. Five associations 
formed the nucleus. They were Boston 
Shoe Travelers, Boot and Shoe Travel- 
ers of New York, Shoe Travelers As- 
sociation of Chicago, Shoe Associates 
of Boston and Southern Shoe Sales- 
men’s Associations. 

First officers were J. E. O’Brien, 
president; A. H. Hopkins, vice-presi- 
dent; S. A. McOmber, treasurer, and 
R. W. Stanton, secretary. The latter 
served until 1921 when Thomas A. De- 
laney was elected. He continued, and 
also from 1932 held the combined of- 
fices of secretary-treasurer until 1942. 
Headquarters were moved to Chicago 
where the late Norman N. Souther 
served in the office until 1955 when he 
was succeeded by E. J. Trench, secre- 
tary. and Paul Cook, treasurer. Ted 
Hinds is present president, Richard D. 
Graffis and George Lawson, vice-presi- 
dents. Current headquarters are in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

In 1945 the Association combined 
with the National Association of Wo- 
men’s and Children’s Apparel Salesmen 


and the National Association of Men’s 
Apparel Clubs to form the Bureau of 
National Salesmen’s Association. Un- 
der the latter, the NSTA shares in 
group rate health, accident, and life in- 
surance policies, fleet discount on auto- 
mobiles, and other cooperative plans. A 
Washington counsel alerts members to 
legislation affecting salesmen, a general 
counsel assists in any litigation. In 
1955 the Association was granted mem- 
bership in the National Shoe Fair. 


TANNERS’ COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 


For 40 years the Tanners’ Council of 
America has helped improve the mer- 
chandising appeal of shoes and in- 
creased the dollar volume of the shoe 
industry. It has done so through eco- 
nomic and technical research. 

In serving the tanning industry, the 
Council collects and distributes indus- 
try statistics. These range from live- 
stock population and slaughter 
through leather output and shoe and 
leather products production. An anti- 
misrepresentation program aims to 
correct misleading and fraudulent ad- 
vertising and trade descriptions. 
Proper labeling of handbags, luggage 
and other leather products is encour- 
aged. There are raw stock improve- 
ment and leather color programs. Liai- 
son is maintained between industry and 
government agencies. There are semi- 


annual leather shows for display of 
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Part of the Line that proved so popular 


STONE GREY Brushed leather unlined Chukker Boot, Brown 
Crepe sole #79995X Men's sizes 6/12 D wide Price $5.40 net. 


in stock in same style in Natural Brushed 
#79995-2 Men's sizes 6/12 D wide Price $5.40 net. 


Chukker Boot in fully lined BROWN brushed leather with 
continental DD welt Brown crepe sole is #79996-5 Men's 
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Your footprint leaves 
quite a new impression 
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WEDGELINGS 


by Jack Roger 


Slim, exquisite beauty... 
WEDGELINGS complete 
your fashion wardrobe 
night and day 
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shoe and accessory leather colors. 

Joseph F. Eberle is president; Paul 
Legallet, Jr., treasurer; Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice-president; Leif C. 
Kronen, secretary. 

An important project is the Tan- 
ners’ Research Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. This arm assists 
and promotes scientific research in 
leather tanning and manufacture. It 
provides financial assistance in leather 
research and publishes research find- 
ings. Encouragement of industry-wide 
research has developed finer shoe leath- 
ers. Use of tannery products and by- 
products is also a result. 

David B. Eisdendrath is president; 
F. Sturgis Stout, vice-president; 
George B. Bernheim, treasurer; Leif 
C. Kronen, secretary. 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


Leather Industries of America, Inc., 
is devoted to advertising, merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion, education and in- 
formation on leather products. There 
is special emphasis on shoes. This in- 
cludes trade and consumer advertising, 
point-of-sale merchandising, publicity, 
public relations, trade relations. The 
organization also sponsors special dis- 
plays and exhibits in major trade 
events including the Leather Show, 
Popular Price Shoe Show and National 
Shoe Fair. 

D. N. Gutmann is president; Thomas 
B. Harvey, treasurer; Irving R. Glass, 
secretary; Walter Kraus, director, and 
Leif C. Kronen, assistant secretary. 


THE 210 ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Philanthropy on a national scale is 
the work of The 210 Associates, Inc., 
with headquarters in Boston. This 18- 
year-old organization is believed to be 
the country’s only national charitable 
organization for the shoe and leather 
industry. 

In August, 1939, a small group of 
traveling men and executives met at a 
golf club near Boston to form a local 
shoe salesmen’s benevolent association. 
An initial gift of $500 from the late 
Abraham Shapiro started the perma- 
nent endowment fund. The organiza- 
tion has expanded on a national basis 
with a group of regional chairmen. 

Nearly $500,000 has been expended 
on relief cases, a record made possible 
through the support of more than 4200 
members and 1000 concerns. Aid is 
provided for the aged and needy and 
rehabilitation for temporarily dis- 
tressed executives and salesmen of the 
industry. 

The Association firmly believes that 
an industry should take care of its fel- 
low-employes in adverse circumstances 
in a business-like manner. Unlike pub- 
lic charities, the personal touch is 
maintained, yet the self-respect of the 
individual is protected by the anony- 
mous handling of each case. 

The industry’s biggest social event, 


an annual dinner and show and its pro- 
gram book are the main sources of 
revenue. Others are dues, and tax-free 
gifts and endowments. 

The aim is for a membership of 
10,000 and an endowment of $2,000,000. 

George A. Dempsey is president; 
George Shapiro, treasurer; J. William 
Nicolls, Jr., secretary; Frederick 
Bloom, executive vice-president. 


NATIONAL SHOE 
INSTITUTE 


The National Shoe Institute has one 
basic purpose—to sell more shoes. 

Earlier this year a new N.S.I. con- 
cept was developed under the chair- 
manship of Jack M. Schiff, executive 
vice-president of the Shoe Corporation 
of America. As stated by Mr. Schiff, 
the basic objectives of N.S.I. are: 

“1. To make every phase of our in- 
dustry more widely known; to give it 
the recognition it deserves. 

“2. To develop and execute public re- 
lations themes and campaigns to stimu- 
late sales of footwear in the major 
categories.” 

Prime movers and sponsors in creat- 
ing a united front for the industry 
through N.S.I. are the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, the 
Nationa! Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores and the New England Shoe & 
Leather Association. 

Actively at work in the interests of 
N.S.L., serving as daily consultants and 
as key members of the regular monthly 
Institute meetings, are executive vice- 
presidents Merrill Watson of the Man- 
ufacturers, Edward J. McDonald of the 
Retailers, Edward Atkins of the Shoe 
Chain Stores, Maxwell Field of the 
New England group, and Secretary 
G. B. Allbritton of the Manufacturers. 

The public relations program will in- 
clude special major promotions for 
shoes, according to N.S.I. plans. These 
operations will be in addition to the 
regular stream of fashion and other 
publicity flowing from N.S.I. to leading 
magazines and national press services 
on radio and television. 

Among the special projects under- 
way is a high-impact promotion in 
Look magazine, scheduled for the pre- 
Easter season of 1958. A major long- 
term television campaign on behalf of 
shoes is in final stages of development. 
It will be released on selected stations 
from coast to coast as a free service to 
fashion programs, which will use the 
material without charge to N.S.I. 

One of the outstanding new steps 
taken by N.S.I. this year is creation of 
Advance News, a monthly summary of 
shoe topics interesting to consumers, as 
well as useful to retailers. This is dis- 
tributed to thousands of publications 
and retailers. N.S.I. reports many un- 
solicited commendations from leaders 
of the industry on the first two issues 
of this newspage. 

New and larger N.S.I. headquarters, 
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operating with a full staff, are located 
in The Manning Building, 25 East 73rd 
Street, New York City. 

Trustees of the National Shoe Insti- 
tute are: chairman, Jack M. Schiff, 
Shoe Corporation of America; vice- 
chairman, Paul O. MacBride, Milford 
Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

Manufacturer trustees: John L. 
Moran, Moran Shoe Co., Carlyle, IIl., 
president of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association; A. W. Berkowitz, 
Songo Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Me., 
president of the New England Shoe & 
Leather Association; Percy Burton, 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Harold Gessner, La Mar- 
quise Footwear, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
J. A. Jacobs, Samuels Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Maxey Jarman, General 
Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Chas. F. 
Johnson, Jr., Endicott-Johnson Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y.; Charles Jones, Com- 
monwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whit- 
man, Mass.; James Legg, Heydays 
Shoes, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Henry 
Rand, International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Louis Salvage, Louis H. 
Salvage Shoe Co., Boston, Mass.; Rich- 
ard N. Sears, Bates Shoe Co., Webster, 
Mass.; Frank Shapiro, American Girl 
Shoe Co., Boston, Mass.; T. R. Simons, 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Samuel L. Slosberg, Green Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; Joseph S. 
Stern, United States Shoe Corp., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 

Retailer trustees: Steven J. Jay, 
R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit, Mich., presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association; Clifford O. Anderson, 
G. R. Kinney Corp., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Irving Edison, Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Gilbert 
Hahn, William Hahn & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; David W. Herrmann, Miles 
Shoes, New York, N. Y.; George B. 
Hess, Hess Shoes, Baltimore, Md.; L. J. 
Horan, J. & J. Slater, New York, 
N. Y.; Morton R. Izen, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Louis B. Keane, 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Owen Metzger, Wetherhold & 
Metzger, Allentown, Pa.; Edward C. 
Orr, Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Clovis Saunders, Woolf Brothers, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Harold Volk, Volk 
Brothers Co., Dallas, Tex. 


RETAIL ORGANIZATIONS 


The past few years have seen an ap- 
preciable growth in retail associations 
with a healthy grass-roots expansion in 
smaller towns and cities. The “New in 
Shoes” and other seasonal promotions 
are spurring retailers to cooperative 
effort. Healthy, active, local associa- 
tions are the result. Sales training 
courses have been a major contribution. 

One of the oldest local groups is the 
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MAJORETTE BOOT 
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Michigan Shoe Retailers Association 
which last year celebrated its golden 
jubilee. It joins with Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club to sponsor the Michigan 
Annual Shoe Fair in Detroit. Officers 
are Sam Plotler, president; George 
Leathers, lst vice-president; E. E. 
Masters, 2nd vice-president; D. Cooper 
Johnson, chairman of the board. 

The Michigan Shoe Division, part of 
the Michigan Retailers Association, 
provides representation in dealing with 
state and federal government legisla- 
tive matters. 

Even more local is the Detroit Shoe 
Retailers Association. Officers are, 
Samuel Richard Kotzer, Federal De- 
partment Stores, president; Barnard 
Stoddard, J. L. Hudson Co., vice-presi- 
dent; Sam Plotler, Original Sample 
Shoe Store, secretary; and Harry Kar- 
now, Lane Bryant, treasurer. 

The Madison Wisconsin Association 
has done an outstanding job with the 
“New in Shoes” program. During the 
past year the group sponsored a re- 
fresher course for veteran shoe mer- 
chants in cooperation with the Madison 
Vocational and Adult Schools. 

Philadelphia Retail Shoe Merchants’ 
Association sponsors. educational 
courses with Temple University. Guest 
speakers appear at monthly meetings 
and special projects promote business 
welfare members. The association has 

[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 
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worked out uniform labor contracts. 
Officers: Stanley C. Berger, Dr. Locke 
Shoe Shop, president; Gerald V. Gel- 
lady, Ansonia Shoe Stores, vice-presi- 
dent; Barnett Chanin, Foot Step Shoes 
and Town Shoe Shop, treasurer; and 
Benjamin L. Finn, B. L. Finn Shoe 
Shop, secretary. 

The Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers 
Association and Affiliated Shoe Trades 
covers the “Niagara Frontier.” It was 
founded in 1910. Members conduct joint 
advertising campaigns and support and 
cooperate with jiocal and state shoe 
shows. President is Wyatt F. Johnson; 
vice-president, Francis G. Hall; secre- 
tary, Oliver F. Lareau; treasurer, 
Benjamin Etkin. 

In Illinois, Kankakee Shoe Retailers 
Association founded in January, 1954, 
sponsors an annual shoe show for the 
public in the local civic auditorium 
using live models. It also supports co- 
operative seasonal shoe advertising, and 
a training program for shoe salesmen. 
President is Duff Fortier; vice-presi- 
dent, James Douglas; secretary-trea- 
surer, Jerome Price. 

Cooperative advertising for fall and 
spring openings is a project of the 
Peoria, Illinois, Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion. Officers are: president, George 
Hirth; vice-president, Pat Scanlon; 
secretary-treasurer, Jim Crawford. 

Formed in 1953, the Rome Shoe 
Dealers Association, Rome, Georgia, co- 
operates in all shoe promotions. This in 
cludes the “New in Shoes.” All clear- 
ance sales are held at the same time. 
There have been special sections in the 
local paper and extensive radio and 
television coverage. President is C. C. 
Poplin; vice-president, Fred Higgins, 
Sr.; secretary, Ray Lee. 

The New Jersey Shoe Buying Asso- 
ciation is a pioneering organization 
formed by leading independent shoe re- 
tailers in January, 1957. It provides a 
central purchasing and distributing 
agency so members can buy more ad- 
vantageously and from additional re- 
sources. Cooperative advertising is also 
encouraged. Officers believe the organ- 
ization will strengthen independence 
and inter-dependence among the smaller 
unit factors in the industry. Founding 
and present officers are: president, C. 
B. Weil, B. Grossman & Co., Orange; 
vice-presidents, J. Pasternak, Vogue 
Shoes, Plainfield and B. Greene, Du- 
Barry Shoes, West New York; trea- 
eurer, D. Jacobus, Wm. Jacobus Shoe 
Store, Englewood. 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation claims to be the only regional 
group to never miss an annual conven- 
tion and show. It cooperates with trav- 
elers, manufacturers and wholesalers 
in the Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show, held 
annually in Philadelphia. Founded in 
Harrisburg in 1914, it represents Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. E. R. Huntsberry, president; 
John D. Dunn, treasurer; Cal J. 
Mensch, secretary 

Ten principal retailers throughout 


the U. S. make up Shoes Associated 
founded ten years ago. It serves 75 re- 
tail stores and leased departments. 

It was formea for interchange of 
knowledge and ideas. Each of the prin- 
cipal shoe stores has an exemplary rep- 
utation in its community and in the 
country, and in most instances has been 
governed by the same family for sev- 
eral generations. They are prime ex- 
amples of opportunities available in the 
shoe business. 

The organization provides market 
news and keeps principals and buyers 
alerted to the newest fashion informa- 
tion. A sales promotion program is 
aimed at fitting-stool specialists. 

The organization stresses the impor- 
tance of sharing information among 
smaller family owned, personalized 
stores. Meetings and clinics are held 
throughout the year. Dorothea B. War- 
ren is executive vice-president. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Manufacturers’ associations cement 
relations between retailers and re- 
sources. They have made impressive 
contributions to technical, economic, 
and distributive phases of the industry. 
Improved labor relations, legislation 
and merchandising have been major 
concerns. 

One of the oldest groups is the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia founded April 28, 1881, by Cyrus 
Phillips, president, and George Rendell, 
secretary. Activity centers on improved 
labor relations and the current inter- 
ests of members. John B. Goldenberg 
is president; George Courter, secretary. 

The Auburn Shoe Mfg. Association 
(Maine) is another veteran, going back 
to 1886. It was founded by Ava Cush- 
man of Ava Cushman Co.; Everett N. 
Stevens, Dingley Foss Co.; and Willard 
N. Monroe and Henry A. Packard, both 
of Monroe, Packard and Linscott. Labor 
relations, legislative taxation, and em- 
ployment service are activities. Lucien 
French, president; Abe Viner, vice- 
president, Julius E. Muller, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Keeping alive the demand for better 
shoes is the chief aim of the Guild of 
Better Shoe Manufacturers, N. Y. This 
is done chiefly through the Guild shows 
which cover warm weather, early fall, 
resort and cocktail, and spring foot- 
wear. A 50-week work year has been 
an industry achievement. A. H. Bogutz, 
Dan Paiter, and I. E. Grossman were 
founders in 1945. John Jerro is current 
president and treasurer. 

Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade 
of New York has the following officers: 
Frank Mazza, chairman of the board; 
Preston Beyer, president; John L. 
Jerro, vice-president; Jacob Zuckerman, 
treasurer; and Benjamin B. Cohen, sec- 
retary. 

The New York Shoe Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation fosters harmonious relations 
and furthers the interests of members. 
It sponsors spring and fall shoe shows. 
Services to retailers include member 
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in-stock departments which eliminate 
the need for shoe retailers to carry 
large inventories. Officers are: presi- 
dent, Jacob M. Brandvein; secretary, 
Lewis Handel; treasurer, Joseph Gold- 
stein; executive secretary and counsel, 
Irving Weinstein. 


FOREMEN AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The role of foremen and superinten- 
dents has not been overlooked in the 
formation of associations. 

The Superintendents’ and Foremen’s 
Associations of Greater New York and 
Vicinity, Inc., maintains its own club 
house. It seeks improved methods and 
supervision in footwear manufacture, 
encourages technical education, and op- 
erates an employment service. It also 
has social, intellectual and welfare ac- 
tivities. It was founded in 1913. Present 
officers are Guy Barile, president; Jo- 
seph T. Welsh, recording secretary, 
Joseph Goldsmith, treasurer. 

The New England Shoe Foremen and 
Superintendents Association has grown 
from a small group in 1942 to more 
than 800 members. It operates a wel- 
fare and relief fund, a policy which has 
replaced the “pass the hat” method. 
Officers are Walter Mayo, president; 
treasurer, Louis Lulow; and Harry 
Kimball, secretary. 

There is also the Pennsylvania Su- 
perintendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. The officers of this association 
are: Fred Schwager, president; Gene 


Marconi, vice-president; Sam Napar- 
steck, secretary; and Joseph Janus, 
treasurer. 


TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Shoe travelers’ associations link man- 
ufacturers and retailers; they help 
improve the professional status and 
promote the welfare of the traveling 
salesman. 

In the old days, traveling salesmen 
made two trips a year. Today they 
travel as much and as often as lines 
demand. They supplement personal 
calls on retailers with association-spon- 
sored regional shoe shows. 

These shows average two a year for 
most associations. The Midwest Shoe 
Travelers’ Association holds four in 
Chicago; the Pennsylvania, three in 
Pittsburgh. Michigan has monthly 
shows at Detroit and two at Grand 
Rapids. Ohio has two main shows at 
Columbus and four caravan shows—two 
at Cleveland, two at Cincinnati. South- 
western claims the largest regional dis- 
play with more than 400 lines at each 
of two Dallas shows. 

Some shows are supplemented with 
educational panels; most are sparked 
with banquets, cocktail parties, enter- 
tainment or some social activity. Many 
traveling men consider regional shows 
more important than ever. The multi- 
tude of styles and rapid style changes 
make it imperative that retailers see 
complete lines frequently. Regional 
shows bring many lines under one roof. 


Changing distribution patterns create 
problems for the salesmen. So do 
mounting legal and tax complexities. 
Associations aim to keep pace with the 
tormer through negotiations with man- 
ufacturers, with the latter through 
legislation. The West Coast Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Association employed legal coun- 
sel to combat three legislative threats 
to shipment of shoes into California. 

The travelers’ associations provide 
group insurance, create welfare funds, 
work for pension systems, serve as job 
placement bureaus. 

The Boston Shee Travelers’ Associa- 
tion claims to be the oldest. Founded 
in January, 1901, its first officers were: 
Thomas D. Barry, president; George 
T. Chase, vice-president; and William 
Noll, secretary-treasurer, who served 
until 1937. Another veteran is the 52- 
year-old Boot and Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation of New York. Midwest was 
organized as the Shoe Traveler’s As- 
sociation of Chicago in 1906, 

Affiliated associations and their of- 
ficers follow. Central States Shoe Trav- 
elers: president, Art Eberly; vice- 
president, Glenn Smith; Clarence A. 
West, secretaury-treasurer. Indiana Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn., Ine.: president, Rob- 
ert J. McElroy; vice-president, Gene 
E. Tovey; secretary-treasurer, E. C. 
Smeltzer. Iowa Shoe Travelers’ Assn.: 
president, Kermit Haun; vice-presi- 
dents, W. R. Coppock and M. Robert 
Norris; secretary -treasurer, Barclay 
Douglas, Jr. 
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YEARS OLD—or YOUNG? 


DUNHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 
like the RECORDER founded in the 
1880's, and now the nation’s 
largest footwear distributor, with a rich 
tradition of quality and service, and 
developer of such style trends as 
famous Dunham's TYROLEANS® (the 
most comfortable shoes ever soled), 
Dunham's SILV-A-LINE Gorillas (the 
only work shoe with a 60-day Satisfac- 
tion Guarantee), and now with the 
acquisition of GREAT SCOTT Shoe 
Corporation, distributor of America’s 
top value line of children’s shoes... 
Dunham's notes with pleasure the 75th 
Anniversary of another “young” 
leader in our industry, the 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER! 


he 
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BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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Get ready now for biggest 
volume sales you ever had 
on nationally advertised 
DR. SCHOLL’S FOOT 
COMFORT* WEEK! 


Get in your Window Dis- 
play of Dr. Scholl’s Aids 
for the Feet NOW! 


Dr’ Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT WEEK 


Remember the time — 
June 22 to 29 


* Foot Comfort Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club: pres- 
ident, Curtis W. Johns; vice-president, 
E. C. Armstrong; treasurer, John 
Shelby; secretary, Ashley B. Adams. 
Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Assn.: presi- 
dent, Neil Shepard; vice-president, 
Richard Meech; secretary-treasurer, Jo- 
seph Morelli. Mountain States Shoe 


| Travelers’ Assn.: president, Frank Phil- 
| lips; vice-president, Bill Joseph; sec- 





retary-treasurer, J. K. Chandler; exec- 
utive secretary, R. E. Schuster. North- 
west Shoe Travelers, Inc.: president, 
Keith McCarthy; vice-presidents, Rus- 
sell C. Madlener and Kenneth F. Jen- 
sen; treasurer, Henry Thorson; secre- 
tary, Paul D. Cook. 

Ohio Shoe Travelers’ Club: president, 
A. J. Wilmot; vice-presidents, Clyde 
Logan and William C. Short; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert. Oeflein; executive- 
secretary, Caroline Rund. Pacific 
Northwest Shoe Travelers: president, 
Harold Pearson; vice-presidents, Rich- 
ard S. Bitzer and Kenneth A. Norman; 
secretary-treasurer, Aileen McGuinn. 


| Pennsylvania Shoe Traveler’s Assn.: 
| president, Milton Lewinter; vice-presi- 


dent, Frank Mirra; executive secretary- 


| treasurer, Joseph Harris. Southeastern 


Shoe Travelers, Inc.: president, Ed. C. 
Thorp; vice-president, Max Orenstein; 
treasurer, E. L. Miller; secretary, Ed- 


| ward Bomar; executive-secretary, Mrs. 
| Ruth Whatley. 


Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ Assn.: 


| president, H. Kirby Taylor; vice-presi- 


| dent, Rudolph Baum; 


treasurer, W. 


| W. Pugh; secretary-manager, Paul B. 


Schroeder. West Coast Shoe Travelers’ 
Associates: president, Al Bornstein; 


| vice-presidents, H. Pearse Newell and 


Warren G. Hickey; executive secretary- 
ireasurer, Dave Klinesmith. 
Other important Travelers’ Associa- 


| tions: 


Boot & Shoe Travelers’ Association 


| of New York, Inc.: This group runs a 


| vember. 
to the entire shoe trade of the New 





market week in conjunction with Popu- 
lar Price Shoe Show in May and No- 
Its golf tournament is open 


York Metropolitan area. It publishes 
and distributes a directory to some 
5,000 retailers. Affiliated with National 
Council of Traveiing Men’s Association 
of U.S. Daniel S. Griffin, president; 
Myron Wolf, 1st vice-president; Charles 
Havranck, secretary; Herbert Spahn, 
treasurer. 

Boston Shoe Travelers’ Association 
sponsors two shows a year. Leon E. 
Kelley, Jr., president; Al Prudhomme, 
vice-president; A. Philip Richards, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Associated Shoe Travelers, Inc., of 
Baltimore. It operates annual and sev- 
eral smaller regional shows. 

Edward Sherman, president; Irving 
Scheen, vice-president; Harry Pumpian, 
treasurer; Harry Levy, financial secre- 
tary; Phil Fine, recording secretary. 

Other traveler groups are Mid-Conti- 
nent, Oklahoma City; Heart of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City. 

The Empire State Footwear Associa- 
tion, Inc., founded in 1949, with head- 


quarters in Rochester, N. Y., reports 
combined membership of more than 300 
retailers’ and manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives. Directors are balanced evenly, 
with the president’s office alternated 
each year. Concentrated in upper New 
York and northern Pennsylvania, there 
is at least one shve show a year. Presi- 
dent, Ralph Rowley; treasurer, Ed- 
ward Fox; secretary, Rollin Tuttle. 

Also active is the Baltimore Shoe 
Club: president, David Lefko; secre- 
tary, Samuel Abrahams. 


ALLIED TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Many allied trade associations are 
closely tied to the shoe industry. These 
represent all facets of manufacturing 
and research. Most important are the 
leather groups. 

The National Association of Import- 
ers and Exporters of Hides & Skins, 
Inec., promotes and protects the inter- 
ests of members and develops coopera- 
tion with the tanning industry. It aims 
to eliminate abuses or customs deemed 
detrimental to members, to extend their 
facilities throughout the world and to 
increase the use cf American ports and 
distributing points for re-export. It 
cooperates with the government in mat- 
ters of hide and skin trade. In 1956 
it set up standard practices for the 
export of U. S. small packer hides. 
Bernard Rosston, president; Robert Ar- 
bib, treasurer; Henry Wirth, secretary. 

The National Hide Association 
stresses improved quality in leather for 
shoes. It conducts a hide training class 
and aids members with freight rate 
problems through a traffic manager. It 
cooperates with the government and 
two other trade associations in spon- 
soring a trip of two hide men to 
Europe to survey the export situation. 
John K. Minnoch is executive director. 

Improved leather quality for shoes 
through technical advances is the goal 
of the Tanners’ Production Club of Wis- 
consin. This is achieved through regu- 
lar meetings and an all-day symposium 
devoted to discussion of mutual prob- 
lems and study of scientific technologi- 
cal advances in the tanning industry. 

The 1957 Symposium drew a record 
attendance. This club, founded in May 
1938 under direction of August Orth- 
man, set the pattern for the New En- 
gland, Delaware Valley, and Canadian 
Production Clubs. All four present a 
day-long practical tanning session at 
the American Leather Chemists Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 

President, Elwood E. Presley; vice- 
president, William Law; secretary-trea- 
surer, William Hammell. 

The Kid Leather Guild promotes new 
developments in kid leather and its 
use in women’s shoes. It is believed 
to be responsible for the first consumer 
educational program on the shoe in- 
austry distributed to women’s clubs. 

Its educational program is accepted 
by the New York State Board of Edu- 
cation and is distributed to schools 
throughout the U. S. and the world. 
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Three couture shoe collections from 
Europe are presented. Hand-made kid 
shoes are used to illustrate future 
trends as they influence lasts, manu- 
facturing, parts, and design. The look 
and feel of hand-made shoes, made by 
machinery, is the future goal. W. F. 
Hickey, John R. Evans Co., is chair- 
man of publicity board. Charlene Os- 
good is director. 


ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Improved standards of production 
and markets of shoe board are the 
aims of the Naticnal Shoe Board Con- 
ference, Inc. Current activities include 
combating foreign competition. The 
organization spearheaded opposition to 
the so-called Pure Shoe Law, and of- 
ficials believe they helped prevent its 
enactment. It was founded in 1927 as 
the Eastern Leatherboard Conference. 
John Rogers, president; Robert P. 
Fuller, vice-president; Campbell Bos- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 

The National Shoe Fabric Associa- 
tion sponsors its first trade show this 
summer. To be held semi-annually, this 
is one means of hetter acquainting the 
industry with the role of fabrics in 
shoe production. Better quality control 
is an aim. Gilbert Freeman is presi- 
dent; Mortimer Weiss, treasurer. 

The Rubber Heel and Sole Institute 
gathers industry statistical data, does 
research, and considers government spe- 
cifications. It has established a labora- 
tory and fellowships at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. E. Col- 
man Beebe, president; M. J. Bernstein, 
treasurer; R. A. Winters, secretary. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Boston Boet and Shoe Club has 
been one of the outstanding social busi- 
ness organizations since 1888. It con- 
ducts social meetings, stages an annual 
banquet and a golf tournament. Presi- 
dent, Irwin Katz; treasurer, John E. 
Daniels; secretary, Maxwell Field. 

The St. Louis District Shoe Trades’ 
Association and Leather and Allied 
Trades Associates of Milwaukee also 
stage annual golf outings. 

Also related to the shoe industry is 
the Shoe Service Institute. It promotes 
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more and better shoe repairing, with 
emphasis on fine workmanship. It was 
formed in 1904 by a group of finders 
as the National Leather & Shoe Find- 
ers’ Association. It provides a market- 
ing program and sponsors an annual 
shoe repair contest. President Eli E. 
Kaplan; excutive vice-president, W. L. 
Wardell. 

One oi the newest associations is 
Independent Shvemen, organized in 
1954. Membership includes independent 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, 
tanners, allied suppliers and salesmen. 
The term independent applies, as out- 
jined by officers, to those who believe 
in and practice freedom of choice in 
buying and selling shoes. It also means 
those whc, by demonstrated marketing 
policy, intend to stay primarily in one 
segment of the shoe industry. 

Its stated purpose is to seek ways to 
cope “with the continued threat of 
undue economic encroachment by one 
or more segments of the industry upon 
the others, thus not only preserving 
their present business but assuring 
themselves that they will not be denied 
the opportunity to continue their 
growth and expansion.” In _ broad 
objectives IS aims to help improve store 
operations, supply information on mer- 
chandising, physical equipment, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, and market 
research, Officers are: president, Rich- 
ard J. Potvin; treasurer, James Rick; 
secretary, Jack DeWitt; and executive 
secretary, John A. Neagle. 

The increased importance of women 
in the shoe industry is recognized in 
the formation and growing member- 
ship of Shoe Women Executives, Inc. 
SWE is made up of women in shoe 
manufacturing, retailing and allied in- 
dustries and those in shoe promotion, 
publicity and advertising. The group 
promotes and encourages cooperation 
and interchange of ideas among mem- 
bers. They use their combined talents 
and resources for constructive contri- 
butions to the industry. 

Industry leader: participate as guest 
speakers, in panel discussions, and for- 
ums at SWE programs at the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair, the St. Louis Show, 


the leather shows and other trade 


events. A shoe and leather library pro- 
vides valuable reference material. There 
is a confidential employment service. 

From a small group of about 20 in 
December, 1949, the organization has 
grown to more than 100 members 
throughout the U. S., Canada and 
Great Britain. Mrs. Jean Bandler, 
president; Mrs. Eleanor Howard 
Frankel, vice-president; Miss Marion 
Marsh, executive vice-president; Mrs. 
Louise Collins, secretary; Miss Corinne 
Lederman, treasurer. 

Canada also has active trade associa- 
tions. Leading ones are the Canadian 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Tan- 
ners’ Association, and the Shoe Indus- 
try Suppliers’ Association. Together 
they comprise the Shoe & Leather 
Council of Canada, which sponsors the 
Canadian Shoe & Leather Fair each 
October in Montreal. 

Associated Shoe Men of New York 
works to maintain New York City as 
the high fashion quality shoe center. 
Its chief project is to encourage de- 
velopment of shoe departments and 
allied fields at the High School of 
Fashion and Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology. The aim is to develop future 
sources of labor and management. The 
group has been able to encourage 
younger blood to get into bench labor, 
supervisory, and management work. 
Three awards have been _ instituted. 
They are a student award in design for 
schools in the New York area, a design 
award for designers anywhere in the 
country whose design would benefit the 
New York shoe industry, and an award 
for an innovation in shoe design or 
construction for contestants from any 
part of the country. 

Until 1957 this organization was 
called New York Association of 
Younger Shoe Men. It was founded 
under that title in 1946. Martin Kern 
was the first secretary. Charles Koplin, 
president; Kenneth Holmes, treasurer; 
Arnold Schaefer, secretary. 

Quality Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation works as a bargaining agent to 
be of general benefit to the shoe indus- 
try and sets the pattern for the New 
York area. Monroe Geller, president; 
Ralph Abrams, secretary. 
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Military Footwear 
and Civilian Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 229] 


change between sizes. Because the use 
of a constant percentage increase re- 
sults in a proportional growth, the two 
concept method and amount of growth 
are lumped together to form a “geo- 
metric last” or a “geometric grade.” 

It can be seen that present lasts 
start to lose proportion as soon as they 
are graded a few sizes away from the 
model. The reason is that arithmetic 
changes between sizes are constant in- 
crements 1/3 of an inch in length, 1/12 
of an inch in width, and % of an inch 
in girth. These only approximate a pro- 
portional grade. Arithmetic grade is 
only a true proportional grade when the 
model has a width equal to % of its 
length, and girth equal to % of its 
length, which is generally not the case. 
When variations from these proportions 
in the model cause too great a loss of 
the style as larger or smaller sizes are 
turned, extra models must be made. 
Geometric grading accurately repro- 
duces the desired style in each size. The 
use of geometric lasts will start in the 
very near future with the inception of 
the newly standardized US MIL-I Dress 
Shoe Last, and will be followed soon 
thereafter by the Service Boot and 
Shoe Last. These changes will then en- 
compass about 90 per cent of Govern- 
ment footwear procurements. 

Besides the sound and realistic mea- 
surements as a result of the adoption of 
geometric grading, the Government 
feels it is contributing in a large mea- 
sure to the adoption of automation in 
the manufacture of footwear, when and 
if it is introduced to the industry. Geo- 
metric graded lasts were first under- 
taken to meet the needs of systematic 
mechanical coordination of measure- 
ments needed in automation. 


Item Il 


The same measurements utilized to 
develop the standardized US MIL-I Ox- 
ford Last were expanded to produce a 
service last to cover the items of Boot, 
Combat, and Shoe, Service, for all 
branches of Military Service. It was 


300 


necessary that a different type last be 
developed to provide the serviceman the 
utmost comfort under combat condi- 
tions; increased combat load, varying 
terrains, hot, cold and temperate cli- 
mates add strains not conducive to dress 
footwear shoes or dress lasts. 

A quantity of boots were manufac- 
tured over the new experimental Fort 
Knox V boot last and pairs forwarded 
to each Service for evaluation. A fit 
test was initiated at the Quartermaster 
Field Evaluation Agency, Fort Lee, 
Virginia during Fall 1955, with repre- 
sentatives of the Services, The Surgeon 
General, and industry present. In addi- 
tion, members of the National Research 
Council Committee on Foot Protection 
also attended. During the observation 
by the various representatives, the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the new last 
possessed excellent fitting characteris- 
ties. 

At the completion of testing and 
when formal standardization of the 
Fort Knox V last is accomplished, all 
Services will utilize the one last for the 
manufacture of service shoes and/or 
combat boots. (Photo No. 2.) 

Traction studies on combat footgear 
have been and are at present receiving 
much attention. Particular emphasis is 
being given to the five types of outsoles 
recommended by industry. (Photo No. 
3.) Tests are now underway utilizing 
these new designs on the Adjustable 
Angle Traction Incline developed by 
personnel of the Handwear and Foot- 
wear Branch, Textile, Clothing and 
Footwear Division at the . Quarter- 
master Laboratories. Experiments cover 
smooth, rough, stony, icy and hazard- 
cus elements installed on the Traction 
Incline in order to test completely the 
traction characteristics over these con- 
ditions of terrain. As soon as test is 
completed and data evaluated, one of 
the five type outsoles tested will be in- 
corporated as standard outsole on com- 
bat footgear. 

The Army was the foremost exponent 
of the use of nylon thread in upper 
leather fitting in service footwear. The 
use of nylon thread is now prevalent in 
many commercial lines. The salient fea- 
ture that prompted the adoption by the 
Army was that, in addition to the ac- 
cepted belief that nylon is superior to 
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cotton in footwear upper fitting, it 
offers inherent mildew prevention and 
improved durability. 


Item III 


New Development in Leather 
Boot 

The process of direct sole molding 
on leather footwear items has been the 
subject of study by the QM R&D tech- 
nologists for about seven years. The 
process had its origin in Spain, then 
spread throughout the Continent until 
today thousands of pairs of leather 
footwear with molded soles are being 
manufactured daily in Europe. Until 
the advent of QM R&D Laboratories 
into the review of direct molded sole 
equipment, virtually nothing was 
known or being done on direct sole 
molding to heavy leather footwear in 
the United States. However, since Mr. 
R. A. Walkey, Chief of the Footwear 
and Handwear Branch, Textile, Cloth- 
ing & Footwear Division, QM R&D 
Command, lectured on the possibilities 
of direct molded footwear in leather 
items, the idea caught fire in industry. 
Some manufacturers in the United 
States have since purchased machines 
to test the possibilities in both commer- 
cial and military footwear. At the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Walkey is in Europe to 
study at first hand the results accom- 
plished to date by the Europeans. The 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps has 
ordered a trial machine, molds and 
lasts for evaluation of this type of foot- 
wear for our military forces. Studies to 
date have resulted in many enlighten- 
ing features. The direct molded sole 
process replaces the bottom filler, welt, 
midsole, outersole and heel. The upper 
is lasted flat, eliminating the welt in- 
nersole operations with an over-all re- 
duction of 44 operations on a combat 
boot. However, seven operations are 
added in direct sole molding which re- 
sults in a total reduction of approxi- 
mately 38 operations. The net cost sav- 
ing on operations and component parts 
is approximately 30 per cent per pair. 
Amortization of new equipment could 
be completed in a short period of time. 
The use of wear-resistant rubber com- 
pounds in the molded sole would ren- 
der the life of the boot equal to the 
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wear of upper leather, eliminating the 
necessity for repair. It appears that the 
direct molded sole process will be a 
major technological advance in the con- 
struction, and will also reduce the cost, 
of Army footwear, (Photo No. 4) and 
perhaps hasten automation in footwear 
manufacture. 





Rubber Insulated F ootwear 


The most severe form of local foot 
injury is frostbite. However, very few 
cases of frostbite occur among the in- 
habitants of cold countries as they un- 
derstand how to live in a cold climate 
and know how to avoid such injury. 

In wartime, the conditions are dif- 
ferent. Military forces may be exposed 
to climatic extremes, and because of 
combat conditions cannot take the same 
precautions that normally would be 
taken by civilians. The effect of the 
Russian winter on Napoleon in his re- 
treat from Moscow, the drastic effect 
of cold injury to the German forces in 
Russia during 1941-1942, and the heavy 
casualties from cold to the British and 
Canadian forces during the Ardennes 
campaign in the winter of 1944-1945, all 
significantly illustrate this fact. 

In Korea, during the winter months 
of 1950-51, 25 per cent of all casualties 
in the American Forces were due ‘to 
cold injury, mainly frostbite, and there 
was evidence of 100 per cent incidence 
of cold injury to the Chinese and North- 
ern Korean troops less adequately 
equipped. 

The Boot, Combat, Rubber, Insulated, 
(Photo No. 5) developed to replace 
the Shoepac utilizes a double vapor- 
barrier principle in which a fleece and 
felt insulation is sealed between rubber 
impermeable inner and outer casings, 
thereby preventing damage to the in- 
sulation from moisture within the boot, 
perspiration or inclement weather. 
Only one pair of wool, cushion sole 
socks need be worn with the insulated 
boot, thereby eliminating the multiple 
layers of socks and felt insoles required 
with the Shoepac. More important, the 
adoption of the insulated boot as a 
standard item for cold climate use 
sharply decreased the number of cold- 
weather casualties among military 
forces as shown: 
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in Korea 


Number 
5,100 


Type 
All types of footwear 
All types—plus 
insulated boot 
Insulated boot 
Insulated boot 


Year 
1950-51 


1951-52 
1,011 


310 
37 


1952-53 
1953-54 


Industry has adopted this type of 
footwear which was a radical approach 
and today is accepted as a major sales 
item for commercial use. 

With a view toward improving cold 
climate footwear, the Textile, Clothing 
& Footwear Division of the Quarter- 
master R&D Command, has developed a 
new cold-wet insulated boot which is a 
significant improvement over the stand- 
ard insulated boot. The gusset has been 
eliminated by the use of a new two- 
piece last and simplified boot construc- 
tion; a nylon inner lining improves the 
ease of donning and doffing and the 
boot is so much more airtight that a 
manually operated air release valve is 
incorporated to prevent expansion of 
the boot when worn at high altitudes. 
The sole bottom is flat transversely for 
improved traction characteristics and 
compatability with individual oversnow 
equipment, and weighs eight ounces less 
per pair than the standard item. 


Cold-Dry Insulated Footwear 


The increased use and acceptance of 
vapor barrier type insulated footwear 
has led to the successful and significant 
development of an insulated boot, de- 
signed to replace the Boot, Mukluk, and 
the Boot, Arctic, Felt, for use in ex- 
treme cold (—65° F.). Both of these 
items are bulky, non-durable, lack foot 
support, are susceptible to wetting and, 
most important of all, require the use 
of multiple sockgear. The new white 
boot is basically the same as the im- 
proved cold-wet boot, but incorporates 
an additional layer of fleece insulation 
in the upper and an added layer of felt 
insulation in the midsole. During the 
past two years, Antarctic Navy per- 
sonnel engaged in building American 
bases for the International Geophysical 
Year in Antarctica, wore this boot, 


which provided satisfactory insulation 
at temperatures as low as —70° F., 
outperforming any other foctgear in the 
Antarctic. 

The standardization of this item will 
result in approximate savings to the 
Government of $32.00 per individual 
stationed in extreme cold areas. 


Ventilated Insulated Boots 


The Quartermaster Corps has de- 
signed various types of insulated boots, 
incorporating a ventilating feature, 
which introduces air into the space 
between the foot and the boot, with a 
view toward cooling the boot during 
periods of high activity. It is expected 
that this development will increase the 
acceptance and range of optimum usage 
of insulated boots. Prototypes of ven- 
tilated insulated boots, based upon a de- 
sign being tested by the Canadian 
Army, and incorporating QMC im- 
provements, have been fabricated and 
are presently being evaluated. 


Rubber, Insulated, Ski, 
Mountain, Boot 


Research and development are being 
conducted on a rubber insulated ski 
boot (Photo No. 6) suitable for march- 
ing, mountain climbing, skiing and 
snowshoeing. The present leather ski 
boot is heavy, is not waterproof, and 
requires multiple sockgear to provide 
cold weather protection. There are 
many construction and material prob- 
lems to overcome in order to provide the 
flexibility required for marching and 
still provide the firm ankle support and 
rigidity required for skiing and moun- 
tain climbing. 

The Textile, Ciothing and Footwear 
Division at the Quartermaster Research 
and Development Command, operates 
undey the leadership of Dr. S. J. Ken- 
nedy. This team has, in the past, im- 
proved and will continue to improve in 
the future military clothing and foot- 
wear. The utilization of new processes, 
materials and construction are con- 
stantly under study. These include in- 
jection molding, slush molding, com- 
pression:molding, use of synthetics, all 
of which may offer potential advan- 
tages. 
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minum. 

Growth of the company from a hand- 
ful of workers in the first button mak- 
ing plant to the almost 10,000 em- 
ployees now on Scovill payrolls has put 
the company in its present position: top 
fabricator of small metal parts and 
products in the country, and fifth larg- 
est producer of brass. 

During the years from its founding 
in 1802 to incorporation in 1850 Sco- 
vill acquired its present main site in 
Waterbury, taking over a water-pow- 
ered grist mill and using this power for 
working metal. The area around Water- 
bury became the brass making center 
of the world. 

Seovill has established a record for 
paying dividends, in unbroken annual 
sequence, for longer than any other 
industrial enterprise in the country. The 
1957 dividend payment was the one- 
hundred and second consecutive annual 
dividend to Scovill stockholders. 

Cartridges and other military sup- 
plies have been made by Scovill for the 
U. S. Army in seven different wars. 
When American kerosene was a major 
import into the Orient, the oil for the 
lamps of China was burned in Queen 
Anne Burners, made by Scovill. 

Scovill was first: to cast brass in this 
country, to roll and shape aluminum, 
to manufacture safety razors for King 
Gillette, to develop a workable snap-in 
hub cap for automobile wheels, to make 
commercial plates in the U. S. for the 
Daguerreotype process of photography, 
to make a holder that would propel and 
repel a lipstick and to turn out a com- 
pact for loose powder. 


Crompton-Richmond Company 


Crompion-Richmond Company, Inc., 
New York, is the selling and factoring 
division of the oldest cotton textile firm 
in the United Scates, the Crompton 
Company. 

The firm was established as_ the 
Providence Manufacturing Company in 
1807 in what is now Crompton, Rhode 
Island, the sixth cotton mill built in 
New England. It was incorporated as 
the Crompton Company in 1850. Cromp- 
ton-Highland Mills division began op- 
erations in Griffin, Georgia in 1925. 
Crompton-Shenandoah came into exis- 
tence in 1927 in Waynesboro, Virginia 
and Arkansas Cotton Mills Incorpor- 
ated was setup in 1948. The Frank E. 
Richmond plant was built in 1953 for 
Osceola Finishing Company, Inc., 
another division. 

Crompton-Richmond Company, the 
selling and factoring division, was ac- 
quired from Henry Kupfer and Com- 
pany in 1916 and now has many sales 
divisions within it. The factoring divi- 
sion was set up in 1933. It specializes 
in credit and in purchasing accounts re- 
ceivable for several fields including the 
shoe industry. 

[TURN TO PAGE 304, PLEASE] 
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Shapeand Substance of Shoes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 187] 
needs to be flexible....and even made 
of dimensional fabrics. These molded 
ideas do not refer exclusively to the 
insole or the sole. They refer to the 
over-all process of shoemaking. 

There is a great deal of experimenta- 
tion going on at the present time in the 
improvement of substances and mate- 
rials — now available and being de- 
veloped for the future — that will make 
possible a new kind of resiliency in 
shoes — hollow platforms and hollow 
heels filled with “lighter-than-air” 
gases or new and improved air foams. 
New enzymes and fat liquors for 
leather....New improvements of the 
present silicones and other chemical 
substances....New washes and solu- 
tions for fabrics, to resist dirt and 
abrasion and to insure greater flexibil- 
ity and pliability. All this with the 
idea of providing entirely new proper- 
ties to leather, man-made materials, 
fibers and synthetics. It is quite possible 
that many additives will be developed 
to provide protection against radio- 
active fall-out and materials in the 
same way that some of today’s shoes 
are made to protect nurses in hospitals 
and for workers in munition plants. 

Studies of environmental extremes— 
thermal, humidity, precipitation, wind 
penetration, abrasion, salt spray and 
atmospheric pressures are being made 
by the Department of Commerce to 
gauge their effect on military equip- 
ment of the U. S. Army. It is very 
likely that these studies will eventually 
prove to be helpful guides for practical 
application in the design and develop- 
ment of shoemaking machines as well 
as leather, fabrics and synthetics in 
the shoes of the future. 

Man is conquering the air and stra- 
tosphere and the shoes that cover his 
feet must have protective properties 
that will be effective in outer space... . 
possibly the shoes will be one with the 
outer garment. 

The sea is also part of the conquest 
and shoes (fins) will be constructed 
and improved to facilitate movement 
and pace. 

We think there will be shoes that are 
truly water-resistant and still have 
porosity and breathability. Shoes that 
can be turned inside out to effect a 
change in color or a change in fashion. 
Shoes made of substances and materials 
whose color can be changed, not by the 
application of a dye but by exposure 
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to certain kinds of light and color rays. 
Great advances in solar power and 
solar absorption will be utilized by shoe 
manufacturers in man-made fabrics 
that absorb the sun’s rays. They will 
probably devise methods of insulating 
the feet against cold and find means of 
cooling and making feet comfortable 
in summer. 

Men, women and children will be in- 
terested in shoes only if they are soft, 
light and flexible and give maximum 
foot freedom. Some of the future shoes, 
as we have designed and created them, 
reflect varying deviations from the 
conventional shoe shapes and outlines 
as we know them. Shoes will stay on 
the foot through the use of ingenius 
cling features. There will be simple 
devices to facilitate fast change-over. 
Shoes will be made so that they never 
lose their shape. Experimentation and 
improvement in leathers, materials, 
plastics and bonding agents will be 
broad and all-inclusive and eliminate 
burning or irritation to the soles and 
heels of the feet and any other dis- 
comforts. 

Feet have been encased in heavy 
shapes and constructions for too long. 
The shoes of the future will be the 
“great emancipator.” They will free 
the feet and allow molded articulation 
of the bones and flexibility of the arch. 

Shoes of the future will be made of 
glass and metal. New treatments and 
tannages of leather, new plastics that 
are strong and firm will enable shoes 
to mold and stay firmly on the foot. 

For children there will be molded. 
soft, slipper sock shoes. Also decorative 
indoor sock shoes that can be trans 
formed into outdoor ones merely by 
stepping into a thin, flexible, molded 
bottom. These molded bottoms can be 
made of waterproof material and 
therefore would be doubly useful. A 
child’s convertible (pump) in 1982 
could very well feature a leather tip 
and foxing, a very thin, air-insulated 
and cushioned sole, a magnetic heel for 
walking ease in rarified atmosphere; 
and interchangeable magnetized metal 
buckles, bows, ornaments. Naturally, 
fiber glass knee length socks would be 
the complement for such futuristic 
shoes. 

Men will not be overlooked in the 
planning and designing of shoes of the 
future. They will get all the benefits of 
technological improvements, advanced 
design and color. They too will have 


soft, flexible, lightweight slippers and 
sock shoes that can double for indoor 
and outdoor wear. Molded constructions 
will be paramount features in men’s 
shoes of the future. 

It is in the realm of women’s shoes, 
however, that the scope for undreamed 
of design, ingenuity and fantasy will 
get its best and most imaginative ap. 
plication. The “orange peel” principle 
with its spring cling and the bottom 
that gently follows the contour of the 
foot will be a popular idea. There will 
be colored innersoles that can be inter- 
changed and colored soles, where the 
color will not be put on but rather it 
will be impregnated into the sole mate- 
rial. Think of glove-fitting sandals that 
have special places for the toes and 
with laminated soles. 

We hope we have whetted your im- 
agination with these few examples. We 
know from discussion with people that 
all it takes to get the mind churning 
and the design processes working is to 
point the direction towards 1982. In- 
variably the ideas and suggestions that 
follow are fabulous! 

By 1982 there will be a definite line of 
demarcation between indoor and out- 
door shoes. The wonders of this “elec- 
tronic age” will create new and im- 
proved air conditioning in the homes 
and will undoubtedly result in white or 
light, delicate tints in home furnishings, 
wall coverings, rug and accessories. 
What a boon it will be... how easy... 
to shed the bottom shell of the shoe 
worn for street and outdoors before 
entering the home or office and still 
be well shod in soft, glovelike slippers. 
Dust-cleared air and atmosphere out- 
doors will be conducive to wearing 
light colors and white in the industrial 
cities as well as in the country. 

The important, basic, motivating idea 
for the shoes of the future must be 
that there is nothing to bind, noth- 
ing to hurt, nothing to restrict foot 
freedom. The shce must be completely 
flexible and conform gently to the 
contour of the foot. The fit will be 
glove-like and at the same time allow 
for easy articulation of the toes. Mag- 
netic impulses will be contrived and 
used. 

We think the shoes of the future will 
be light as air... colorful and func- 
tional under all conditions. What do 
you think? 
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William Iselin & Company, Inc. 


William Iselin & Co., Inc which 
will celebrate its 150th anniversary 
next year, is one of the country’s top 
half-dozen granters of credit to shoe re- 
tailers. It was founded in 1808. This 
largest and oldest of the old-line fac- 
tors began operations in the shoe in- 
dustry in 1932. Today, along with 
clients in the textile, apparel, furniture 
and other industries, the firm serves 
some 25 substantial shoe manufactur- 
ers. In 1957 these manufacturers will 
do a volume business that will exceed 
$75,000,000. 

The factor’s prime functions are re- 
lated to the cash purchase of a com- 
pany’s accounts receivables. Today Ise- 
lin also helps clients with their distri- 
bution problems. It makes short-term 
over-advances, sometimes on an unse- 
cured basis, for the accumulation of 
raw materials and finished inventory in 
advance of the selling season. The com- 
pany also makes special long-term 
loans to finance sales expansion or 
plant modernization programs. 

Indirectly, then, this venerable or- 
ganization is very much in the shoe 
business. 


McNeely Division, Allied Kid Co. 


The McNeely Company, Philadel- 
phia division of Allied Kid Company, 
was founded in 1809 by William Ten- 
nent McNeely to produce morocco, 
buckskin, chamois, sheep, parchment 
and vellum leathers. 

Upon his death, in 1855, his three 
sons carried on this well-established 
concern. William, Jr., noticed the im- 
portation of French kid leathers in vol- 
ume and decided to tan this product 
domestically. New production methods, 
a new plant and new equipment were 
necessary; therefore a building was 
erected with a capacity of 18,000 skins 
daily, which was the largest exclusive 
kidskin tannery in the United States 
catering to both domestic and foreign 
shoe concerns. Robert K. McNeely op- 
erated this new plant for many years. 

In 1914 Charles Wilson McNeely en- 
tered the kid tanning industry; and 
was quick to realize that through a 
new finish, his leathers could be more 
attractive to the shoe trade. He there- 
fore developed the pigment finish which 
quickly displaced the old analine dyed 
leathers. 

After a very successful career, in 
1930, C. Wilson merged with three 
other operating companies to form the 
Allied Kid Company. Prentice J. Mc- 
Neely is now the fifth generation to 
follow in this industry which his an- 
cestors founded 148 years ago. 


North & Judd Manufacturing 
Company 
The continental operation of North 


& Judd of New Britain, Conn., since 
1812 makes it one of the oldest manu- 
facturing firms in the United States. 
The present plant is located on the orig- 
inal site. Following the early New En- 
gland pattern of home industry at its 
founding, it manufactured clasps, hooks 
and eves for clothing, from imported 
wire, distributing much of the work to 
women and girls to be done at home. 
Wire forming machinery was set up in 
the plant in 1830. Saddlery hardware 
was manufactured by the mid-30’s. 

The firm contributed substantially to 
the great industrial output of the North 
during the Civil War. In 1863 the part- 
nership became incorporated. 

After World War I, the firm ab- 
sorbed or bought 11 companies. The 
Army-Navy E was given in recognition 
of its war production during World 
War II. 

Since then the firm has purchased 
many new machines and absorbed two 
additional firms. Having grown from 
a three-man shop, North & Judd em- 
ploys over 1200 people and sells its 
products from coast to coast. 


Stephen Putney Shoe Company 


The Putney wholesale shoe business 
was started in 1817 by Samuel Putney, 
who came to Virginia from New En- 
gland. Sometime later William K. 
Watts was taken into partnership, at 
which time the firm name became Put- 
ney & Watts. Samuel Putney brought 
his nephew, Stephen Putney, from New 
England to Richmond as a boy. When 
Stephen reached the age of twenty 
Samuel gave him an interest in the 
business. Stephen was later admitted 
to the firm and the name became Put- 
ney, Watts & Putney. Later, when 
Samuel Putney retired the firm name 
returned to Putney & Watts and so 
continued to 1878, when Watts retired. 

Langhorne Putney, Stephen’s son, en- 
tered the business in 1874 at the age 
of sixteen; in 1879 the firm name be- 
came Stephen Putney & Company, and 
in 1902 the firm was incorporated as 
Stephen Putney Shoe Company, which 
is the present name. 

In 1910 Archie Pleasants Cone, great- 
grandson of Samuel Putney and nephew 
of Langhorne Putney, became associ- 
ated with the company; he became 
president in 1929 after the death of 
Langhorne Putney. Archie Cone passed 
away in 1951, at which time Philip W. 
Brandt became president and treasurer. 


H. Childs & Company 


H. Childs & Co. was established as 
a wholesale boot and shoe business 
by Harvey Childs in 1817 and op- 
erated under his sole ownership until 
1868. At that time, Harvey Childs, Jr., 
joined his father, and the partnership 
carried on to 1873. 

For ten years, from 1874 through 
1883, the partners were Harvey Childs, 
Jr., and Ross Johnston, and in the 
latter part of 1883 Harvey Childs, Jr., 
became sole owner. 

H. Childs & Co. was incorporated in 
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1918, with James H. Childs as presi- 
cent, and in January of that year the 
company started the Iron Age Division, 
which sells only safety shoes direct 
to the mills, manufacturing plants and 
oil companies. 

In 1929, H. Childs & Co., Inc., started 
a chain of retail family shoe stores 
under the name of Keystone Shoe 
Stores, Inc. Later they opened two 
chains ... the Fort Pitt Shoe Stores 
and the Southern Shoe Stores. In 1948 
James H. Childs, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent and James H. Childs, chairman of 
the board; and they continue in that 
capacity at the present time. 


Thonet Industries, Inc. 


Bending wood for chair making was 
invented in 1830 by Michael Thonet. 
At the invitation of Prince Metternich, 
he set up shops in Austria and in 1853 
he opened a New York branch. In the 
space of a few decades his efforts de- 
veloped into a sizable industry, mass 
producing chairs for shipment all over 
the world. 

In the early 1920’s Thonet introduced 
in France bent tubular steel furniture, 
designed by Marcel Breuer, Mies Von 
Der Rohe, Le Carbusier and others. 
With World War II in the making, the 
center of operation was transferred to 
the United States and production facil- 
ities were set up completely indepen- 
dent from imports. The experiences 
gained in airplane production during 
the war were utilized by Thonet in 
presenting modern molded plywood 
furniture—mass produced. 

Engineered for the public use, Thonet 
chairs and fitting stools are used in 
many prominent stores throughout the 
United States. Showrooms are main- 
tained in New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Miami, Dallas and Statesville, 
North Carolina. 

Plants are operated at Statesville, 
North Carolina, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
and York, Pennsylvania. 


B. A. Corbin & Son Company 


B. A. Corbin & Son Company is 
recognized as the oldest shoe company 
in continuous operation in the United 
States. It was founded as a maker of 
hand pegged boots in 1831 by Ben- 
jamin A. Corbin in Webster, Mass. A 
highly successful businessman in other 
fields, Mr. Corbin established the shoe 
firm to enhance the industrial prestige 
of his home town. 

In 1862, Chester Corbin, Benjamin’s 
son, was admitted to the firm and the 
name was changed to B. A. Corbin & 
Son. Chester became president of the 
firm in 1880 when has father died at 
the age of 71. When Henry Powning 
joined the firm in 1898, the present 
title of the company was adopted: 
B. A. Corbin & Son Company. 

Three years later, the Corbin inter- 
ests retired. Control has remained with 
the Pawning family ever since. In 
1911, the output, which had been con- 
fined to men’s shoes, was expanded to 
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include women’s and boys’ welts. The 
firm continues to manufacture these 
lines today. The majority of these shoes 
are sold under the brand name, A. G. 
Spaulding & Bros. 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Company 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, 
through a direct line of predecessor 
companies, goes back to 1832. Its 
original ancestor was the firm of Field, 
Converse & Company, established in 
Boston 125 years ago. This was suc- 
ceeded by Field, Converse & Allen, and 
then by Allen & Field. 

Arthur C. Lawrence, an orphan 
boy of 16, made his way to Boston from 
his uncle’s farm in South Gardiner, 
Maine, in the late 1860’s He was hired 
by John Field, and 10 years later be- 
came a partner in the firm of Allen, 
Field & Lawrence. The next name in 
the line of descent was A. C. Lawrence 
& Company, in 1894, followed by the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, in 
1897. 

Mr. Lawrence revolutionized the 
leather industry in this early period 
when his company, for the first time, 
bought raw stock, tanned the leather, 
and then sold the finished leather 
directly to the manufacturers of leather 
goods. Previously these operations had 
been conducted by three different types 
of firms. 

The A. C. Lawrence Leather Com- 
pany, now a division of Swift & Com- 
pany, with nine tanneries operating in 
six states, is the largest producer of 
leather in the world. The name, Law- 
rence, has become a hallmark of qual- 
ity wherever leather is used. 


Rogers Corporation 


Rogers Corporation, Rogers, Con- 
necticut, celebrates its 125th year as 
a Connecticut manufacturer. It was 
founded in 1832 by Peter Rogers and 
was maintained as a family-owned bus- 
iness until 1927. 

The firm first made pressboard on 


cylinder paper machines for the tex- 
tile industry. These were boards of 
high quality used in the pressing of 
finished clothing. From this beginning 
the company has branched out into 
the specialty materials field. 

The first large specialty item made 
was insulating paper and board for the 
transformer and electric motor indus- 
try. Other special materials include: 
plastic molding materials, high tem- 
perature insulation, special molded 
rubber parts, fabricated items and 
boards used in the construction of shoes. 

At present, Rogers produces cellu- 
lose and rubber combination materials 
used for dutchmen, insoles, shanks and 
midsoles. They also sell reconstituted 
leather products to shoe manufacturers. 


William Amer Company 


This year marks a memorable mile- 
stone in the history of America’s oldest 
kid leather tanners, William Amer 
Company. 

Founded in Philadelphia in 1832 by 
William Amer, the Company was later 
headed by his son, Edward C. Amer, 
from 1875 to 1914. Following this 
period, Laird H. Simons, Sr. occupied 
the presidency until his passing in 1936, 
succeeded by William C. Hunneman, Jr. 
until 1950. Laird H. Simons, Jr. is now 
president. 

Renowned from its earliest years as 
manufacturers of the finest quality kid, 
under the trademark, “King Kid,” the 
company has zealously guarded that 
reputation for a century and a quarter. 

The addition of “King Kangaroo” to 
the Amer line further broadened the 
Company’s high ‘evel service to the in- 
dustry. 

The newest kid products of William 
Amer Company are “Broadtail Kid” 
and “TIlluminata.” These textured orig- 
inals created a furore in high fashion 
circles during the past year, and are 
important in the fashion picture for 
the coming fall, winter and spring. 

[TURN TO FOLLOWING PAGE, PLEASE] 


Tanning in the Old Days 


An old lithograph of the Philadelphia ‘tannery of McNeely & Conpane, division of 
Allied Kid Company. Notice the skins drying in the tanyard. 
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HOT Weather Special 


a “Feather Light" 


Comfortable, bie. 
Prevents slipping. 5 colors with white stitch- 


100% waterproof, washabi 
ing, Grosgrain edge. 3 sizes, S-M-L, Men's 
and Women's. Packaged in polyethylene bags. 

SPECIAL: 36 pair package. Assorted 
colors and sizes. Only $21.60 prepaid 
shipping when check accompanies order. 
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BOX HANDLERS 





LONG ARM* 
The efferent box handler 
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shelves and return the empty boxes upside down. 
No climbing, no falls, no wasted energy. Long 
Arms with 24". 30", 36". 48", 60" handles—$3.50; 
with 72° handles, $4.50. Postage prepaid in 
USA. Specify handle lengths desired and if for 
men's or women's boxes. Your jobber or 
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Belding-Heminway, New York 


America’s oldest thread and fabric 
manufacturer, Belding - Heminway 
Company, New York, has reeled off an 
impressive list of firsts since 1832 
when the first segment of the company 
was founded. 

It developed the first machine twist 
thread for the Singer sewing machine 
in 1852. It wound silk thread on the 
first wooden spools around 1860 thus 
eliminating the clumsy packaging of 
threads in skeins. On one of the world’s 
first animated electric signs the famous 
Corticelli kitten trademark romped 
amid yards and yards of silk thread in 
New York City at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

In 1948, the firm introduced the 
world’s first bonded monocord sewing 
thread, considered the first fundament- 
ally new sewing thread in 25,000 years. 
It has been especially important to the 
shoe industry for its superiority over 
regular thread and because of the num- 
ber of “cripples” it has eliminated. 

The Northampton Silk Company was 
Tounded in 1832. Its name was later 
changed to the Nonotuck Silk Company 
and the product dubbed “Corticelli” 
after an eminent Italian grammarian. 
The name was changed again in 1922 
to the Corticelli Silk Company. 

The Heminway Silk Company was 
started in 1849 while the Belding 
Brothers Company first opened its doors 
in 1857. Belding- Heminway consoli- 
dated in 1926 and this new firm joined 
with Corticelli in 1932. Thus the three 
oldest existing silk makers in America 
became one company. 


W. D. Byron & Sons, Inc. 


One of the oldest tanneries in the 
country to operate continuously under 
one family ownership, W. D. Byron & 
Sons, Inc., is 125 years old this year. 

Founded in 1832 by Joseph Byron, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, the firm was 
later moved to Mercersburg, Pa. It 
moved again in 1897 to Williamsport, 
Pa. Joseph’s five sons all entered the 
business. 

The firm recentiy began manufactur- 
ing shoe leathers. These are chrome- 
tanned full grain and corrected sides in 
color and weight ranges for men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 

The fifth generation, James Edgar 
Byron, is presently secretary-treasurer. 


Peters Shoe Company, division of 
International Shoe Company 


Peters Shoe Company, one of the 
earliest shoe manufacturers in St. 
Louis, traces its origins back to 1836, 
when How and Claflin, a partnership, 
was formed to job eastern shoes to 
Missourians. 

This partnership became in time the 
Claflin-Allen Shoe Company. Henry W. 
Peters, who started as shipping clerk 
at 16, rose to an executive position with 
the firm. He then formed the Peters and 
Miller Shoe Company and in 1889 pur- 
chased Claflin-Alien. The new firm also 
acquired a small shoe factory owned by 


James H. Carey. The entire operation 
became the Peters Shoe Company in 
1891. 

In 1911, Peters Shoe Company merged 
with Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company to form International Shoe 
Company. Peters continues to be one 
of the largest of International’s 
eighteen divisions. 


Dack Corporation Limited 


Mathew Dack, a skilled shoemaker, 
immigrated to Canada from Ireland 
in the early 1830’s. After several 
moves he settled in a rapidly growing 
town known then as Muddy York and 
opened a custom-made shoe business. 
He had a concept of shoemaking which 
has been summed up as “only the best 
at all times.” 

That was 1836. The population of 
Muddy York was 10,000. As the years 
went on the town grew and changed its 
name to Toronto. The business grew 
along with it, for men of means soon 
came in good numbers to buy the mas- 
terfully crafted shoes from the ener- 
getic Irishman. 

Today, five generations and 122 years 
iater, John O. Dack, general manager, 
continues the family tradition. A na- 
tion-wide industry that includes retail 
stores in every principal city, the firm, 
now owned by A. H. Marston, still func- 
tions with the motto: “Only the best at 
all times.” 


P. H. Volk & Company 


P. H. Volk, a wholesale distributor, 
was established in 1840 by Francis 
Volk. The address was Charles and 
Lombard Streets, Baltimore. Now, 117 
years and four generations later the 
address is still the same. 

The firm name was changed in 1880 
to P. H. Volk & Company by the found- 
er’s son, Phillip H. At his death, in 
1927, P. Irvin, his son, became president 
of the firm. 

P. Irvin Volk died in April, 1957, 
thus passing the control onto the fourth 
generation, W. Milton Volk. 

The firm specializes in casuals, play 
sandals, house slippers, juvenile foot- 
wear and speciality footwear. 


L. B. Evans’ Son Company 


Since its founding in 1841, the L. B. 
Evans’ Son Company has been operated 
and owned by six generations of the 
family. The antecedents of the firm go 
back to the early 1800’s while the fam- 
ily history goes back to 1680 in the 
Wakefield area. 

Thomas and Amos Evans had a small 
shoe business as part of their general 
store in the early 1800’s. During these 
years, they began a rudimentary shoe 
manufacturing program. In their home 
they cut leather for shoes. When 
routine farm chores permitted, neigh- 
vors hand stitched the shoes to supple- 
ment farm income. Shoemakers then 
lasted and finished the bottoms. Still 
other workers received the shoes for 
heeling. The Evans family then brought 
the shoes back home for sandpapering 
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and finishing. The market was generally 
Boston. Retail price: 96¢. 

The present firm was founded in 
1841, in the rear of a private dwelling 
in Wakefield by Lucius Bolles Evans. 
rhe first true factory was obtained in 
1884. Harvey, Lucius’ son, joined the 
pusiness and upon his father’s death 
gave the company its present title. 

The major preduct today is men’s 
slippers, 5,000 pairs daily. To take up 
the off-season slack, the firm can man- 
ufacture men’s casuals. 


Hoague-Sprague Corporation 


In the year of the great gold rush, 
1849, shoes were still being made in 
tiny, one or two man shops or in the 
backyards of shoemakers. Packaging 
was non-existent. New England shoe 
output was shipped mostly to the Bos- 
ton market—shipped in burlap bags on 
the backs of saddle horses travelling 
over the Lynn marshes. In that year, 
Hoague-Sprague Corporation of Lynn 
was founded. 

The first shoe package was a 12-pair 
paper box. Later, low-cost individual 
pair boxes were developed. Branding 
and trademarking were followed by the 
steady development of box markings, 
keyed for consumer recognition. This 
led to the modern laminated five-color 
design. 

In the course of its growth, the 
Hoague-Sprague Corporation has added 
its Davis Division, a paper board man- 
ufacturer; and its division which man- 
ufactures the Boxmaster Machine for 
in-plant forming of shoe boxes. 


Rogers Brothers 


F. W. Rogers crossed the Ameri- 
can continent in a covered wagon and 
founded Rogers Brothers Shoes, Inc., 
in San Francisco during the gold rush 
of 1849. 

After 108 years and three genera- 
tions, the firm has become known as 
one of the leading shoe wholesalers and 
exporters in the country. Its success 
with women’s lines, led the firm, in the 
late 1940’s, to introduce a complete 
men’s line. 

Now under the guidance of Julian 
W. Rogers, president, the firm also 
maintains a wide-flung export business 
from its main offices in Boston. With 
over 1000 styles in stock, styles can be 
adjusted to local conditions in almost 
every part of the world. 


Johnston & Murphy 


Johnston & Murphy Shoe was 
founded by William J. Dudley, an 
English shoemaker, in Newark, New 
Jersey, in 1850. The business flour- 
ished rapidly, and James Johnston, 
another shoe man, was taken into the 
expanding firm. Two years later, Dud- 
ley died, and James Johnston joined 
with William H. Murphy, a brother of 
Governor Franklin Murphy of New 
Jersey, to continue the business under 
the name of Johnston & Murphy. 

In 1892, Herbert P. Gleason and Wil- 
liam J. O’Rourke joined “J&M,” and 
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the company moved to its present New- 
ark plant. It was enlarged in 1925, to 
twice its original size. 

In 1918, “J&M” was incorporated 
and in August, 1951, was purchased by 
General Shoe Corporation. 


Pacific Mills 


Pacific Mills, Boston, was estab- 
lished in 1850 in Lawrence, Mass. By 
1873, annual output had risen to 22,- 
000,000 yards of worsted plus addi- 
tional millions of yards of other goods 
such as cretonnes used for furniture 
coverings and draperies. 

In 1916, it acquired four mills be- 
longing to Parker Cotton Mills Com- 
pany of the Carolinas. In 1923, the 
firm built a complete mill and town in 
South Carolina on a 750 acre tract and 
named it Lyman. The policy of con- 
fining cotton manufacturing to the 
South was established by the firm in 
1940. At the same time a complete 
modernization program was instituted. 
In one ten-year period since then, the 
company plowed back over $30,000,000 
into the face-lifting program. 

Textile manufactures from Pacific go 
into many fields including clothing, 
household furnishings, shoe linings and 
automobile upholstery. 


Van Voorhies-Phinney Company 


A. A. Van Voorhies came to Sacra- 
mento, California and established a har- 
ness making business in 1850. mainly 
for the teams going into the gold mines. 
He also sold leather to boot and shoe 
makers. 

In 1908, leather and findings were 
added for the shoe repair business. 
Stitch down sandals and felt slippers 
were added to the stock in 1910 and by 
1914, the firm was wholesaling men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 

Now, the business has come to spe- 
cialize in wholesaling men’s dress and 
work shoes. 


Edwin Clapp & Son, Ine. 


The Clapp family was in the shoe 
business before the founding date of 
i853 shown on the company records. 
James Sylvester Clapp plied the shoe 
craftsman’s trade in the famous “Ten 
Footer” shoemaker’s shop typical of the 
period in New England. 

In 1853, his son. James Henry Clapp, 
erected the first Clapp factory in East 
Weymouth. Another son, Edwin, who 
gave his name to the firm, entered the 
pusiness when he came of age. He as- 
sumed control of the firm and moved it 
to larger quarters after his brother 
died. 

Edwin Clapp brought his son, Davis 
Bates Clapp, into the business. Trag- 
ically, Davis died in 1901 at the age of 
24. The grieving father erected the 
Davis Bates Clapp Memorial building 
for civic and community purposes. 

Edwin himself died in 1905. 

Today Edwin Clapp Lincoln, Jr., vice 
president of the firm, is the fifth gen- 
eration of the Clapp family to work in 
the company. 
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Everyone Who Knows Comes to BARIS 
SURPLUS SHOE STOCKS 
from best sources always on hand 
at action prices 
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ORTHOPEDIC FOOTWEAR 





| MEN'S, LADIES’ BOYS’, GIRLS 


TARSO SUPINATOR SHOES® 


—for weak or flat feet— 
. . . prescribed by doctors 
as the modern corrective 
shoe for children. 

Made and distributed only by: 


Maurice J. Markell Shoe Co., Inc. 


332 South Broadway * Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Fred Rueping Leather Company 


It was William Rueping, a merchant 
of considerable means, who threw aside 
all established comforts at Essen, Ger- 
many, and embarked to the United 
States in 1853. Determined to forge 
ahead with a growing nation, he and 
his family settled temporarily at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Then, a year later, 
news of the proposed railroad exten- 
sion convinced Rueping to build a tan- 
nery at Fond du Lac, at the foot of 
Lake Winnebago and near the sources 
of hemlock bark. Total investment up 
until the time the first leather was sold 
was $5,000. This included the homestead, 
barn, tannery, equipment, hides and 
supplies. The first hides were soaked on 
August 5, 1854. 

Time honored, the Rueping name sig- 
nifiies 103 years of continuous operation 
at the same old stand. Annual produc- 
tion is estimated at 28,000,000 square 
feet of quality upper leather. 


Charles Cushman Company 


The bumpy history of the Charles 
Cushman Company began in the small 
town of Minot, Maine in 1854. Ara 
Cushman, who later received general 
credit for being the father of mass pro- 
duction techniques in the shoe indus- 
try, named his new firm appropriately 
enough the Ara Cushman Company. In 
1867 he moved to the present location 
in Auburn, Maine 

The Cushman-Hollis Company be- 
came the successor corporation in 1903 
and by 1920 was known as the largest 
shoe manufacturer in the world under 
one roof. It specialized in white canvas 
shoes. 

The vagaries of fashion caught up 
with canvas shoes during the twenties. 
Thus, by 1932, the firm was no longer 
able to operate successfully and, in 
1933, the president, E. F. Abbott, start- 
ed the Charles Cushman Company. Its 
capacity today is 8,000 pairs daily of 
misses’, children’s and women’s shoes. 


Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, 


Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, di- 
vision of International Shoe Company, 
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traces its origin back to Friedman 
Brothers, founded in Philadelphia in 
1854 with Jacob Friedman as it first 
president. 

At the beginning of the Civil War— 
probably to be in closer contact with 
its customers, mostly in the South— 
the company moved to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, where it operated as a jobber 
under the firm name of Friedman 
Brothers & Schaefer. 

In 1891, the company moved from 
Memphis to St. Louis, changing its 
name to Friedman Brothers Shoe Com- 
pany. Through the years in St. Louis 
other shoe manufacturing concerns were 
absorbed in Giesecke - D’Oench - Hayes 
Shoe Company which in itself combined 
several prior mergers. These combined 
firms were incorporated as the Fried- 
man-Shelby Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany and, with five fully equipped fac- 
tories, were in operation on December 
1, 1912, when that company was pur- 
chased by the International Shoe 
Company. 


Herman Roser & Sons, Inc. 


Established in 1854 and originally 
producing all kinds of leather, this tan- 
nery was acquired by Herman Roser in 
1886. He specialized in genuine pigskin 
leather, which policy has been continued 
by the successor corporation, Herman 
Roser & Sons, Inc., in which the second 
and third generations of Rosers are 
now active. 

Roser pigskin in vegetable and 
chrome tannages, for leather goods and 
shoes, has achieved an international 
reputation for quality. 

The company has recently added fine 
vegetable tanned buffalo calf and cow- 
hide to its products. Total sales, par- 
ticularly of chrome tanned pigskin for 
women’s shoes, are currently at the 
highest level in the 103 years of ex- 
istence of this tannery. 


Blum Shoe Manufacturing Co. 


In 1855, the Blum Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company was founded by John 
Blum, an emigrant who had owned his 
own custom shoe business in Germany. 

He originated the woven Flexible 
Foot Warmer and was a pioneer in the 
manufacture of warm wool-lined slip- 
pers and shoes. With his three sons, 
Frank, Phillip and Daniel, Mr. Blum 
incorporated in 1898. A new corpora- 
tion was formed in 1906. Under it, a 
new brick building was built which oc- 
cupies an entire square block in down 
town Dansville, N. Y. Floor space has 
grown from 1000 square feet to the 
present 120,000 square feet. 

The firm today has representatives 
of the fourth generation Blum family. 


Tyer Rubber Company 


Henry George Tyer founded the Tyer 
Rubber Company, Andover, Mass., in 
1856. Success was highly problematical. 
A number of attempts by other men to 
make and market India rubber products 
had failed. The depression of ’57 was 
just around the bend. 

But success was his. One of his first 





products was a new kind of overshoe, 
the “Compo,” a patented rubber gaiter 
in which the upper and sole were fast- 
ened together by a rubber cement. 

At this point George Boyce became 
associated with the firm. They had 20 
employes. 

In 1876 the company was incorpo- 
rated. In 1882, Henry Tyer died and his 
son, Horace H. Tyer, became president. 
The firm entered a period of unprece- 
dented growth. By 1906, 500 employes 
were on the payroll. Horace died in 
1907. 

In 1922, the firm got out of the rub- 
ber automobile tire business and began 
to diversify its rubber production. To- 
day, its payroll shows over 1,000 em- 
ployes. Production embraces legions of 
different molded rubber products for 
both consumer and industrial use. 


John R. Evans & Company 


The year 1957 marks the 100th an- 
niversary of John R. Evans & Com- 
pany. The prologue to its history began 
in the Delaware Valley in 1828 when 
Christopher Bockius started a small 
tannery in Philadelphia, with his two 
sons. One of their first employes was 
a young man named John R. Evans. 
After the death of Christopher Bockius, 
nis son George Bockius and John R. 
Evans carried on the business together. 
Surviving George Bockius, John R. 
Evans became owner of the business, 
renamed John R. Evans & Company in 
1857. 

Upon the death of Mr. Evans in 1898, 
responsibility for directing the growing 
ieather business fell upon the shoulders 
of his nephew and partner C. Frederick 
C. Stout. Mr. Stout immediately began 
a program of modernizing the com- 
pany’s equipment and tanning methods, 
and became one of the pioneers in this 
country to adopt the revolutionary 
chrome tanning process introduced to 
the United States by Robert H. Foer- 
derer in the late eighteen eighties. 
Right after the turn of the century 
John R. Evans & Company started tan- 
uing its leather in Camden at the pres- 
ent location at Second & Erie Streets. 

The principal product, as it was a 
hundred years ago, is fine, quality 
leather tanned from kid and goat skins. 


Davidson Rubber Company 


The Davidson Rubber Company of 
Charlestown, Mass., is the second old- 
est rubber fabricating company in the 
world. It recently celebrated its 100 
years of rubber fabricating by opening 
a subsidiary plant in Dover, New 
Hampshire. 

The firm was founded in 1857 by Dr. 
C. H. Davidson at the time the Charles 
Goodyear vulcanization patents ex- 
pired. A 60-horsepower steam engine 
supplied power for the mills and mix- 
ing tanks. Yearly production was 20 
tons. 

In 1905, the firm was purchased by 
Alexander MacAdam Paul in whose 
family the ownership remains. Today, 
thousands of horsepower units help to 
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SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED: SIDELINE SALESMEN FOR 

MEN’S DRESS AND WORK SHOES in 
Popular Price field. Must have experience. 
Territory open: Michigan, Illinois, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Indiana. Reply to Box 20, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Penna. 





S MART LEATHER BOWS, SHOE ORNA- 

MENTS and FOOT SOX. Pocket size sam- 
vles. Manufacturer offers highest commission. 
eply to Box 556, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





IDELINE SALESMEN FOR LIVE LINE 

OF MEN’S Fast Styled Dress Shoes; $7.00, 
$8.00, $9.00 Retailers. State background. Ter- 
ritory Open: Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio. Reply to Box 21, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Penna. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


C REATIVE DESIGNER, AGED 24, KNOW- 
ING ANY TYPE SHOE MANUFAC- 
TURING; Studied 3 years Roman France. 3 
months Italian method, Ars Sutoria, Italy, seeks 
position creation office important factory South 
or North America. Free from April 15. MR. 
MARCEL POILANE, LeFUILET (MAINE 
& LOTRE), FRANCE. 








SOE SALESMAN, AAl ORTHOPEDIC 

CORRECTIVE FITTING, also Arch Sup- 
ports; 20 years’ experience. Wants part time 
or full time, or relieve. Reply to Box 16, Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





ESIRE POSITION WITH FUTURE, 10 

years’ shoe experience, high grade; 7 years 
Managerial; college graduate; age 34; prefer 
Southwest. Reply to Box 17, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Penna. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


Carry Line Misses and Children's Pre- 
Welts and C ts, ission basis. 
Territories: Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Reply to Box 965, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











OPPORTUNITY! 


We have several openings for side line rep- 
resentatives for our wonderful line of open- 
stock, in-stock low priced Juvenile Footwear. 
All open territories are well established. 
6% commission, plus bonus. Write: 
NEIL CARLSON, SALESMANAGER 
SEABOARD NATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
529-535 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, Md. 














SALESMEN WANTED FOR EXCELLENT 

LINE of In-Stock Popwar Price Children’s 
Shoes for South, New York State, Western 
Pennsylvania. Long established firm. Liberal 
Commission. All replies confidential. Reply to 
Box 18, Boot and Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





HELP WANTED 


ANAGER WANTED for Ladies’ Medium 

and tiigh Grade Shoe Department in well- 
established, 100% located, ready-to-wear store, 
about July Ist, in Danville, Ill. Population 
50,000. ALSO, ASSISTANT MANAGER for 
leading, long established Family Shoe Store 
featuring outstanding brands of Better Grade 
Footwear. Excellent advancement opportunity 
in new branches to be established. eautiful 
clean city 70,000 population. Write full details, 





experience, qualifications, references, etc., ac- 
companied by photo. All replies confidential. 
The J. J. SHOLEM STORES CO., CHAM- 
PAIGN, ILLINOIS. 





PARTNER WANTED 





ARTNER WANTED: EXCELLENT OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR SHOE MAN with high 
rade experience to become my partner. Lincoln 
oad, Miami Beach. Five years same location. 
Exclusive franchise. Nationally known brands. 
Details by letter. Reply to Box 24 Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Penna. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


To carry line of Children's Pre-Welts and 
Cements, Luther Brand, Stock and Make Ups; 
Commission basis. n be carried with 
non-conflicting Line. Established ‘territories: 
Kentucky, Iilinois, Missouri, Minnesota, lowa 
and Nebraska. Reply with references. 
THE KEPNER SCOTT SHOE CO., INC. 
Orwigsburg, Pa. 

















N-STOCK LINE OF POPULAR PRICED 

WORK SHOES. Minnesota, Indiana, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Ohio, Kansas and 
Southwest States. Attractive commission 
UNION SHOE MFG. COMPANY, Sheboy 
gan, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE 


AMILY SHOE STORE IN RAPIDLY 

GROWING SUBURB OF SAN FRAN 
CISCO. Established eight years; Good volume 
in Medium and High-Grade Name Brands. Will 
sell at Inventory cost and half cost of fixtures. 
Stock is very clean and current. Owner has other 
pressing interests. Reply to Box 981, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila 
delphia 39, Penna. 





UCSON, ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST 

GROWING CITIES, Family Store, estab- 
lished three years. Small Volume. Small In- 
ventory. Excellent net profit. Full price ap 
proximatcly $10,000 cash. QUINN’S SHOES, 
2522 North Campbell, Tucson, Arizona. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


UNDISPLAYED 
20¢ a word 


Minimum (18 words) . .$3.60 
Box number, extra... .$2.40 
Your name and address 
charged at word rate. 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED 


$14 per inch 

Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 
our office 20 days prior to 
publication date. 
NOTICE: 

Classified Advertising 

is payable in advance 








Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Here is my want-ad: 


ORDER BLANK 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 











Please check if box No. is Wanted [1] 


Enclosed is Check [] 
Money Order () 








June 15, 1957 








FOR SALE 





OT SPRINGS NATIONAL 
KANSAS; 100% 


PARK, AR- 


location for shoe business, 


26 successful years operation; rent $175.00 
month on four year lease. Takes avout $3,su0 
to deal, Contact: J. N. LEESON, P. O. Box 
1014, Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 


OR SALE: ESTABLISHED SHOE STORE 
for 60 years in Marietta, Ohio. Will sell at 
Inventory. Reply to: NEPTUNE’S SHOE | 
STORE, 286 Front Street, Marietta, Ohio. 


ADRIAN SPECIAL X-RAY Shoe Fitting 
Machine, automatic model JOSEPH 
BLAZEJEWSKI, 2655 Orthodox Street, Phila- 
delphia 37, Pa. 





LINES WANTED 





NPERIENCED VOLUME SALESMAN t 

call on Wholesalers, Mail Order Houses and 
few Chains, Coast to Coast, to sell women's 
wthopedic; style shoes; flats and _ casuals; 
traight salary, plus traveling expenses, no com 
missions. Reply to Box 23, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 


9, Penna. 


A* TTENTION, WESTERN MANUFACTUR 
ERS: 


Have warehouse experience and ample 


capital cover Jersey, Delaware and Pennsy!- 
vania. Interested in good proposition, Reply to 
Box 22, Boot and Shoe Recorder, Chestnut & 


S6th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN, GOOD FOL 











LOWING in Ohio—Michigan looking for 
Manufacturer’s Line of Popular Price Ladies 
Dress Shoes. Reply to Box 19, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Penna. 

DVERTISE WITH IMPRINTED PRE- 
MIUMS, Pencil Boxes, Rulers, Comics. 
Catalogue on request. HECHT ADVERTIS | 

ING, 3074 Park Avenue, New 


York 51, N. Y. | 


100 Years or More 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 308] 


mill and manufacture as much rubber 
in a single week as was made in a year 
originally. Principal product for the 
shoe industry is the Cush-N-Fit line of 
special chemically-blown sponge sheets 
and orthopedic pads. 


Solnit-Buckingham-Hecht 


Buckingham-Hecht, San Francisco, 
manufacturers’ distributor was founded 
in 1857 to manufacture boots mainly 
for the California gold miners. 
Today it is the northern half of Solnit 
Shoe Company, the full title being 
Solnit - Buckingham - Hecht, following 
the merger in 1950. 

Isaac Hecht and Thomas Bucking- 
ham had set up the concern to make 
hand pegged boots from California 
hides. The boot line led to men’s and 
boys’ dress shoes then women’s shoes 
which bore such names as “Christy 
Girl,” “Florence Nightingale,” “Maud 
Allen.” 

During World War I, the firm ex- 


310 


panded its manufacturing department 
and established a wholesale operation. 
Buckingham - Hecht reportedly sold 


| 


more boots, shoes and rubber shoes | 
than any other firm in the United | 


States considering the number of 
people in the territory covered by the 
firm’s salesmen. 


Field and Flint, Division 
of Stone-Tarlow Company 


In January 1957, Stone-Tarlow Com- 
pany, Inc., Brockton, Mass., assumed 
control of the Field and Flint Com- 
pany. The latter had been controlled 
by the same family since its inception 
in 1857. 

Foot-Joy shoes were first made 
wholly by hand in a small cottage 
house in Brockton, Mass. 
site, the first factory was established 
by Fred Packard, whose grandfather, 
Israel Packard, was the first man to 
tan leather in Plymouth County. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, Packard turned out 
Union officers boots. When John Burt 
joined the firm in 1875, the company 
became known as Burt & Packard; in 
1879, Fred F. Field was hired, followed 
by Perley G. Flint in 1895. Both later 
became presidents of the firm. 

In 1903, the Fred F. Field Company 
was formed as the manufacturing firm, 
with Burt & Packard Company acting 
as distributors. Growth forced a move 
from the original site to a larger plant. 
In 1920, the name became Field and 
Flint. 

The firm established enviable records 
in manufacturing military shoes in 
both World Wars. It received the 
Army-Navy E with five stars for pro- 
duction efforts and research in World 
War II. 


V. & F. W. Filoon Company 


The oldest manufacturer of leather 
counters in the country came into being 
when Aberdeen Keith and Davis S. 
Packard formed a partnership in 1857 
in North Bridgewater, now Brockton, 
Mass., for the manufacture of leather 
boot counters. 

Shortly after the firm moved from 
its small plant in Mr. Keith’s house to 
a small factory building. The business 
grew rapidly and by 1865, the com- 
pany moved to a larger factory. 

When Aberdeen Keith retired in 
1880, Veranus Filoon and Abbott W. 
Packard entered the partnership. The 
name became D. S. Packard & Com- 
pany. Enlargement and _ expansion 
more than doubled the floor space. 

Fred W. Filoon, son of Veranus, 
joined the firm in 1891. In 1901, the 
name became V. & F. W. Filoon Com- 
pany. Upon Veranus’ death in 1905, 
the firm incorporated. John W. Filoon, 
Fred’s son, joined the company in 1930. 
Upon his father’s death in 1938, John 
became president. 

Goodyear innersole production was 
added in 1910 while Goodyear welting 
was introduced to the line in 1920. 





Welting is now the major item of the | 


company. 


On the same | 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 











TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


We retail our shoes and can pay top 
dollar for men’s women's and chil- 
dren’s shoes. Complete shoe stores con- 
sidered. 

TOPPS SHOE STORE 

4112 BERGENLINE AVE. 
UNION CITY, N. J. UNion 3-6413 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








PRICE TICKETS 
— Swivel Clips — 
“DAYGLO" BANNERS 


Unit Controls — Sales Slips 
“Special Orders'' Book 


MERCHANTS’ SERVICE 
209 So. State St., Chicago 4 








3 











Whee oie 
V/s . 
CUppiigs 


—here's how to get 


More Business! 


HE Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping 
Service has over 2000 satisfied users. 

Each order filled according to what 
you want; wholesalers usually request best 
retail ads; manufacturers usually want ads 
of competitive brands. 

You will find that a study of newspaper 
ad clippings is the quickest and least ex- 
pensive way to keep in touch with what's 
going on. 

Use coupon below to learn more about 
this valuable service and the short 
term trial offer. No obligation, of course. 
Se ee Oe Oe a TS ee a ON Re a aE 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's Largest a Service 
rgan 
342 Madison a ae New York City 
Please tell me more about your — 


paper ad clipping service and special short 
term trial 


City 


ny. 





eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee) 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 2) 








DISPLAY FIXTURES 











NOW! YOU CAN USE THE EDGE 
OF THE GLASS SHOE DISPLAY CLIPS 


CLEAR PLASTIC 








CAMERON CO. DISPLAYS 
$30 per doz.sco Echo Lane, Glenview, III. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 




















MORRIS BAYROFF 


formerly with M & R Shoe Co. 
1S NOW LOCATED AT 
122 DUANE ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone REctor 2-4171 
Highest Prices Paid for 
Complete Stores & Closeouts 


Leases Assumed 


CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 


CLOSE OUTS. TOB LOTS 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


B. SABIN 
101 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-2515 














TOP DOLLAR!| | 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
132 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
Phone: WA 5-9533—WA 5-927 








MY HOBBY 


Buying, Selling Shoes for 37 Years 
CASH TOP PRICES 


For Discontinued Stocks 
HARRY HESS 
76 Reade Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: WOrth 2-896! Beekman 3-767! 
























OH DOCTOR! OH DOCTOR! 


Come over quick! 
My slow moving 
stock is 


CALL “UNCLE” 
LOUIS 


Fer the answer—phone or write 


LOUIS CAMITTA & SON 
@1 READE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


formerly with S. CAMITTA & SONS 














CASH 
Vi» PRICES 


SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast ac- 
tien . . . quality men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 

















MOSINGER- COHN 


1235 Washington St levis 3. Me 











THE NATION'S FINEST 
CANCELLATION SHOES 


. 19-81 Reade St. 


Quick decision on your offers of discontinued and 


B A ie H 5S surplus men's, women's and children's shoes. 


Also complete stores considered 
Jobs in Fine Shoes From Fine Sources Since 1931 


- New York 7,N.Y. + Tel: WOrth 2-5180 


W'’HHHELUELUHLTUTHELULUETEHLTLTELXUEELXRAEEHLHEA@EHEHX4EHHEEEXAEl 








WE PAY MORE YE: WE ARE RETAILERS 





WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. 





Ivanhoe 1-9830 

















CLOSE OUTS 

WE BUY "COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS Ps 
Phone or wire LEASES ASSUMED 

collect YOUR NAME PROTECTED S 


B. & R. SHOE CORP. 
74 READE STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-6358 


B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


Ben LaMonica 
Ralph Vogel 








Any quantity. . any time. Weil 
buys for cash... quality shoes, 
complete stores, closeouts or 
surplus from manufacturer or 
retailer. For quick action write, 
wire or phone immediately 


M. K. Weil Shoe Co. 
1215 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CE. 1-4898 CE. 1-3762 
Quality Shoes Since ’32 
“While in Town See Weil” 
















for 

e closeouts 

e surplus 

e discontinued 
lines 

e complete stores 


BROITMAN- 
GAFFIN SHOES 


inc, © BE 3-7290 
146 DUANE ST., N.Y. C. 

















ARRONSON 
PAYS MORE 


FOR YOUR JOB LOTS & CLOSEOUTS 
YOUR NAME & BRANDS PROTECTED. 
LEASES ASSUMED FOR OPERATION 


NOTHING TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 


George J. Arronson Associates 
122 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RECTOR 2-4170-4171 











WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


120 No. 4th St. 
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Roster 





of distinguished advertisers 
and their founding dates 


A 
Acme Boot Company ....... 1929 
Alden Shoe Co., C. H. ...... 1884 
Allied Kid Company ........ 1915 


Brezner Div., Allied Kid Co.. 1915 
Amalgamated Leather Cos... 1872 
Wm. Amer Company ....... 1832 
American Biltrite Rubber Co. 1908 
American Biltrite Rubber Co. 1908 


American Girl Shoe Co. ..... 1896 
American Juniors Shoe Co. .. 1919 
American Stay Co. ......... 1907 
Andrews Alaerfer Div., Ken- 

One Clio 500k. swaasiiesax 1903 
Aronov of California ....... 1931 
Arronson, George A., Assoc. . 1941 
Ave Bee Co. 65 cis. occ scss 1911 

B 

B & R Shoe Corp. .......... 1955 
Barbour Welting Co. ....... 1893 
Sane ane 1926 
Baris Shoe Co., Inc. ........ 1931 
Barrett Leather Co. ........ 1913 
Sen Ms es Oe EG 5 cw esaoe 1876 
Bata Shoe Co., Inc .......... 1932 
oo | er 1917 
Beckwith-Arden, Inc. ....... 1904 
Beebe Rubber Co. .......... 1938 
Beggs & Cobb, Inc. ........ 1879 
Berned Shoe Co. ........... 1946 
Blackhawk Tanning Co., Inc.. 1946 
Blum Shoe Mfg. Co. ........ 1855 
Borg, George W., Corp. ..... 1949 
Boston Athletic Shoe Co. ... 1940 
Boston Machine Works Co. .. 1895 
Boyle Midway, Inc. ......... 1890 
Brannock Device Co. ....... 1929 
British Classics, Broitman- 

Gaffin Shoes, Inc. ........ 1945 
Broitman-Gaffin Shoes, Inc. . 1945 
PEW ov Hesevcisixvens 1852 
Brown Shoe Co. ............ 1878 
Boot & Shoe Travelers Assn. 1905 
Burns Cuboid Co. .......... 1922 
Byron, W. D. & Sons, Inc. ... 1832 


C 

Cambridge Rubber Co. ..... 1914 
Camitta, Louis & Sons ..... 1954 
Camitta Shoe Co. .......... 1940 
Caprice Imports ........... 1955 
Carry Pack, IAd. ........... 1936 
Carter, d. Wi; Cos x. exces sie 1889 
Cellini Shoes, Inc. .......... 1948 
Chairmasters, Inc. ......... 1946 
Chesapeake Shoe Mfg. Co., 

DO nc SECU e xc ae wae hes 5% 1922 
Chesbrough, G. W., Co. ..... 1898 


Chicago Theatrical Shoe Co.. 1919 
Clapp, Edwin, & Sons, Inc... 1853 


Clarks of England, Inc. ..... 1825 
Coffey Hoyt Products, Inc. .. 1948 
Colonial Tanning Co. ....... 1924 
Compo Shoe Machinery Co. .. 1929 
Converse Rubber Co. ....... 1908 


Cooney Weiss Fabric Corp. .. 1946 
Craddock Terry Shoe Corp... 1888 
Crompton Richmond Co., Inc. 1807 
Curtis Stephens Embry Co... 1882 


D 

I TINO 6 5 6 sel icaw deen 1882 
Desco Shoe Corp. .......... 1938 
Dixon-Bartlett Co. ......... 1861 
Dow Corning Corp. ........ 1897 
Drew, Irving, Corp. ........ 1886 
Dungan, Hood & Co., Inc. ... 1870 
Dunham Bros. Co. .......... 1884 
Dunn & McCarthy, Inc. ..... 1866 
DuPont, E. I., de Nemours & 

NR. skninne-dvutanaenn’ 1802 

E 

ge A eee 1903 
Eddy Shoe Co. ............. 1946 
Edwards Shoes, Inc. ........ 1900 
Ed White Junior Shoe Co. .. 1944 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ..... 1892 
Ephrata Shoe Co. .......... 1929 
Evans, John R., & Sons ..... 1857 
Everett & Barron Co. ....... 1902 


F 
Farber, L., Welting Co. ..... 1912 
Eee ara a 1919 
Field & Flint Company ..... 1857 
Five Star Footwear Co. .... 1918 
Flynn, John, & Sons, Inc. ... 1920 
Foot-So-Port Shoes ........ 1927 
Freeman Shoe Corp. ....... 1921 
French Shriner Co. ......... 1893 

G 
Gallun, A. F., & Sons Corp... 1858 
Gardiner Shoe Co. ..........- 1902 
Gardner Board & Carton Co.. 1900 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. ........ 1901 

General Shoe Corp. 
Douglas Shoe Div. ....... 1876 
Jarman Shoe Div. ........ 1924 
Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co. ... 1919 
Gerwin Shoe Co. ........... 1934 
Gilbert Shoe Co. ........... 1926 
Goding Boots, Inc. ......... 1926 
Godman, H. C., Co., The .... 1883 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 1898 
Gotham Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc. . 1919 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co. ....... 1919 
H 
Hannahson’s Shoe Co. ...... 1911 
Hanover Shoe Co. .........-- 1900 
Hempstead Shoe Co. ....... 1950 
Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co. ...... 1924 
a Pee eee oe 1944 
Heydays Shoes, Inc. ........ 1941 
Holland Racine Shoes, Inc. .. 1895 
Holmes Stickney Co. ....... 1928 
Hood Rubber Co. .........-- 1896 
Howard & Foster Co. ...... 1888 
SeOe OO CO, nce ic ctebne> 1944 
Hubschmann, E., & Sons, Inc. 1888 
Huch Leather Co. .......... 1888 
Hussco Shoe Co. ........... 1904 
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I 


International Shoe Co. ..... 


Peters Shoo Co. .........- 1836 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co.. 1854 


Florsheim Shoe Co. ....... 1892 
Irving Tanning Corp. ....... 1925 
Iselin, William, & Co. ....... 1808 


J 


Jenkins, George O., Co. ..... 1896 
PUNE TOO OG o5's Sn gis vec 1892 
susun meee GO. bo... ie ciiek 1879 


K 


Keith, George E., Co. ....... 1875 
Kepner Scott Shoe Co. ...... 1884 
Kings Footwear Co. ........ 1853 
Kling Theatrical Shoe Co. ... 1936 
Kreider, A. S., & Son Co. ... 1894 
Kreider’s, W. L., Sons Mfg. 

1890 


Laconian Shoe Co., Inc. ..... 1937 
LaCrosse Rubber Mills, Inc. . 1898 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co... 1832 
Herbert Levine, Inc. ........ 1949 
Levor, G., & Co., Inc. ....... 1876 
Lion Sandals, Inc. .......... 1927 
Little Yankee Shoemakers 

Div. Sam Smith Shoe Co. . 1939 
Lone Star Boot Co. ........ 1946 
Long Arm 
Lucey, John E., Co., Inc. .... 1941 
Lynn Innersole Co. ......... 1925 


M 


Pai 2 Gs NOE CB ag ck 1834 
Markell, M. J., Shoe Co. .... 1914 
Medwed Footwear Co. ...... 1928 
Meyer Label Co. '........... 1923 
Miami Footwear Corp. ..... 1946 
Midwest Footwear Co. ...... 1950 
Milwaukee Chair Co. ....... 1869 
Minor, P. W., & Son, Inc. ... 1867 
Modern Orthopedic Appliance 
Co. 

Mondl Mfg. Co., Inc. ....... 1924 
Mosinger Cohn Shoe Co. .... 1915 
Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby Shoe 


N 


Nashua Footwear Corp. .... 1931 
New York Shoe Wholesalers 

ME RS ae teks cad iewe 
Noone, Frank, Shoe Co. .... 
Northwestern Leather Co. .. 


O 


Ohio Leather Co. ........... 
Ouimet Stay & Leather Co... 


hg 


Pacific Mills Domestic Corp.. 
Packard Dressing Co. ....... 
Pre er SING. io ik cess dss 
Phylile Shoe Co. ois ovicee 
Pees 8 Ba Ks 6 vie Se 588 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .. 
Plasti Industries, Inc. ...... 
Plymouth Shoe Co. ......... 
Dr. Posner Shoe Co., Inc. ... 
Proctor Counter Co. ........ 
Putney, Stephen, Shoe Co. .. 


Q 


Quinn & Delbert Boot & Shoe 
MEM GOs: sein 33.64 os taxis 


R 


Rau Fastener Co. .......... 
Red Wing Shoe Co. ........ 
MN RS 6k ce cngek awe 
Rochester Shoe Tree Co., Inc. 
Rockingham Shoe Co. ...... 
Rogers Bros. Shoes, Inc. .... 
Romito-Donnelly Corp. ..... 
Ross, A. H., & Sons Corp. ... 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ...... 
Rueping, Fred, Leather Co... 
Russell, W. C., Moccasin Co.. 


Ss 


are Baee OG oes is axes 
TS Ae ESS ¢” eae mera 
Sbicca of California 

Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. ....... 
Seaboard National Shoe Co... 
Sebago Moc Co. ........... 
PU EIS vcs cy aoe bee go 
Servus Rubber Co. ......... 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel .... 
Shoe Form Co., Inc. ........ 
Shoe Patents Corp. ........ 
Smith, J. P., Shoe Co. ...... 
So-Lo Marx Rubber Co. .... 


Stacy Adams Co. ........... 1875 
Stahmer Shoe Co. .......... 1890 
Step Master Shoes, Inc. ..... 1941 
Sterling Last Corp. ......... 1932 
Stetson Shoe Co............ 1885 
Surpass Leather Co. ........ 1880 


Tt 


Taylor, E. E., Corp. ........ 
Taylor, Thomas, & Sons .... 
Textileather Div. General 

Tire & Rubber Co. ....... 
Thiele Tanning Co. ........ 1938 
Thonet Industries, Inc. ...... 1830 
Tingley Rubber Co. ........ 1896 
Topps Shoe Store 
TURAN EIS Kdais comaetins 
Tweedie Footwear Corp. .... 1874 
Tyer Rubber Co. ........... 1856 


U 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 1899 
United States Rubber Co. ... 1892 
United States Shoe Corp. ... 1891 


V 


Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co. .... 1944 
Viner Brothers, Inc. ........ 1905 
Virginia Oak Tannery Sales 
Co. 

Virginia Shoe Co. ........ 

Vogue Shoe, Inc. ........... 1940 
Vor: FP. a Oe Cee esses ses 1840 
NCR MOUS ease cers igen eves 


WwW 


Walker, B. B., Shoe Co. ..... 1947 
Wiel, M. K., Shoe Co. ....... 1932 
Wellco Shoe Corp. ......... 1941 
Wellington Sears Co. ....... 1845 
Wisconsin Leather Co. ..... 1934 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 

CO Jeu Nae) cas camera 
Worcester Shoe Co. ........ 
Wright, E. T., & Co., Inc. ... 1876 


75 YEARS 
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A 

Acme Boot Co., Ime............. 41 
Addison, John, Footwear Co..... 20 
Alden Shoe Co., C. H......... 232-233 
SRN BO UN ss 6.45598 9s 0 95-50 56 
Amalgamated Leather Cos... .196-197 
Benes. Wie Gin 669 hi aeons 203 
American Biltrite Rubber Co...26-27 
American Fixture, Inc.......... 97 
American Girl Shoe Co.......... 2 
American Junior Shoe Co....... 169 
American Stay Co.............. 234 
Andrews-Alderfer, Div. Kendal 

Sl ined 5 bea ashes ewe koe 70 
Aronov of Califwrnia........... 269 
Arronson, Geo. J., Assoc........ 311 
RON DS OG 6 ikke sk cos eis 18-19 

B 

See gh Serre eo 311 
Barbour Welting Co............ 50 
ee a errr ee 296 
Baris Shoe Co., Inc...... 291, 307, 311 
Barrett Leather Co........3rd Cover 
ee, AG; tee GCOS iiss 6k 144, 299 
Bata Shoe Co., Inc.....:........ 53 
Bayvor, BOC once ies cs csacs 811 
Beckith-Arden, Inc. ............ 211 
Resbe Rubber COs... 6.6 cases. 74 
ees Bs Ee, BGs s os ccc sc veecs 75 
Berned Shoe Ce... ....00sgse0es 288 
Blackhawk Tanning Co., Inc..... 279 
Blum Shoe Mfg. Co............. 122 
Boot & Shoe Travelers Assn..... 284 
Borg, George W., Corp.......... 226 
Boston Athletic Shoe Co......... 258 
Boston Machine Works Co....... 241 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. ............ 54 
Brannock Device Co............ 265 


Brezner Div., Allied Kid Co..... 82 
British Classics 286 
Broitman Gaffin Shoes, Inc.. .297, 311 


8 rs Perey Fee pee 220 
ee rs” 42-43 
Duras COpele-CGi. cides eveueses 249 
Byron, W. D., & Sons, Inc....... 202 
Cc 
Cambridge .Rubber Co., Rubber 
ONS Sx hep dune desienes vies 63 


Cambridge Rubber Co., Vul-Cork 243 
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Cameron Co. Displays ...... 310 
Camitta, Louis, & Son.......... 311 
ei Se Pee nN 311 
eNOS DOMONEN oS is voce dass 154 
Carcy: Pama, E06... ices ccaes 59 
ONE Pe is Ri no kk vane dees 275 
Cellini Shoes, Inc............... 132 
Chairmasters, Inc. ............- 100 
Chesapeake Shoe Mfg. Co., The.. 24 
Chesbrough, G. W., Co.......... 300 
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Goodyear 


INSOLE RIB 


Attaching Machine 


gives accurate 
three-margin control 
at low cost 


United’s improved insole rib attaching machine — the Model 
B—has a three-position edge gauge that makes possible the 
accurate rib location needed for good shoemaking. Adjustable 
stops furnish selective but positive edge gauge locations for 
specified margin dimensions. 


This new model will give you higher production at lower 
cost. A reel holding 400 yards of preformed rib minimizes the 
time spent by the operator in handling materials. Other im- 
provements and simplifications reduce maintenance expense 
and permit you to produce inexpensive, flexible insoles with 
accurate margins and solidly attached ribs. 


Call your G/€ representative for more detailed information 
that will help you lower the cost of your welt insoles. 


(BAC UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
\ Boston, Massachusetts 
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Francis McGrath takes the final step 


that prepares Barrett leathers for the shoe industry 


lis are the experienced eyes and hands that sort the superbly 
finished Barrett leathers . . . that evaluate the cutting proportion of 
each skin. Because so many world-renowned shoe manufacturers 
regularly use Barrett calf in volume, every worker at the tannery 
takes pride in, and zealously guards, the Barrett reputation. 
And one of their proudest achievements is Barrett’s 


magnificent Llama®-finished calf. : , 
There is only one genuine 


® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Llama®-finished Calf! 


Barrett &€ Company, Inc., Newark, New Jersey 





MA THE 
HIGHEST 


STANDARD 


WE HAVE TO MEET 
IS OUR OWN 


IN AMERICA’S GREAT FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY, NOWHERE ARE THE HIGHEST STANDARDS 
OF QUALITY AND FIT MORE ESSENTIAL ... MORE OF A RESPONSIBILITY ... THAN IN THE 
MAKING OF CHILDREN’S SHOES. 

NO ONE IS MORE AWARE OF THAT RESPONSIBILITY THAN STRIDE RITE... AWARE THAT 
CONTINUED LEADERSHIP CALLS FOR CONTINUED SKILL, HARD WORK, AND CAREFUL 
EVALUATION OF NEW IDEAS AND METHODS. 

WE... AND THE RETAILERS OF STRIDE RITE SHOES... ARE CONSTANTLY LOOKING FOR 
BETTER WAYS OF DOING THINGS, IN PRODUCTION AND IN SERVICE ... FOR THE GOOD 
OF THE CONSUMER, FOR THE GOOD OF THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


GREEN SHOE MFG, CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





